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Truck Tires Free 
If the Goodyear S-V Does Not Outwear Any Other 


This is to settle Truck Tire claims in a quick and a final way. Arguments don’t settle 
things, and comparisons are costly. 
For three months—April, May and June—we shall put S-V Truck Tires on as many 
wheels as you wish under this guarantee. 





making the S-V free. 





This Amazing Warrant 


Equip opposite wheels, at the same time, one with 
a Goodyear S-V, one with any other standard make 
tire of like rated size, bought in the open market. 

If the Goodyear S-V fails to cost less per mile than 
the other, we will return you its full purchase price, 








Get this guarantee in writing when you buy the tires. It will cover the life of them. Then 
you will know, beyond argument or question, which Truck Tire is best. 


‘ A Muillion-Dollar Offer 


Unless the Goodyear S-V does excel, that three-month 
offer might easily cost us a million dollars or over. But 
we know to a certainty that, barring accidents, the S-V 
will win these tests. And 


The S-V will win for these reasons: It gives you 
20 per cent. more available tread rubber. It gives you 
a shape which ends bulging, breaking or excessive grind. 
It gives you a compound 





the world will know, when 


the tests are ended, that 

Goodyear experts have OO 
solved the Truck Tire prob- D 
lems. 


Took 8 Years 






which saves undue friction, 
taxing tire and power. 
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pounds without an auxiliary 


\ } 2 fastening. 
It took us eight years to S. 2 Truck Tires It gives you an inseparable 











attain this finality in Truck 
Tires. We built 29 types before reaching this one, 
and we built 74 models of this S-V type. 

Before making this offer, we tested 5,000 of the 
perfected tires and compared them with all other makes. 
That’s how we know that you can’t find a tire that will 
compare with S-V’s in low cost per mile. 


tire. By a secret process, the 
tread, the backing and the rim are welded into lasting 
union. 

Accept this offer in fairness to yourself. It will show 
you a way to save many a dollar, or the S-V tires are 
free. Ask our local branch ,to tell you where these 
tires and this warrant can be had. (2355) 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Desk 170, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires. We make Demountable, Block, Cushion, Pneumatic and Other Typesof Truck Tires 
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A:REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


THE REACTIONARIES AND THE COMING PRESI- 
DENTIAL STRUGGLE 


TS is the time—about one year before the presi- 
dential candidates are nominated—for all sorts of 
trial balloons to be sent up in the air in the efforts to 
“start something.” All the possibilities of politics are 
being aired or soon will be. From the Panama Journal 
comes the nomination of General Goethals for the 
Presidency. From St. Paul comes the rumor of a 
coming alliance between President Wilson and Senator 
La Follette, based, apparently, upon nothing more tangi- 
ble than the fact that “the two men are personally very 
friendly.” From New York city comes a rapturous 
shout for “Theodore Roosevelt for President of the 
United States on the Prohibition ticket.”” From Louisi- 
ana comes word that a “Protection Party” is in process 
of organization. From Washington, where all echoes 
gather and are reverberated back over the country, 
come the names of more than a dozen Republican pos- 
sibilities: Beveridge, Hadley, Cummins, Johnson (of 
California), Mann, Brumbaugh (of Pennsylvania), La 
Follette, Herrick, Weeks (of Massachusetts), Fair- 
banks, Borah, Burton, Hughes, Taft, Root and Roose- 
velt. If we have missed any, we apologize. From the 
N. Y. Times correspondent we learn one day that Root 
is the first choice of the leaders in spite of his age (he is 
now seventy) and his reluctance. From the corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Evening Post we learn on another 
day that the.name that comes most persistently to the 
front is that of Theodore E. Burton. From the Boston 
Transcript’s correspondent we learn on still another day 
that the contest is simmering down to one between 
Borah, “candidate of the West,” and Weeks, ‘“‘candidate 
of the East.” Of Democratic candidates there seems 
to be little or no gossip. There is only one name seri- 
ously considered and its initials are W. W. The only 
food for conjecture lies in the possibility of his refusing 
a second term. 


” 


Chicago. Holds an Election and 
Discusses Prosperity. 

HIS medley of names is taken as a sign of revived 

Republican hopes. There is no doubt about the 
reality of such a revival. It rests upon two main props 
—the rapid return of the Progressives and the slow re- 
turn of Prosperity. Much is made in Republican quar- 
ters of the municipal election last month in Chicago. A 
Republican mayor was elected by the unprecedented ma- 
jority of 139,000. The Progressives failed to make any 
nomination and seem to have supported the Republican 
nominee, tho the Chicago Tribune refused to take sides. 
The Democratic leaders explain that the result was due 
to “local issues,” especially to the fight between Harrison 
and Sullivan, rival Democratic leaders. The success- 
ful candidate—W illiam Hale Thompson—attributes his 
victory to the “vote of the unemployed and the dis- 
tressed business men who are tired of this depression.” 
He adds jubilantly, “The country can get ready for a 
return of prosperity.” The election the same day of a 
Republican board of aldermen in St. Louis is hailed as 
another indication of the prevailing discontent. The 
Detroit Free Press sees the country turning away from 
policies of destruction and now demanding policies of 
construction. That is its interpretation of the Chicago 
election. It says: 


“It [the country] has wearied of theories and visions, of 
feeble attempts by critics to equal what they blithely criti- 
cized in others. It has seen the harvest of muckraking and 
faultfinding, and the harvest is all chaff. It is groping 
about for guides to lead it to actualities, to gripping with 
facts and bringing real and abiding prosperity again. It 
is heartily tired of a prosperity it must hypnotize itself 
to see.” 


The Springfield Republican refuses to take that view 
cf the Chicago election. The result was not due, it 
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thinks, to the “prosperity” campaign but to the fact that 
“the Progressive party of 1912 has absolutely ceased to 
exist.” The unprecedented majority was due in large 
part to the vote of the women, who divided about as 
the men did, and who, without changing the results, 
added to the aggregates. 


Senator Root’s “Keynote” 
Speech. 


HAT there is a distinct reaction from the agitation 
against business is acknowledged on all hands. The 
Republicans claim it as a revolt from the policy of their 
enemies. The Democrats claim it as an indication of 
their success in restoring harmony between business 
methods and political principles. President Wilson calls 
it “the new freedom.” Republicans call it a “return to 
prosperity.” Just how far this reaction is to carry us 
will be the most interesting question to be answered in 
the next election. What is called here in the East “the 
keynote” of the Republican campaign was sounded sev- 
eral weeks ago by Senator Root. In it he calls a halt 
on the regulation of business by legislation. In the five 
years just prior to 1914, the Senator tells us, 62,000 
statutes have been enacted by the state legislatures and 
45,000 decisions have been handed down by courts of 
last resort. In the election of McKinley in 1896 and in 
1900 the business men controlled the election. To-day 
the Senator finds the railroads trembling before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the banks trem- 
bling before the new Federal Reserve Board and the 
controller of the currency, the express companies fear- 
ing the Postmaster-General, the industrial establish- 
ments fearing the new Federal Trade Commission, 
manufacturers of food products viewing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with alarm. The reason why busi- 
ness does not start, he declares, is that “way down in 
the heart of Americans there is a doubt as to what is 
going to happen at the hands of a hostile government.” 
The men who are running the government to-day, he 
thinks, have fought the railroads, the trusts and the 
tariff so long that “they can’t rid themselves of an under- 
lying hostility to American enterprize.” Measures af- 
fecting business both great and small have been framed 
and put into effect under influences that have rejected 
the voice of those most immediately affected. “Knowl- 
edge of the business affairs of the country has disquali- 
fied men from taking any part in the conduct of the in- 
creasing participation of the government in the control 
or direction of business affairs.” This feeling is not ac- 
cidental nor individual. It is a development of the feel- 
ing of the wnole country. It is due in part to “the old 
hatred of wealth,” which is “more than half the mere vul- 
gar worship of wealth,” and in part to the almost entire 
failure of understanding of the complex processes, re- 
quirements and results of modern business. He calls 
upon the business men to assert themselves and to put 
upon foot a campaign of education and end the “new 
sectionalism” which has resulted from the envy and mis- 
understanding of the greater wealth of the East and 
the North. “Merely electing a Republican President 
ought not to be enough”—the misunderstanding itself 
must be eliminated. “We are honest, free and true 
Americans, and we must not and we will not live in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. We will not be 


governed by men who look upon us as unfit to partici- 
pate in government.” 
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The Growing Reaction Against the 
Curbing of Business. 
IDE discussion has followed Senator Root’s utter- 


ances. The Philadelphia Ledger, which under its 
new management seems at times to be almost as reac- 
tionary as the Los Angeles Times or the N. Y. Sun, 
declares that the Democratic party is attacking the very 
structure of business itself. The Republican party has 
been affected by the same germ. But the country has 
had enough of this sort of thing, and no candidate for 
the Presidency will have any chance of success “unless 
he makes it clearly understood that he proposes to use 
all his influence to build up American business and ex- 
tend American enterprize, instead of tearing it down 
and hampering it in every possible way for a narrow 
mind to conceive.” The Financial Chronicle finds that 
public sentiment is ripe for a movement to curb the 
powers that have been given for the regulation of in- 
dustry and it calls for “a concerted attempt” to take 
away from the Interstate Commerce Commission its 
right to fix rates for the railways. The Houston Post 
deplores the multiplication of laws, which has greatly 
increased the cost of government, created countless 
commissions and boards, restricted the liberty of the in- 
dividual and placed an embargo upon the real progress 
of the nation. “Is there no cure for this growing itch 
for legislation?” asks the Chicago Herald, and, as it 
considers the number—31,427—of bills and resolutions 
introduced in the late session of Congress, it adds: 
“Certainly no remedy is in sight at present.” But the 
N. Y. Evening Post sees no reason for being downcast. 
The country, it thinks, is to-day more nearly in the 
middle of the road on the questions relating to business 
than it has been at any other time since the first Bryan 
campaign. We have made a “prodigious advance” since 
the days when state legislatures were “owned” by rail- 
way interests. If the business interests have been silent 
of late, it is because, when they were at the front in 
politics, “they furnished so much reason for the asper- 
sions as to make an aggressive defence very hard indeed 
to undertake.” Business is now on its good behavior 
and the agitator is unpopular; but it hopes Mr. Root’s 
advice will not result in “rampant reactionism.” 


Stampeding the American People 
Back to Hannaism. 


= appeal which Senator Root makes seems to the 
Montgomery Advertizer a dangerous one for the 
Democratic party at this time, tho it stoutly denies that 
the party, as a party, has made any war on business. 
The Buffalo Courier reminds us that Mr. Root himself 
was an aider and abettor of the Rooseveltian agitation 
“that did more than anything else to bring about what 
Mr. Root now calls the misunderstanding between the 
farmers of the West and South and the capitalists of the 
East and North.” It insists that the relations to-day 
between business and government are quieter than at 
any time in either the Roosevelt or Taft régime. The 
N. Y. World devotes a series of forcible editorials to 
the Senator’s addresses. It declares that “the Wilson 
administration is not warring on business, but business 
is warring on the Wilson administration in an attempt 
to stampede the American people back to Hannaism.” 
It adds: “When the government at Washington is con- 
fronted by the most delicate and perplexing problems 
that have beset any administration since Lincoln’s, and 
the country itself is distracted by the disturbing con- 
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sequences of the greatest war in history, plutocracy 
thinks it sees~a chance to reestablish itself again in 
Washington for another reign of dollar-despotism.” 
Not in twenty years, the World asserts, has business had 
so little to fear from government as now. 


“What the country needs is not a business men’s agi- 
tation against Government, as Mr. Root thinks, but a little 
more public spirit on the part of private business in adjust- 
ing itself to the country’s standards of economic justice. 
There is now practically no hostile agitation against busi- 
ness. All that has ended. Government by denunciation has 
ceased. Not in twenty years has the demagog played so 
small a part in political affairs or wielded so little influence. 
Mr. Root believes that the country is ignorant of business, 
and hence all this trouble. The actual fact is that business 
is still ignorant of the country and is terrorized by ghosts.” 


The Boston Transcript (Rep.) finds reactionary leader- 
ship coming to the fore in the Republican party in many 
states at an alarming rate. Barnes and Penrose and 
Cannon are specified as leaders who can serve the Re- 
publican party best by self-effacement, and it appeals 
to the Progressives to return at once as their influence 
is needed now in the selection of leaders more than it 
will. be a year hence in driving the Democrats from 
power. 


The Tide Turns Toward 
Prosperity. 

F THE issue in the next election is to be, as one cor- 

respondent puts it, “whether the Professor can stop 
the leak in the dinner-pail in time for dinner,” then 
the tone of business during the last few weeks must 
be regarded with considerable satisfaction by the Demo- 
crats. Even the N. Y. Evening Sun admits that a more 
hopeful note pervades business discussion and that 
“many observers believe that the tide of industrial de- 
pression has definitely turned.” The N. Y. Evening 
Post notes a “very extraordinary turn of economic af- 
fairs in favor of this country.” “Calamity for the sake 
of next year’s politics,” remarks the N. Y. World, 
“seems to have met with a check along its whole 3,000- 
mile front.” The facts that give this buoyant tone to 
recent utterances from all over the land are numerous. 
The sensational advances in the stock market last 
month were at first attributed to manipulation, but this 
theory lost ground rapidly. The Wall Street Journal, 
one of the most reliable of the financial journals, de- 
clared, after expert investigation into this theory, that 
“probably no more legitimate advance in the stock mar- 
ket has taken place in ten years or more than the pres- 
ent upward movement, following a period of genuine 
accumulation after the Stock Exchange reopened.” 
New York City has now, according to the Springfield 


‘Republican, “the only stock market in the world where 


shares can be bought and sold without restriction.” 
In spite of the fact that business failures for the first 
three months of the year were 45 per cent. in excess of 
those for the same period last year, it sees in the grad- 
ual increase of bank clearings a sure tho moderate ex- 
pansion of general trade, tho it thinks it very doubtful 
whether a general and broad revival can come until 
peace is declared. The N. Y. Times notes that “the 
experienced wager-makers at Lloyds are betting even 
that the war will be over by September and offering 
large odds that peace will be declared before Decem- 
ber.” By the middle of last month Dun’s Review was 
able to announce “an unmistakable trend toward ex- 


panding activity” in general trade. The April crop re- 
port gave promise of another great yield of winter 
wheat. The advance in the price of cotton was noted 
as even more vital to the restoration of good business 
conditions. And the way in which foreign offerings.of 
American securities have been taken care of on the 
Stock Exchange indicates to the Review that this coun- 
try has been fast building up “a commanding financial 
independence.” The normal excess of exports over im- 
ports for this country is $50,000,000 a month. For the 
last four or five months the average has been about 
$150,000,000. Since last September the aggregate bal- 
ance of trade in our favor is well over $800,000,000. 
“The reversal in our international trade movement since 
the war,” the Newark Evening News remarks, “has 
been of the most spectacularly improbable character.” 


Democratic Leaders Hail the 
Advent of Prosperity. 

ATURALLY the Democratic leaders are doing 

anything except weep over this turn in the tide of 
business and are jubilantly predicting its continuance. 
Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, after a 
trip to the Pacific Coast, declares that good times have 
already come and better times are on the way. In six 
months an unemployed man who wants work will, he 
thinks, be a curiosity. The Secretary of the Treasury 
adds to the song of joy by giving to the public a sum- 
mary of the reports of bank examiners, who describe 
“a permanent improvement in business,” with Maine as 
the only state where real depression still lingers. The 
Secretary of Commerce is not backward about joining 
the Glee Club. He reports agricultural conditions “gen- 
erally excellent,” commercial lines “enlarging their activ- 
ities,” manufacturing “on the increase,’ and the market 
for steel rails, cars and structural iron expanding. The 
Washington Post several weeks ago noted that of the 
$750,000,000 of emergency currency issued in this 
country after the war broke out, only $15,000,000 was 
then outstanding. On 102,398 miles of railroad a gain 
im net revenue was shown for the short month of Feb- 
ruary of more than $4,000,000—an average of about 
$40 a mile. Everywhere the Post finds “a realization 
of the favorable conditions for our domestic business 
that certainly will cause expansion in trade in every 
state of the Union.” Other factors in the situation 
were set down as follows in a circular letter issued the 
first of last month by Spencer Trask & Company : 


“Besides the general considerations as affecting the 
foreign outlook, the results of decisions recently made in 
this country have all been along lines indicating a return 
of impartiality towards corporations. The Supreme Court 
has decided in two cases that States have not the right to 
force transportation companies to carry freight at unremu- 
nerative rates; the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
agreed to grant express companies an opportunity to prove 
that their present rates are unreasonably low, and two 
United States Courts have rendered decisions on broad 
lines, one in the prosecution of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, the other of the officials of the National Cash 
Register Company. We are satisfied that all these deci- 
sions show a fairer spirit and the effect of the change in 
heart which we noted in the Administration at Washington 
several months ago.” 


If the business depression has indeed been a “psycho- 
logical depression,” all these hopeful utterances cer- 
tainly indicate that the psychology is rapidly changing. 
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NEUTRAL UNCLE SAM IN 


THE DANGER ZONES OF 


GERMAN AND BRITISH WAR DIPLOMACY 


HE German Ambassador’s official attempt to tell us 
how to be truly neutral in the present war offends 
a host of American newspapers. “Insulting,” the Phila- 
delphia Ledger calls it. A lecture on the duty of the 
American Government, the N. Y. Sun styles it, and a 
lecture “pronounced in a voice of well-nigh intolerable 
stridency” by ‘“‘a person without license to chide or 
dictate.” Most of the questions pertaining to our rights 
as a neutral nation had been piloted into what seemed to 
be rather calm diplomatic channels. But “under instruc- 
tions from Berlin,’ Count von Bernstorff presented a 
memorandum to the State Department in which it is 
explicitly assumed that the United States Government 
“has accepted England’s violations of international law” 
on the seas. Furthermore it is argued that contrary 
to a real spirit of neutrality an enormous new industry 
in war materials of every kind is being built up in the 
United States which “is supplying only Germany’s 
enemies,” a fact which, as Count von Bernstorff sees 
it, “is in no way modified by the purely theoretical 
willingness to furnish Germany as well, if it were possi- 
ble.” The ambassadorial note not only protests to our 
government but seems to appeal directly to the Amer- 
ican people in the following words: “If the American 
people desire to observe true neutrality they will find 
means to stop the exclusive exportation of arms to one 
side, or at least to use this export trade as a means to 
uphold the legitimate trade with Germany, especially 
the trade in foodstuffs. This spirit of neutrality should 
appear the more justified to the United States as it has 
been maintained towards Mexico.” President Wilson’s 
words in connection with Mexico are quoted and it is 
claimed that the same conception of the spirit of neu- 
trality, if applied to the present case, “would lead to an 
embargo on arms.” 


Von Bernstorff’s Note Con- 

‘ strued as Highly Offensive. 
ERMANY and not the United States is the prin- 
cipal victim of “this amazing blunder” on the part 
of its Ambassador, insists the N. Y. World. “If the 
Allies were directing the affairs of the German Embassy 
in Washington they could hardly have hit upon any- 
thing more shrewdly calculated to prejudice American 
opinion against the German cause than the Bernstorff 
note.” The Boston Transcript, like many other papers, 
finds the gravity of the offense in the “obvious pur- 
pose to interfere in American politics by exciting an 
element of our population to antagonism to our govern- 
ment’s course in a matter of foreign policy.” The N. Y. 
Tribune declares that without regard to the popularity 
of an administration the country has always stood for 
non-interference in domestic affairs by foreign diplo- 
mats. “From Genet, the most flagrant of all offenders, 
down to Catacazy and Sackville-West, we have never 
brooked attempts to go behind the President and the 
State Department and work on the,susceptibilities of 
the public.” The specifications of the note are illogical 
and unconvincing and can bring no change in American 

policy, in the opinion of the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“Von Bernstorff doubtless knows that President Wilson 
cannot, without congressional sanction, place any embargo 
on American exports of contraband. The Mexican parallel 


which the ambassador cites is no parallel at all. The Amer- 
ican position of responsibility toward Mexico is unique 
among international relationships, and, moreover, President 
Wilson had extraordinary authority to deal with the Mex- 
ican situation. . . . It is not likely that thinking Americans, 
no matter how strongly they may sympathize with Germany, 
will approve of this strangely undiplomatic pronunciamento 
by the German diplomat. They will appreciate that, de- 
spite manifold difficulties, the’ American government is 
maintaining the strictest and most conseientious neutrality.” 


Does Germany Intend to Force 
an Issue With Us? 


|= published version of the note was sent to the 
press. direct from the German Embassy one week 
after it reached the State Department. This publication 
of the note, as well as its terms, is resented. Imputations 
of “stupidity, aes 
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discourtesy,” “impertinence” and “inso- 
lence,’ demands for the Ambassadors recall and declara- 
tions that his usefulness is at an end have appeared in 
various papers of influence. Nevertheless the press 
very generally assume that the note has fairly repre- 
sented a determination on Germany’s part to force an 
issue at this time, and this issue, it is assumed, is cor- 
rectly put in the question addressed by the Hamburg 
Nachrichten to the United States: “Are you neutral 
or are you our enemy?” In German-American papers 
like the New York Staats-Zeitung the note is stoutly 
defended. Therein it is described as “a not unfriendly 
statement of the appreciation of Germany of our failure 
to uphold traditional theories and recent enunciations— 
a failure with not inconsequential effects upon a friendly 
nation now fighting a just war in self-defence.” The 
editor of the Staats-Zeitung, Herman Ridder, says that 
“anyone who can still convince himself that this country 
is, or from the beginning has been, neutral in the cor- 
rect sense of the word might, with excellent chance of 
success, seek a job during the present week in Madison 
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TROUBLES IN KEEPING NEUTRAL 


Square Garden as a mental equilibrist.””. Our conduct, 
he asserts, “has been a cause for ridicule and criticism 
throughout both of the armed camps of Europe.” He 
alleges “obligations” rather than rights under present 
“unparalleled conditions,” and says further: 


“Our Government has entered the war on the side of the 
Allies. It has allowed the Allies to draw upon our factories 
for the munitions of war which they could not supply them- 
selves with. We have been as much a party to the war as 
Great Britain or Germany. We see now the point to which 
this course has brought us. We are friends of none: the 
enemy of all. Those whom we have befriended most are 
the most ready to run over us. Our ‘petitions’ to Great 
Britain have been received by the British Government with 
promises and by the British press with petulant protest. 
They have borne no fruit. And when a friendly nation 
points out to us the inconsistency of our procedure and 
intimates that it would like fair play our anglicized press 
demands that its ambassador be given his passports!” 


Appeal of 374 Editors Against 
Supplying War Materials. 
Tt American sense of humor appears to be struck 


by the fact that an appeal against supplying muni- 
tions of war should come from the country of the 
Krupps and their international armament scandals. 
“Boiled down to its bones,” the scheme of an embargo 
on arms, according to the Chicago Journal, “means that 
the United States would make Germany a present of 
an equivalent to the British fleet.” We are not to blame, 
says the Boston Post, for a situation in which Germany’s 
navy is bottled up and does not come out to fight. “Nor 
are we called upon to make up for its weakness by 
putting a tremendous and unneutral weapon into Ger- 
many’s hands—the weapon of the embargo.” It comes 
with peculiarly ill grace for Germany to ask us to, adds 
the Post—“Germany, that has munitioned every war 
that has been fought for the last thirty years, that has 
supplied all belligerents alike if they had the money.” 
Aside from the recognized legal right of citizens of 
neutral nations to sell arms to belligerents subject to 
war risks, the necessity of our preserving the means 
of national self-protection in future wars, in which we 
may be dependent upon neutral nations for munitions, 
is emphasized by American papers. This phase of the 
situation was made prominent also in editorial replies 
to a recent appeal which appeared as a full-page adver- 
tizement in perhaps 200 American newspapers. The 
names of 374 editors or publishers of newspapers issued 
in foreign languages in the United States were printed 
as signers of this appeal, which was addressed “to the 
American people, industries and workmen,” and which 
urged us “not to manufacture, sell or ship powder, 
shrapnel or shot of any kind or description to any of 
the warring nations of Europe, or Japan.” The “patri- 
otic” character of the reply of the New York American 
is typical : 


“It is vitally necessary that the United States should do 
nothing to destroy or weaken the right of a belligerent to 
buy munitions of war from a neutral nation. For we have 
no Krupps, nor are we likely to develop any institution of 
like character. We have always entered upon war ill- 
prepared, and certainly this is not the moment to cherish 
the hope that we shall not continue to do so. The right to 
arm ourselves from neutral stores must be jealously guarded. 
It can be best defended by recognizing the right to-day of 
belligerents to seek needed arms from us.” 
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Giving John Bull Some Positive 

Views on Rights of Neutral 

Nations. o% 
(= State Department's protest against the British 
order-in-council establishing a new type of block- 
ade has been generally praised as a temperate, skilful 
presentation of the legal status of neutral rights. For 
specific infringements of these rights the note assumes 
that full reparation will be made. We could not, it is 
admitted, protest against an “effective blockade” against 
enemy ships, and we recognize the right of visit and 
search for contraband ; but we protest against a “block- 
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IN THE STOCKS 
—Evans in Baltimore American 


ade” of neutral ports as an invasion of sovereign rights 
of neutral nations on the high seas. “It is confidently 
assumed,” so runs our note, “that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not deny that it is a rule sanctioned by gen- 
eral practice that, even tho a blockade should exist and 
the doctrine of contraband as to unblockaded territory 
be rigidly enforced, innocent shipments may be freely 
transported to and from the United States through neu- 
tral countries to belligerent territory, without being sub- 
ject to the penalties of contraband traffic or breach of 
blockade, much less to detention, requisition, or confis- 
cation.” We assume also that in maintaining the so- 
called blockade commanders of warships will be in- 
structed not to impose undue or unlawful restrictions 
upon neutral trade. The Philadelphia Telegraph says 
that under the actual war conditions the United States 
can do little more than to declare its position and make 
clear its own understanding of its rights as a neutral. 
“There is small prospect that it will secure full recogni- 
tion of those rights while Great Britain and Germany 
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are engaged in a death struggle.” Such is the substance 
of much newspaper comment. The N. Y. World thinks 
that the note is illuminating because it points out that 
there are no belligerent rights except those that have 
been conceded by neutrals, whereas the nations at war 
have been assuming that neutral rights are held by 
sufferance and may be denied altogether. “Great Britain 
is now put upon notice,” says the Washington Post, 
“that the United States expects its innocent and neutral 
commerce to pass to neutral countries unmolested, even 
through a cordon of British war ships; that the pre- 
tended blockade of neutral waters is unlawful and will 
not be recognized, and that if American vessels are held 
up this country will demand full reparation.” 


A New Outcry Against Exploits 
of German Submarines. 


[ee condemnation of the sinking of the 
merchant ships Falaba and Aquila, with the major- 
ity of their passengers, by a German submarine, has 
characterized the comment of American newspapers. 
The loss of life of an American citizen on the Falaba 
has been made the subject of diplomatic investigation. 
But that is regarded as incidental. The outcry is against 
this kind of warfare. The fact that it was a German 
submarine is not the important matter, declares the 
Chicago Evening Post; “the thing that was done is the 
thing against which the feeling of this nation revolts, 
and revolts justly. . .. No conditions can justify the 
sinking of an unarmed, unprotected vessel carrying non- 
combatant passengers, without making every provision 
for the safety of innocent human lives involved in the 
act.” The Brooklyn Eagle calls it “murder in cold 
blood”; the Philadelphia Ledger, “a crime against 
humanity.” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch points out 
that press comments on this horror equal at least in vigor 
those printed concerning Belgium. That paper says: 


“Poor Germany! Her leaders must be blind indeed not 
to see that the inevitable effect of the ‘policy of ruthlessness’ 
enforced against noncombatants and neutrals as well as 
combatants is alienating world sympathy. Nations can af- 
ford to be beaten inthonorable warfare. Nations have, with 
the moral support of others, risen to greatness from the 
ashes of defeat. But no nation can afford to offend the 
moral. sense and humane sentiment of mankind. No nation 
is strong enough to survive on might alone. Leaders of a 
nation who ignore ‘decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind’ lead it ultimately to disaster—to a day of reckoning 
when it appeals for sympathy and support in vain. 

“The German people, great in mind and heart, should 
grasp and understand this situation.” 


Dr. Dernburg as spokesman in this country for the 
German attitude asserts that passengers on the ships 
that were sunk had ample warning against taking 
passage on ships sailing into the war zone. The loss of 
life is regrettable but he is unable to understand the 
outcry in view of England’s purpose to starve 70,000- 
ooo Germans, non-combatants and civilians, to death. 
The N. Y. Sun replies: ‘All war is terrible. A block- 
ade that seeks to starve a nation is terrible, but it is an 
act of war. It furthers the purposes of war and tends 
to its speedy conclusion. The drowning of non-com- 
batants is more horrible, for it is not war at all; it can 
have no utility in promoting the military aims of the 
combatants. It is not rational severity; it is mere 
cruelty.” 


CURRENT 


OPINION 


Reparation for Sinking an 
: American Ship. 

HEN the German cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich 

came limping into the neutral harbor of Hampton 
Roads a few weeks ago she brought the news that 
among the fourteen vessels she had destroyed on the 
high seas was one American ship, the Wm. P. Frye, 
laden with a cargo of wheat for British ports. Our 
State Department has found in this event another occa- 
sion for a diplomatic note to Germany. This note took 
the form of an itemized bill of damages for the ship. 
Germany’s prompt reply, tho justifying the action of 
the German captain under the rules of war in general, 
assured payment for both ship and cargo through prize- 
court proceedings because of a special treaty made a 
century ago with this nation. This quick closing of the 
incident has been welcomed by the American press as 
satisfactory ; but Germany’s citation and construction of 
international law is regarded as significant. Germany 
is endeavoring to speak to the world at large, suggests 
the Detroit Free Press, and to notify other governments 
that its arrangement with Washington is not to be con- 
sidered a precedent for them. “Germany is somewhat 
inconsistent in offering to pay for the Frye and at the 
same time holding that her destruction is proper,” ob- 
serves the St. Louis Star. 


“Germany can not hold that it is wrong for England to 
capture neutral ships carrying contraband to enemy ports 
and at the same time hold that it is right for Germany to 
do so. If the sinking of the Frye was proper, then the 
present British prohibition of all trade with German ports 
is right, and we are not to be blamed for not going to war 
with Great Britain over it, as German papers would like 
to taunt us into doing. 

“But the fact is, that neither the sinking of the Frye nor 
the British prohibition of trade by neutrals with Germany 
is right... . Germany’s abandonment of the position she 
has held and her indorsement of the British position does 
not in the least change wrong to right. We still must make 
our voice heard in defense of the rights of neutrals.” 





WELCOMING A NEW MEMBER 
—Kirby in N. Y. Worla 
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THE ALLIES ON THE OFFENSIVE 307 


EUROPE’S MILITARY EXPERTS ON THE IMMEDIATE 
: FUTURE OF THE WAR 


0 pines effort was made by the great general staff 
in Berlin to keep track of the movements of General 
Joffre and General Foch during the past weeks, accord- 
ing to a student of the situation who writes in the Paris 
Gaulois. German anxiety grew out of reports concern- 
ing a council of war in which not only French and 
British military magnates were supposed to take part, 
but at which members of the staff of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas gave their views. The gathering may never 
have taken place. If not, there was a careful com- 
parison of views among the allies on the eve of that 
campaign in which, for the first time, they will assume 
the offensive on every front. The offensive entails a 
much closer unity of action than has characterized the 
strategy of the entente powers hitherto. This unity is 
to be, as the Figaro says, the “conception” of the new 
phase. There will be no forward movement in the west 
until it has been timed accurately with a corresponding 
movement in the eastern theater. The general staff in 
Berlin will no longer find it so easy to entrain divisions 
and rush them from one frontier to the other because 
battles will be too nicely timed. The history of opera- 
tions on land, the experts of the allies think, ought to 
present some novel features in consequence. The Ger- 
mans suspect what is coming, the London Post reports, 
and their spies have been unusually active in France. 


Holding the Germans on 
Two Fronts at Once. 


fap wesaige meer gia the spring campaign will be 
simplicity itself, for the military experts of the 
allied press seem to be in an unusual state of agreement. 
Russia is to exert the severest armed pressure upon 
Hungary and Silesia, and she is nerved for that effort 
according to both the military expert of the London 
Times and the military expert of the Paris Temps. 
Austria will be of little use in the emergency, we are 
asked to believe, seeing that Italy wi!l certainly have 
come in, or, through the threat of coming in, will balk 
plans to relieve Cracow. While Russia presses the foe 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF “THE ENEMY TERRITORY” TO-DAY ‘ . 
Austrian Galicia occu- Cause of the failure of the French and 


The black patch indicates the enemy territory from France to Poland. 


thus on the eastern front, the Kitchener armies, sup- 
porting the reinforced battalions under Joffre, will either 
rush on the German left in Belgium or execute a “con- 
ception” through Alsace which is involved in some mys- 
tery. In fact, assuming the accuracy of hints by the 
military expert of the Débats, to which the military 
expert of the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung attaches importance, 
the new aspect of the war may result from a southern 
movement by the French and British instead of the 
northern drive about which so much has been written. 
This is one of the secrets of the war which has been 
very well kept. Every military expert in Europe seems 
to know that Germany holds her line in France and 
Belgium strongly. Two thirds of her army are still 
there, if we may believe the military expert of the 
Manchester Guardian, who has been most careful in his 
statements and whose predictions have often been veri- 
fied. France, on the other hand, is said by some stu- 
dents of the war abroad to be holding her finest in- 
fantry to the south of Paris. The idea that she has 
abandoned all idea of a movement through Alsace is 
not so generally held by the experts now. 


How Germany Will Conduct 
Her War on Land. 


(ers ought to have a million freshly-trained 
troops by this time to throw into the fighting line 
in the west. British and French military experts, at 
any rate, admit the possibility. The Germans will be 
making a great effort in northern France within the 
next few weeks, we are warned by the experts of no 
less than three London dailies. The situation has 
changed so little since last autumn, to follow the expert 
of the Manchester Guardian on this point, that all the 
reasons impelling the Kaiser’s armies to attack the 
allied line as far as the sea apply with equal force now. 
Germany may be hampered somewhat by her greater 
responsibility just now for the defense of Hungary; 
but, on the other hand, her position in Poland seems 
greatly strengthened. She has not captured Warsaw, 
nor, for that matter, has she captured 





Paris yet; but the exigencies of a 
prolonged war render the capture of 
even a large city relatively less im- 
portant than it was. The general 
staff in Berlin will think itself justi- 
fied in sparing enough men from Po- 
land to strengthen the army detailed 
for the defense of Hungary. The 
idea that German military energies 
are to be directed into a campaign 
against England primarily must be 
dismissed. The expert of the Guar- 
dian is convinced, as are most of his 
brethren in Europe, that France is 
in for a fierce struggle in the north. 
He writes: 


“Looking back on the campaign of 
last autumn which followed the Battle 











of the Marne, we now see that the chief 


pied by the Russians is shown and also the small slice of Alsace occupied by the French. The British turning movements against the 


principal points where the Allies have driven the enemy back during the past month are indicated. 2 _— 
—From the London Maiti German right was the great superiority 
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of the railway within the German lines, which enabled the 
enemy to concentrate much more rapidly than the Allies 
could. Much has been written of late about the excellence 
of the French operations at the eastern end of the frontier, 
and one reason may be that here the French are much better 
served by their railways. Flanders, French and Belgian, 
‘is somewhat inconveniently situated between the French 
northern railway system, which is a little too far west for 
the purposes of the Allied operations against the German 
tight flank, and the main trunk between France and Bel- 
gium, which is in the hands of the Ger- 


CURRENT OPINION 


in Flanders or anywhere else this month is, they argue, 
sheer madness. The Kaiser’s troops, we read in the 
Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, will continue to hold East Flan- 
ders and the territory gained in France. Poland will 
not be wrested from the Germans by the Russians, who 
have been driven out of East Prussia and who can make 
only occasional irruptions there in the near future. The 
contempt for the Russian is based partly upon his in- 
adequate military equipment, for the forces of the Grand 








mans. But on the eastern frontier the 
French system of defence had been care- 
fully thought out and is excellently sup- 
ported by the French railway system. 
That, no doubt, is one of the many rea- 
sons which led the Germans so persist- 
ently to put their main strength on the 
right wing. Moreover, they have there 
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which is favorable to rapid movement | 4 m 

such as the German Staff delights in. LS. OOVLLENS 
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These arguments in favor of a cam- 
paign against the western end of the 
Allied lines are as strong now as ever 
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they have been, and it is quite possible Se, 
that the new offensive will follow the 0, 
same general directions as that of last me | 
autumn.” 
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Has Germany Lost Her First 
Confidence in Her Army? 
ONE important respect the com- 


N 
I ments of German military ex- 
perts on the war by land have been 
modified. There is no longer a pro- 
found contempt for the military 
capacity of the British. The military 
expert of the Hamburger Nachrich- 
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ten, like that of the Berlin Vossische 
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Zeitung, concedes the high value of 
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the new material in the British ranks. 
The period of training has been in- 





adequate, they agree, but the fighting 
quality is there. The fine and soldier- 
ly qualities of the British troops are 
admitted by the expert of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung likewise; but he notes 
that the original expeditionary force 
was composed of tried professional 
soldiers, whereas the Kitchener armies 
are raw levies still. “Of the former 
there can hardly be any left, and as 
to the latter, how can they have been 
made fit for battle in such a short 
time?” These commentators on the 
situation reveal no suspicion at all 
that the German armies are anything 
but invincible. Certain London dailies 
are in the habit of qtoting doleful ex- 
tracts from Berlin newspapers, imply- 
ing that the first confidence of the 
Germans has gone; but this idea is not 
confirmed by the comment of the mil- 
itary experts of the fatherland. They 
profess to be aware that large bodies 
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of troops have been transferred from 











England to the continent, but, all talk 
of 750,000 British on the firing line 


THE GERMAN WESTERN BATTLE LINE SIX MONTHS AGO AND NOW 


The upper sketch map indicates the position of German troops last September. The lower one 
shows the comparatively slight changes all along the line at the present time. 




















SHOOTING A WAY 
Duke Nicholas, says the Berlin Post, have had no arms 
and no ammunition worthy of the name since the war 
began and they are not likely to get any for a long 
time. France is soon to be expelled from the little of 
Alsace she yet retains. 
British Impressions of 
German Optimism. 
HILE German military experts modify their first 
ideas regarding the ease with which the foe can 
be disposed of, London military experts incline to warn 
their readers against the facile optimism with which the 
spring campaign is regarded by the allies. The im- 


mediate future in the western theater of the war is cer- | 


tain to strain severely the resources of France and 
Great Britain, admits the military expert of the London 
Times. He has no doubt of victory; but he is not sure 
that it will come this summer, because, to be decisive, 
the Germans must be driven from Belgium, and it re- 
mains to be seen how the Kitchener armies will endure 
such an effort. The military expert of the London Post 
takes pains also to set forth the factors that may tell 
against the allies. Germany may even hope that, be- 
fore the effects of British pressure by sea and allied 
pressure by land are really felt by herself, France will 
be exhausted and Russia will sue for peace or at least 
welcome it: 

“This is the German hope; and in this belief Germany 
will fight on without any thought of making peace as long 


THROUGH THE DARDANELLES 
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as she occupies the North of France and Flanders. For 
that reason we must strain every nerve in the actual prose- 
cution of the war on its military side. Not until they have 
got the enemy out of Flanders, France, and Poland, can 
the Allies afford to sit down for a little and light their 
pipes. That is why optimism on our side is misplaced and 
dangerous: let us always remember this, that Germany will 
consider herself victorious so long as she is able to fight 
her battles on her enemy’s territory. And here it must be 
confessed that progress is slow, and that France and Bel- 
gium suffer bitterly. Here in this country we are apt to 
be deceived because we are in the habit of judging success 
by the sea, whereas the Continental nations measure war by 
the land. We British have been much doubted on the Con- 
tinent: intriguers everywhere are constantly saying that in 
time we shall tire of this business and abandon our Allies, 
and that our efforts are half-hearted and self-centered. In 
reply, we can only ask our friends to believe in our good 
faith a little longer. France is unconquered, and we be- 
lieve unconquerable ; her armies are better to-day than ever 
they were. As for Russia, the German General Staff can 
no longer affect to despise her armies; upon the contrary, 
they must feel a creeping of dread when they consider a 
Power which moves forward rather like the tides of the 
sea than the operations of a finite army. For Russia can 
never be exhausted. Although Poland has been devastated, 
the true Russia has not yet been touched, and while Ger- 
many fights with tremendous exhaustion of effort and ma- 
terial, the waves of the Russian armies move forward tire- 
lessly and to infinitude.” 





Some of the belligerents seem to think that it is the duty of a neutral 
to help them hold the other fellow down while they pound him.—Deseret 
Evening News. 


What would happen if Uncle Sam got his correspondence mixed and 
sent the Kaiser a note intended for Carranza?—Charleston News and 
Couricr. 





SUSPENSE OF EUROPE OVER THE FATE OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


NLESS the fleets of the allies have by this time 

made good their passage of the Dardanelles into 
the Sea of Marmora, a situation of great difficulty will 
soon confront the three powers. The reverse, as the 
Manchester Guardian admits it to be, in what are called 
the “Narrows” of the Straits, entailing the loss of im- 
portant British and-French ships, had a bad political 
effect for the allies by confirming the arguments of 
those Balkan neutrals who think Germany will win. 
Even the most optimistic London daily now admits the 
crucial importance of opening the Bosphorus and giving 
the ships of the allies a right of way from Odessa to 
the Mediterranean. ‘The whole fortunes of the cam- 
paign may depend upon it,” writes the competent mili- 
tary expert of The Westminster Gazette (London). 
Englishmen are too prone to ask, notes the London 
Times, what connection there can be between the fronts 


in France and Poland and the taking of the Dardanelles. 
“The answer is that the German battle line extends, 
tho not without breaks, from the Yser to the Tigris.” 
The allies are striking where that line is most vul- 
nerable, and the downfall of Constantinople will elim- 
inate the Turk and provide Russia with that path to 
the sea for want of which she remains the crippled 
fighter of the war. Germany realizes the gravity of 
the fall of Constantinople and moves heaven and earth 
to prevent it. 


Determination of the Allies to 
See the Dardanelles Adven- 

: ; ture Through. i 
OWEVER chagrined the allies may feel at the 
checks they sustained in the Dardanelles last 

month, their inspired organs dwell upon the certainty 
of success. Despatches in Paris dailies to the effect 











Types of German beauty scattering flow- 
ers ahead. 


The conquerors. 


PLAN OF A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION IN BERLIN (FRAGMENT) 






Allegorical car showing the War God protecting Belgium. 
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Spirit of German 
Cultur. 
—Paris Rire 
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that two of the battleships were actually beyond Galli- 
poli turned out premature. “The one thing that the 
allies dare not face in a persistent attack on the Dar- 
danelles,” says the London Times, “is failure”; but 
failure, according to the Frankfurter Zeitung, is all 
that has yet been achieved. Seldom has the flat con- 
tradiction between the two sets of facts regarding this 





GETTING EGGSASPERATED 


Tue “Broopinc” Eace: “If some of these eggs don’t hatch out soon, I shall begin to get annoyed!” 


war found so striking an illustration as in the Dar- 
danelles adventure of the allies. German and Austrian 
dailies have been printing news supplied by the ‘Turkish 
government in Constantinople itself. While London 
dailies contain rumors of the Sultan’s flight into Asia, 
Berlin papers have him attending the mosque in his 
European capital. It is no longer possible, concedes 
the naval expert of the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, however, 
to refer to the operations of the allies in the straits as 
“bluff,” altho some of its German contemporaries per- 
sist in doing so. This authority lays stress upon the 
difficulty of the land operations. If Great Britain and 
France possessed enough soldiers of trained capacity, 
he adds, they would long ago have undertaken a land 
campaign without forcing the Straits. Russia has 
proved incapable of tffective assistance. He concludes: 


“Altogether, the task of achieving a serious military re- 
sult is most difficult. There is no sign that even the con- 
ditions preliminary to such a result could be realized. It 
is highly probable that the allies considerably overestimated 
their own effectiveness by sea and underestimated the fight- 
ing strength of the fortifications in the Dardanelles, besides 
reckoning erroneously upon the help of Greece. It may 
be also that they underestimated the general firmness of 
Turkey and undertook the whole attack because the pres- 
sure of the Turkish army upon the Suez Canal caused 
anxiety, and in the hope that a serious attack would find 
Turkey weak and submissive.” 


Anxiety of the British Over 
. the Turkish Situation. 
RCHANGEL ought to be open to Russian com- 


merce by the middle of this new month; but Russia 
will remain sealed as much as Germany herself if the 
allies do not get to Constantinople. Petrograd was 
told, says the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, that the task 
would be impossible without military aid, which the 
Czar agreed to find. There was some failure of co- 
operation between the land and sea forces, with the re- 
sult that the losses of the allies, both in ships and men, 
have been very heavy. France, at a critical moment, 
did not send troops from Africa, and there exists, at 


OPINION 


this “crisis,” a dispute among the allies that may have 
a most serious effect upon the future of the campaign. 
In truth, were one to accept the reports in Berlin dailies, 
there would be reason to suspect that the allies, ever 
since undertaking to get through the Dardanelles, have 
been rent almost asunder by their own jealousies and 
bickerings, Russia dreading that she will not be allowed 
to hold Constantinople when they ar- 
rive and England fearing they will 
never arrive at all. The British pub- 
lic quite misconceived the gravity of 
the whole expedition, as military ex- 
perts in London remind their readers. 
Even after the fleet has effected the 
passage of the Dardanelles, it would 
be folly, they add, to expect a tri- 
umphant progress across the Sea of 
Marmora to Constantinople itself. 
“The attempt to force the Darda- 
nelles ranks among the greatest naval 
enterprises known to history,” says the 
London Post. “The results of suc- 
cess will be immensely important, not 
less momentous the consequences of 
S"London John Buy failure.” The fall of Constantinople 

will be the beginning of the end of 
Germany as a military power, observes the London 
News. The Berlin general staff has devoted every 
energy to prevent such a catastrophe by providing 
adequate land forces on the spot. To expect speedy 
triumph for the allies in such a contest is sheer stupid- 
ity. It adds: 


“The agitation in Italy, which has resulted in numerous 
demonstrations and one serious riot, is likely to grow rather 
than fade as the operations in the Dardanelles move to their 
climax. Italy is intensely interested in the future of the 
Balkans, and the collapse of Turkey would hasten the 
crystallization of Italian opinion. We here should under- 
stand that Italy’s policy will be decided simply and solely 
by her estimate of her interests. The sentimental argu- 
ment for intervention, tho very loudly trumpeted, has a 
limited appeal. To southern Italy Trieste and Trentino 
are names only. In northern Italy, where they are names 
of power to some elements, the Socialists and the Clericals 





ALL ABOARD! 
—Minor in N. Y. World 
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THE CRISIS IN GREECE ° 


stand firmly for peace. Under such conditions no Italian 
statesman will try the great venture of war unless events 
drive towards it. “The capture of Constantinople might 
well be such an event.” 


Pandemonium in Constantinople 
as the Allies Draw Near. 
NVER PASHA returned to Constantinople last 


month from an Asiatic campaign in order to pre- 
vent a flight of the Turkish government to Broussa. 
He was summoned in haste by the Germans after a 
violent scene between his own faction and that of the 
“old Turks.” The Grand Vizier, to follow the London 
Chronicle, had decided to negotiate with the allies in 
the Dardanelles. He and his colleagues were revising a 
note to the American Ambassador on the subject when 
General Liman von Sanders burst in. The German 
commander threatened to shoot anyone, Grand Vizier 
or not, who attempted to communicate with the allies. 
All this, which passes for news in London, is taken as 
brazen mendacity in Berlin, where the Vossische cites 
it as a type of the tale with which the American mind 
is poisoned. London dailies, on the other hand, copy 
despatches from Constantinople in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung as evidence of the fashion in which the German 
public is deluded—despatches which report the allies 
at their last gasp in the Dardanelles. There is a gen- 
eral agreement, however, that the residents of Con- 
stantinople are getting their cellars ready with a view 
to bombardment. The Turks understand the delay of 
the allies and the misadventures of their expedition in 
the Dardanelles to be due to the failure of Greece to 
“come in” at the last moment. 


Failure of Greece to Join the 
; Allies in Gallipoli. ; 
NCE the allies were agreed upon the expedition to 


Constantinople, the government of Greece signified 
its readiness to participate. At the last moment the 
King upset all calculations by refusing to sanction 
the expedition. Premier Venizelos resigned and the 
Balkan world was dumbfounded. Athenian dailies, 
especially the Nea Himera, now elucidate these mys- 





WILLIAM O’ THE WISP 


—London Punch 
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teries. Greece, apparently, was to despatch a com- 
paratively small force—fifty thousand men or less— 
to cooperate with the fleets in the Straits and off Con- 
stantinople. The plans of the allies turned out to be so 














THE ELIXIR 
—Fitz in St. Louis Post-Despatch 


ambitious that an army of some magnitude proved 
indispensable. The Greek expedition would have to 
be strongly enforced in time, thus weakening the Hel- 
lenes on their Macedonian frontier. Moreover, in the 
absence of a formal pact with the allied powers, Greece 
would be acting without a valid guarantee, a point on 
which the German minister in Athens laid stress. 
What impressed Athenian dailies was the fact that if 
Bulgaria attacked Greece while the Hellenes were away 
in Turkey, Macedonia would easily succumb to the 
ambitious Ferdinand. The allies, at the least, should 
pledge themselves to force Bulgaria to yield whatever 
she might capture behind the backs of the Hellenes. 
Reports in Athenian dailies that France professed com- 
plete indifference to Greek participation and even de- 
clared that no Hellenes were to enter Constantinople 
with the allied forces are denied by the Paris Temps 
as German mendacities. Nor is there any basis, says 
the Novoye Vremya (Petrograd), for German reports 
that Russian jealousy kept Greece out of the expedi- 
tion. The allies would have welcomed Greek coopera- 
tion, says the London Standard, because of its moral 
effect, the military factor being negligible. Unfor- 
tunately for King Constantine, it says, his court is all 
for the Germans, thanks to the influence of the Queen, 
“who adores her brother, the German Emperor.” 


Why the Greeks May Soon 
; Cease to be Neutral. 
A* THE coming general election in Greece, the Hel- 


lenes may be expected to restore Venizelos as 
Prime Minister, or at least give power to his adherents. 
A different outcome will prove the press of the allies 
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FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 
—Enright in Harper’s Weekly 


deluded and the press of Athens itself no guide. Of 
the thirteen Athenian daily newspapers, but three can 
now be called pro-German, notwithstanding the energy 
of a propaganda directed from Berlin at which the 
English are especially indignant. Germany knows, in- 
sists the London Post, that it is hopeless to expect 
Greece to draw the sword on the side of Berlin and 
Vienna. Hence the efforts of the German minister in 
Athens are directed to the maintenance of Greek neu- 
trality, and this, for the moment, he has managed. It 
comforts itself with the reflection that the policy of 
neutrality can not survive the general election. Here 
is its summing up: 


“It needs hardly to be pointed out that Greece has let a 
unique chance slip through her fingers of putting herself 
into a position of far greater international importance and 
prestige than she has hitherto held or can hope to attain by 
the ordinary course of events. It is absurd to say (as the 
small pro-German Party reiterate) that Greece, by assisting 
at the overthrow of Turkey, is digging her own grave to 
benefit Russia. But quite apart from that consideration, 
which is still open to discussion, what is beyond dispute is 
the fact that the fate of the Ottoman Empire will be de- 
cided in any case by the victors in this world-war, and 
Greece’s wishes will be considered only in so far as they 
are compatible with the interests of the victors. If Ger- 
many wins, the Ottoman Empire will not only be preserved 
intact, but greatly strengthened (under a German protec- 
torate), in which case Greece stands to gain nothing and 
to lose a great deal. The persecution of the Greeks of 
Turkey, which has been going on all these past months and 
years under the indifferent eyes of Turkey’s German pre- 
ceptors, will then naturally continue until there is not a 
Greek left in the Ottoman dominions. If the Entente wins, 
Greek interests will receive due consideration only if 
Greece has helped actively in the overthrow of the Ottoman 
power.” 





Servia: I may have hatched you out, but you’re no child of mine. 
—Enright in Harper’s Weekly 


The Scramble in the Balkans 
Waits on Constantinople. 


POR the moment, events in Europe hang upon de- 
velopments in the Sea of Marmora, where, as a 
naval expert writes in the Giornale d’/talia, the fleet 
of the allies ought to have arrived by this time if it is 
to arrive at all. The action of Rumania, Greece, Italy 
and Bulgaria depends now on the result of the dis- 
play of force in the regions in which they are most 
interested, chimes in the London News. “The Euro- 
pean war is a single whole, and any region where cqn- 
quests could be rapidly made by either side may be de- 
cisive as to the fate of all the other regions.” This is 
the theory upon which the expedition to Constantinople 
will be pushed at every hazard. The allies are so cer- 
tain of their success that not a few Paris papers dis- 
cuss the project of appointing a new Sultan. The Eng- 
lish would retain Mahmoud V., remarks the Temps, 
because he is so docile, so insignificant and so weak. 
The French colonial office, mindful of its own Moham- 
medan population, thinks of setting up a commander of 
the faithful in Mecca itself. The Turkish forces will 
be driven from every line leading to Suez, the holy 
places will be occupied and the old doubts respecting 
the right of a sultan in Constantinople to rule the faith- 
ful submitted to the Ulemas and the Sheiks. There has 
long raged among the Mohammedans a controversy on 
the subject of any Turkish Sultan’s divine right to the 
Caliphate. The dignity can be conferred in its pleni- 
tude only upon a descendant of the prophet in the true 
male line, and this, as the allies have recently learned, 
is not the case with the members of the Ottoman 
dynasty. The discussion, long academic, will become 
practical, according to the Temps, when Constantinople 
falls. It predicts that event confidently as a matter of 
the near future. 
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YUAN SHI KAI GETS ANOTHER JOLT FROM TOKYO 
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COMPLICATION OF THE EUROPEAN CRISIS BY JAPAN’S 
: PRESSURE UPON CHINA 


_ CE the reported despatch of a formidable Japanese 

military expedition to China about six weeks ago, 
the censorship of despatches from both Peking and 
Tokyo is reported in Berlin dailies as unprecedentedly 
severe. So little of an authentic nature seems to slip 
through that the Paris Temps and the Berlin Kreuz- 
Zeitung involve themselves still in mazes of contradic- 
tion regarding the mysterious envoy from Japan who, 
it is rumored, is on his way to Europe to conclude a 
separate peace with Emperor William. There is no 
such envoy, insists the French daily, inspired by the 
Quai d’Orsay, altho the organ of the Wilhelmstrasse 
understands that he exists in an unofficial capacity. In 
the meantime Tokyo dailies are prone to alarmist com- 
ment upon reports of German intrigue in Peking, where 
Yuan Shi Kai is considering, apparently, a suggestion 
that he escape the exactions of the Okuma ministry by 
becoming a vassal of Germany after the fashion of the 
Turkish Sultan. Behind the mystifications of the past 
month a crisis of grave proportions is developing, in 
the opinion of the Manchester Guardian, which, with 
some other English organs, thinks it high time for Sir 
Edward Grey to dispel these obscurities with a definite 
statement. Significance is attached by European papers 
to the reticence of official Washington in all that relates 
to the action of Japan in China. 


Japan’s Determination to Act 
With Energy in China. 
UAN SHI KAT, at last accounts, confronted Japan 


in a mood of impotence, confiding to some of his 
diplomatic advisers that without European or American 
support he was helpless. These reports are circulated 
in the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung upon the basis of letters 
from the well-informed in Peking. One Japanese divi- 
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THE JAPANESE ANSWER 
—Bowers in Newark Evening Star 


sion after another embarks from Sasebo for China. 
No less than forty thousand additional troops reached 
the Asiatic mainland several weeks ago and the move- 
ment proceeds. The Japanese garrison at Tsing-tau 
and garrisons at other points on the Chinese coast have 
been augmented in men and material considerably. Ofh- 
cial explanations in Tokyo indicate that these measures 
were taken to police the country and to replace regi- 
ments brought home. Attention is called to the fact, on 
the other hand, that the Japanese battleship squadron, 
sent home for overhaulings, reappeared off the Chinese 
coast considerably strengthened. Newspapers in Tokyo 
follow the progress of anti-Japanese agitations in Pe- 
king with interest, attributing them to German machina- 
tions. The Hochi affirms that the pledges of Yuan Shi 
Kai are unreliable and says, as do some of its con- 
temporaries, that the Peking government is deceiving 
the allies. An important section of the Japanese press, 
headed by the Mainichi (Osaka), has begun an anti- 
German campaign, declaring that the resistance of 
China to the legitimate demands of Japan is prompted 
by German diplomatists. Yuan Shi Kai, it feels con- 
fident, is in all but name the ally of Emperor William. 
But all Tokyo dailies seem agreed that the Japanese 
government will pursue a firm course with the dictator 
in Peking. 
Japanese and Chinese Ideas 
of German Diplomacy. 

OW that the election in Japan has been decided, 

the position of Premier Okuma, confronted by an 
alliance of the army and the navy clans, is, thinks the 
Paris Gaulois, more difficult than ever. The Jingoes 
are certain that Germany will revenge herself after the 
war by absorbing some of China. A coalition of Japan, 
France, Russia and Great Britain to forestall the venge- 
ance Germany is sure to seek after the war is urged in 
the Revue Diplomatique by Doctor Ariga, the authority 
on international law, and for a time adviser to the 
Peking government. “It is especially important that 
Japan further such a plan, since Germany is certain 
to attempt inroads upon China, demanding territory in 
return for that taken by Japan, on the ground that 
Japan’s success, was made possible by the indifference 
of the Peking government.” This authority does not 
think Japan and Great Britain alone could face the peril 
adequately. Chinese statesmen are less under the spell 
of the might of Germany, according to the Paris Débats, 
but they have been fed with “mendacities” by the agents 
of Berlin and have a very erroneous notion of the desti- 
nies of the conflict raging in Europe. It impresses them 
to learn that Germany holds Belgium and so much of 
France, besides having reduced Turkey to the position 
of her vassal. They are affected likewise by a dread 
of Japan, growing more keen as the crisis develops. 


How Yuan Shi Kai Contem- 
plates the European War. 


be FEURTS to analyze what is supposed to be going 
on in the mind of Yuan Shi Kai, as he notes the 
progress of events in Europe, find space from time to 
time in the organs of the allies. The dictator is some- 
what aghast, as is intimated in the Paris Figaro, the 
London News and the Novoye Vremya of Petro- 
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grad, at the notion of a submerged Germany. Peking 
diplomacy, as the Paris paper reminds us, has always 
been based upon the simple idea of playing one Euro- 
pean power against another. German ambitions were a 
convenient make-weight to Yuan Shi Kai against the 
pressure of the entente powers and especially against 
France and Russia. Japan was hated and dreaded al- 
ways ; but the activities of German diplomatists neutral- 
ized the effects of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Yuan 
Shi Kai would be greatly disconcerted were imperial 
Pan-Germanism to be crushed, leaving China alone in 
a world dominated by the entente powers. He would 
give a good deal to learn just how the situation in 
Europe will resolve itself, and, for the moment, is a 
pliable instrument in German hands. He is even said 
to be winking at the activities of agents from Berlin 
who subsidize an anti-Japanese vernacular press. 


Resolving China into Her 
Constituent Elements. 


(a policy in China from the outbreak of the 
war, as analyzed in the allied press, has consisted 
in an emphasis of every local tendency toward separa- 
tion. More than once the well-informed correspondents 
of such dailies as the Paris Temps and the London Post 
have dwelt upon the independence of the provincial 
authorities in the face of the administrative measures 
of Peking. Exactly how far the authority of Peking 
extends over the provincial governments is a moot point 
even in normal times. Just now, stimulated by the 
diplomacy of Berlin, there may be said to flourish about 
as many governments in China as the Kaiser can in- 
stigate. While Tokyo, London and Paris exert pressure 
in Peking, Berlin is bringing it to bear in the provinces. 
Treaties of which nobody ever heard before come to 
light at crucial moments. The only available troops 
happen to have been trained mainly under German 
auspices, for Yuan Shi Kai always preferred the 
militarism of Berlin to that of Paris or Petrograd. 
The promising officers in the dictator’s army were edu- 
cated by the Germans. Nor do those democratic ideals 
for which the allies profess to be fighting commend 
themselves to one who has risen to power after the 
fashion of Yuan Shi Kai. It has become necessary, as 
even the London Times, so friendly to Japan, agrees, 
to deal with this situation very astutely and without 
playing into the hands of German diplomacy. This 
course does not, however, suit the Japanese at all. The 
efforts of the British foreign office to keep Japan within 
certain limits, in deference to Chinese susceptibilities, 
has provoked inflammatory remarks in the Osaka 
Mainichi and other important papers. In the end, 
Japan will not be restrained, her dread of German in- 
fluence in China having become the supreme considera- 
tion. 
Suggestions of More Publicity 
on the Subject of China. 

A the secrecy with reference to China and Japan 

maintained hitherto by both official Washington 
and official London lends itself admirably to German 
purposes, notes the Manchester Guardian, and even the 
organs of vested interests in the British capital deplore 
occasionally the reticence of Sir Edward Grey when 
questioned lately on the subject in the Commons. “The 
silence of the foreign office may shroud a very grave 
danger,” says the London Economist, for instance. 
“Japan can not afford either the cost or the discredit 


of creating by military aggression fresh chaos in China.” 
Allowance, however, must be made for the fact, says 
London Truth, that at Peking as at Washington “Ger- 
man agents and German money are working to make 
trouble for Great Britain” and that “the ambitions of 
Japan are a useful ingredient for admixture in both 


these cauldrons of intrigue.” Nevertheless: 


“Without laboring details, we may say that Japan claims 
an absolute veto over all railway and commercial conces- 
sions, a preponderating voice in the provision of war ma- 
terial, the management of police, and the kind of surveil- 
lance over the Chinese Government that is exercized over 
Egypt by Great Britain. It is not denied that considerable 
bodies of troops have been shipped to China, whose bayo- 
nets must, as it were, dot the i’s and cross the t’s of any 
representations that have been made... . 

“Let us suppose that the Japanese demands are conceded, 
and that practically the whole development of China is 
referred to Japanese capital. Clearly Japan cannot herself 
raise that capital. She will have to seek it in New York, 
London, or Paris, if, that is, her diplomatic success is to 
be anything more than a dead letter. In no such money 
market would there be any eagerness to finance the present 
program, 

“Japan has during the last dozen years displayed such 
sound judgment that we may trust her once more to take 
a large view of the situation. She is firmly entrenched in 
Korea, and will, as a matter of course, play a great and, 
one hopes, a useful part in the history of the East. But 
she will bite off more than she can .chew if she attempts to 
convert China into her vassal. Japan may be the most bril- 
liant, but China is the most solid race in the East, and she 
will tolerate tutelage only as long as it suits her mind so 
to do.” 


So far as protesting is concerned, China can do it as well as any other 
nation.—Florida Times-Union. 

The war is likely to provide the new slogan for the daughters of rich 
Americans: “Marry Americans first.”"—Los Angeles Jimes. 

Maybe international law was made to be observed in time of peace.— 
Toledo Blade, 





























JAPANESE PERIL 


“Both ways?” 


“No—if I go to Europe I stay.” —Turin Pasquine 
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A NIGHT VIEW OF THE “CITY OF PALACES” 


The electrical a of the Exposition is under the charge of Mr. W. D’A. Ryan. 


Nothing equal to it has ever been seen before. The illumi- 


nation of all the buildings is effected by indirect lighting, so that while the sources of light are hidden each building, each fountain and each pool is all 


aglow. 
found in one battery on the water-front. 


In addition, huge clouds of steam are exploded high in air and then played upon by the vari-colored searchlights, forty of which are to be 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AND THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION—A MONUMENTAL CONTRAST 


HE war in Europe and the Exposition in San 

Francisco present a striking contrast. On the 
other side of the sea seven nations—not count- 
ing Portugal and Japan—are spending approximately 
fifty million dollars a day in the destruction of human 
life and property. On this side, forty-two nations have 
combined in an exhibition the total value of which is 
estimated at three hundred and fifty million dollars, de- 
signed to set forth the achievements of science, industry 
and art in the creation of the very things the war is 
destroying. Each event is in its way an unexampled 
exhibition of war. One is a war between different 
races of mankind. The other is a war waged by the 
whole human race for the subjugation of the forces 
of nature. In one case, all the reserves of science and 
invention are brought into play for the destruction of 
human life, its comforts and necessities, its works of 
art, its temples of worship. In the other case, all these 
reserves are marshaled to enhance human life, augment 
its comforts, nourish its sense of beauty, and increase 
its consciousness of human brotherhood. Did the world 
ever show a more massive and monumental contrast 
than this—the greatest war of history on one side, on 
the other the greatest exhibition ever seen of the tri- 
umphs of peace and international intercourse? It is a 
good thing that that mythical visitor from Mars still 
remains mythical. If he were to look upon our planet 





Editor of CurreENt OPINION: 

Why should Americans see the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion? 

Because they have a sense of beauty that will be grat- 
ified by the architecture, statuary, gardening and color 
scheme of the Exposition. 

Because they will become acquainted with the western 
half of the United States, its parks, mountains, glaciers, 
cities, people and the Pacific Ocean. 

Because they will never have an opportunity to see a 
more beautiful exposition or a better opportunity to see 
an exhibition of man’s most recent achievements in 
science, industry and art. 

Because all Americans will be made more proud by 
seeing a city prosperous, cheerful and beautiful that eight 
years ago was ruined, 

FRANKLIN K. LANE, 











at close range just now it might drive him crazy trying 
to account for the situation. 


Influence of the War on the 
Exposition. 
T IS a mistake, according to Seth think 
that the war has deprived the Exposition of its in- 
ternational character. More nations are represented 
as exhibitors than at any previous world’s fair. Not 
one has withdrawn because of the war. Nor does the 
war seem likely now to defeat the success of the fair 
in the matter of attendance. In the first five weeks of 
the World’s Exposition held in Chicago, the attendance 
was 1,825,000. It took five weeks and one day for 
the St. Louis Exposition to pass the two-million mark. 
3ut that mark was reached and passed by the present 
Exposition on the thirtieth day after opening, breaking 
all records. If this same average is maintained for the 
ten months during which the Exposition is to last, the 
aggregate attendance will be well over twenty millions. 
That for the St. Louis Exposition was nineteen mil- 
lions. Already, as noted by the Washington Post, travel 
overland as well as by the Panama Canal to California 
is assuming huge proportions, and the automobile com- 
panies report that, in spite of the war in Europe, the 
sale of motor cars here is larger than ever before, and 
that tourist travel in this country, presumably to Cali- 
fornia, will be of enormous volume. It is a matter of 
regret that the Lincoln Highway could not have been 
completed by the time the Exposition was opened. But 
even in its incomplete condition, the number of cars 
that will pass over that route during the summer is 
estimated all the way from 10,000 to 25,000. Says the 
Boston Transcript, speaking of the Exposition: “Per- 
haps, had the great conflict which is now devastating 
Europe been foreseen when the campaign for this work 
began, it never would have been undertaken. Perhaps 
there are those sharing the responsibility for its success 
or failure who now wish that it had not been. But we 
believe the early apprehensions caused by the war were 
not well founded. Without doubt this is going to be a 
California year.” 


Low, to 
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The Exposition as a Counter 
Demonstration to Europe’s 
War. 

(= effect of the war in Europe is to emphasize 

the Pan-American character of the Exposition. 
This was bound to be emphasized in any event 
in an Exposition celebrating the construction of the 
Panama Canal; but the war has added to the natural 
tendency in that direction. It has helped to emphasize, 
also, the Oriental character of the fair, which, as the 
N. Y. Evening Post remarks, “should help us to look 
abroad in the directions in which our vision has been 
most limited.” Argentina, for instance, has spent 
$1,700,000 on her exhibits, or four times as much as 
either Italy or France. China has spent twice as much 
as either of those nations. Even Australia has spent 
nearly as much as either, and Japan has spent a great 
deal more. Yet the war has not caused a single nation 
to withdraw from participation, and the number of ex- 
hibits — over 80,000 — is unprecedented. So is their 
value, which is over $300,000,000. The whole effect 
of the towers, courts, and other buildings is Oriental or 
semi-Oriental. Writing in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, Ben Macomber says: “The court is an essential 
element of the Oriental architecture of the Mediterra- 
nean which provided the theme of the Exposition plan. 
There, however, it is the patio, the place of the siesta, 
the playground of the children. Here the courts have 
been made the chief architectural feature of the group. 
There the courts are private. Here they ase merely 
hidden.” The effect of the architecture is described by 
Seth Low as “beautifuf beyond words,” and by a writer 
in the N. Y. Evening World as “so impossibly beautiful 
that it makes you feel all choky.” Even the commercial 
exhibits have been designed -with a view to making 
strong appeal to Oriental and Latin-American visitors. 
The whole effect of the Exposition becomes thus, in a 
way, that of a counter demonstration against the war. 
This effect is not only seen but heard. The torrents of 
eloquence being let loose at the fair strike this same 





Editor of CurrENT QpINION: 


Life is made up of one choice after another. Some- 
times we come to’the forks of roads and there are no 
guide-posts. Then choice is likely to be chance. 

Just now it happens that the war in Europe makes us 
long for peace and causes us to wonder how we can keep 
it with honor. We know that day by day distance is 
contracting, and that, whether we will or no, we shall 
soon be touching elbows with-every race. 

How these races are to affect us and what we are to 
mean to them becomes of great moment to us, of supreme 
moment to our children. 

Knowledge is the one precipitant of racial and national 
prejudice. The Panama-Pacific Exposition affords the 
means of knowledge of the art, science and progress of 
the peoples of the world. It affords an opportunity to 
make an honest estimate of our neighbors. 

In a land where the individual is in reality the arbiter 
of his country’s destiny, he should, wherever and when- 
ever possible, avail himself of the opportunity to enlarge 
his horizon. Here is his opening. Most knowledge is 
acquired with great labor. Here is knowledge served to 
the _ of vacation and in the play-grounds of the 
world. 

It is a feast for the gods. It is being served to all who 
have the godlike wish to know. 

It is sure to promote not only individual happiness, 
which is worth much, but universal peace, which is worth 
more. 

This exposition is the first which combines the material 
and the altruistic. It is a new butterfly, a new orchid, a 
new machine, a new style, a new product. It is well 
worth our seeing. 

TuHos. R. MARSHALL. 
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Editor of CurrENT OPINION: 


An American who does not attend the Exposition will 
have to explain why, all the rest of his life. 

The architecture of the buildings and courts, the scheme 
of colors which draws all into unity, and the general plan 
constitute each and all of them landmarks in the history 
of art. The Exposition and its features will be quoted 
for years to come, and the man who has not been here will 
—_ to go and sit down in a corner while the other people 
talk. 

The position of the Exposition at the Golden Gate 
touches the imagination of all who see it and can never 
be forgotten. The exhibits mark the progress of inven- 
tion and art up to this precise day of the world, and to 
see them is an education. 

Most important, however, of all is it for an American 
citizen that he should see the western coast of his coun- 
try, and particularly the California that is set here to 
represent it. We of the West are ‘inclined to think that 
anyone who has not seen that part of our land which 
looks out upon the Pacific is not living up to his full 
occasion for rejoicing and pride that he is an American 
citizen. 

Benj. IpE WHEELER. 











note, as in the speech of Japan’s commissioner-general, 
Haruki Yamawaki. “During my student days at the 
university,” he said, “I learned about the permanent 
neutrality zone. To-day, in a truer sense, there exists. 
a neutrality zone—the best example of which is this. 
great international exposition. The words of my es- 
teemed friend, Dr. Skiff, are true: ‘Within the inclosure: 
of these exposition grounds there are no foreigners.’ 
From this ideal neutrality zone ascends the god of peace, 
riding on the clouds of rainbow colors, to proclaim: 
good will to the wide, wide world. Wonderful is the- 
spectacle as he ascends in his glory, marvelous its im- 
pression.” 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the 
Great Exposition. 


wo an Exposition that covers 625 acres—equal 
to the combined areas of the Chicago and’ 
Buffalo expositions —and including more than 8o,- 
ooo exhibits, it is manifestly impossible to give an 
adequate description in words, even if one were to- 
write a book on the subject. It is possible to touch only 
the high lights. The center and key to the entire palace 
group of buildings is the Court of the Universe. It is. 
vast in extent—goo by 700 feet—and in the opinion of 
one writer, “suffers from its very magnificence.” 
Around this are grouped the Palaces of Manufacture, 
Varied Industries, Liberal Arts, Education, Agricul-- 
ture, Food Products, Transportations, and Mines and 
Metallurgy. The Court of the Universe with these- 
palaces and four additional courts forms an architec- 
tural unit. East of this group, and to be considered a 
part of it, is the Palace of Machinery, and west of the 
group, in a corresponding situation, is the Palace of 
the Fine Arts. The walls of the buildings in this City of 
Palaces are about as high as a six-story city building, 
but colossal domes and towers and minarets rise to 
heights of 160, 270 and 235 feet, and one tower, 
the Tower of Jewels, rises 435 feet in the air. “There 
is no doubt,” says Hamilton Wright in the National 
Magazine, “that nowhere in the world at the present 
time is such a collection of architectural marvels to be 
seen as at San Francisco.” But this City of Palaces 
forms but one of three sections of the Exposition. The: 
second section consists of the buildings and pavilions of 
33 States and 19 foreign nations, the live-stock exhibi-- 
tion, the aviation field, race track and drill grounds.. 

















THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION BY NIGHT 


THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS AND THE LAGOON AT NIGHT 


THE PALACE OF MANUFACTURES AND ITS ILLUMINATED ITALIAN TOWER 
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The third section—“the Zone’”—consists of the amuse- 
ment concessions. Each of these sections has architec- 
tural and historic interests of its own. The State and 
foreign pavilions reproduce historic structures such as 
the old State House at Boston, Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon, Independence Hall at Philadelphia, the 
famous temple of Kioto, the Mosque of St. Sophia’s, 
the Forbidden City in Peking, the Castle of Kronberg 
at Elsinore. In the amusement Zone—which alone rep- 
resents an investment of over $10,000,000—is a repro- 
duction of the Panama Canal through which, seated in 
comfortable chairs on a moving platform, one is carried 
slowly past the great dams, locks and lakes and the 
Culebra Cut. Here also are an impressive reproduction 
of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, another of the 
Yellowstone National Park, and an expurgated edition 
of a miner’s camp of ’49. In this Zone is also a lake 
in which one may have a ride under water in a veritable 
submarine. . 


The World’s Greatest Peace 
Exhibit. 

HE effect of the war is seen to some degree in 

the exhibits, especially in those of the fine arts. 
Rare collections of paintings, for instance, which other- 
wise would not have been moved from the galleries of 
Europe, have been taken to the fair to avoid the possible 
fate of Louvain. The artists of France, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Germany and Italy are amply represented. Those 
of England are not. Her government failed to pay 
costs even for packing the paintings of her own art- 
ists. In consequence not a single English artist is 
well represented. France defrayed the expenses not 
only of the French artists but of the Belgian as well. 
While even the warring peoples of Europe are thus ade- 
quately represented in the various palaces, the other 
nations have surpassed themselves, laying special em- 





Editor of Current OPINION: 


Every good American should visit the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for many reasons. 

First, it, is worth while scenically. In its architecture 
and in its setting by the Golden Gate, this is the most 
charming of all the many world fairs. 

Second, the exhibits themselves are worth crossing a 
continent to see. Our next neighbor, Japan, has espe- 
cially outdone herself for our friendly consideration. 

Third, Europe is closed for repairs and will remain so 
for some time. She does not want us, and those of us 
who must visit her will be much distressed at what we see. 

Fourth, no one knows America who has not seen Cali- 
fornia. California is to the rest of the Union what spring 
is to the rest of the year. California means hope, enthu- 
siasm, freedom, confidence. 

Fifth, the cure for war is the extension of patriotism. 
The Exposition stands for “planetary patriotism.” It 
recognizes that commerce is based on good will, and good 
will is not stopped by national boundaries. 

Sixth, the trip overland,—with its possibilities in the 
Yellowstone, the Selkirks, the Sierras, the Cascades, the 
Colorado Cafion and the Great Divide—is one no good 
American can afford to miss. Some of us have taken it 
more than a hundred times, finding its charms still fresh. 

Seventh, California is the door to incomparable Japan, 
to marvelous Hawaii. “The second turn to the left after 
leaving San Francisco” and you come to Stevenson’s 
place at Samoa. Then there is Tahiti, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia and China, all likewise “Out West.” And so 
is Alaska with its mile-wide front of the Muir Glacier, 
its salmon rivers and its fir-covered islands of the fjords. 

Eighth, there is also the Exposition at San Diego, a 
perfect gem in a perfect setting. To know San Diego is 
to know America—for everything else of our nation lies 
between that city and Eastport, Maine. 


Davip STARR JORDAN. 














Editor of CurrENT OPINION: 


. The Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco sur- 
passes any exposition which has been held in either 
America or Europe. It was planned upon a broad scale 
and nothing has been left undone to make it a thoro 
success. It is quite probable that no other really great 
exposition will be seen in our day. 

The great palaces, devoted to the Fine Arts, Manufac- 
turing, Transportation, Agriculture, Mining and the like; 
the numerous and imposing State Buildings; the mar- 
velous Electrical Illumination at night; the brilliant Tower 
of Jewels, but a few feet lower than Washington’s Monu- 
ment at the National Capitol; the general color scheme; 
the numerous and varied exhibits from every avenue of 
human endeavor, make the Exposition a veritable Uni- 
versity, fascinating and vast. 

The trip across the country to the Pacific Coast is in- 
teresting and instructive; it will familiarize many of our 
countrymen with a great portion of their country which 
is but little known to them. 

San Francisco and California have done a work of 
national significance. Every thoughtful person who be- 
holds it is filled with admiration for their achievement. 
I wish it were possible for every American, particularly 
young Americans, to see it. We owe it to ourselves and 
to hospitable San Francisco and California to see what 
they have so splendidly accomplished. 


CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS. 











phasis upon those products in which they excel. Hawaii, 
for instance, has a wonderful exhibition of vividly col- 
ored fishes, South Africa makes a striking display of 
diamonds and the diamond industry, Japan sets forth an 
unprecedented collection of Japanese works of art, 
China spreads herself in silks and satins and inlaid 
work. Press reports dwell upon “the greatest live- 
stock show in the world’s history,” more than half a 
million dollars being set aside for prizes in this one 
department. The epic of the wheat is made obvious to 
the eye in all its details—the plowing, the sowing, the 
reaping, the threshing, the handling in elevators, on the 
railways and in the ships. Three hundred conventions 
and conferences, national and international in charac- 
ter, are to be held in San Francisco during the life of 
the fair, and two hundred or more contests, mostly ath- 
letic in character. The international polo meet began 
March 15, and $100,000 has been set aside for prizes 
for this one series of contests. In the international 
Eistedfodd 20,000 singers from many lands are ex- 
pected to take part and $25,000 has been appropriated 
for prizes. A large part of the regular daily program, 
indeed, is devoted to music, ten or a dozen concerts 
going on every day. 
Popular Interest In the Army 
and Navy Exhibits. 


UT it is not alone in the exhibitions that the in-— 


fluence of the war is to be seen. In the press 
narratives we note such passages as this: “Down 
the great central aisle of Machinery Hall, through 
groves of engines, boilers, turbines, tractions, well- 
borers and rock-crushing plants, past a tin-can factory 
in full blast—which had its admirers—and a great Hoe 
press that was turning out a colored Sunday ‘supple- 
ment’ at one hundred thousand to the hour, the main 
stream made for Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy exhibit.” 
This navy exhibit alone covers an area of nearly 50,000 
square feet, displaying models of all types of warships, 
from dreadnoughts to submarines. The army exhibit 
is equally elaborate. There is a loading machine which 
turns out 24,000 complete cartridges in eight hours. 
Various shells are shown cut down the center to expose 
the contents and mechanism to view. In a glass tank 

















THE EXPOSITION 


AND THE WAR 


THE “CITY OF PALACES,” WITH ITS DOMES AND TOWERS, SEEN FROM THE BAY 


a model vessel floats surrounded by contact mines, with 
long snake-like tails, corrugated iron bodies and con- 
tact bristles. In a gigantic cyclorama a century of 
Uncle Sam’s warships pass in review, from the Bon 
Homme Richard to the latest super-dreadnought. A 
group of wax figures shows every uniform worn by 
United States soldiers since the days of the Revolution. 
A moving-picture show presents to the eye the drills of 
all nations and their various naval evolutions. The war 
exhibits form one of the most popular features of the 
Exposition. But the other exhibits made by the fed- 
eral government also attract a great deal of attention. 
There are six in all, and they make the most imposing 
display made by any government. The Bureau of 
Fisheries is one of the most popular, and the model 
mine into which visitors are lowered by a regular mine 
cage is another magnet of interest. 








Where Art and Business 
Go Hand in Hand. 


OMMENTING on the purpose of expositions in 
general, the Minneapolis Bellman remarks that 
while they are the most elaborate forms of advertizing 
ever devised, they are an illustration of the new spirit 
in advertizing, which requires the use of genuine 
art even in business. “For the first time in the 


history of the world,” it observes, “people are begin- 


ning to realize that art and business are not divorced 
from each other. ... The San Francisco and San 
Diego expositions are the most striking testimonials 
the world has ever seen to this new spirit in advertizing. 
Both of them have laid more emphasis on their beauty 
than on any other feature. They have said, not ‘See 
how much space we cover,’ but ‘See how well we cover 
it.” And they have been right in so doing. Their ex- 
hibitors, too, have sought to keep their displays in har- 


A RADIANT VISTA—THE WATER-FRONT AGLOW UNDER THE RAYS FROM A BATTERY OF FORTY SEARCHLIGHTS 
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mony with the general beauty of the whole.” The San 
Diego Exposition is, of course, nothing like as large and 
varied as that at San Francisco, being chiefly agricul- 
tural and horticultural in character. Its beauty is gen- 
erally admired, even in comparison with that of the 
City of Palaces, and the fact that it has been paying 
expenses (or a little better) from the start is commented 
on as remarkable in the history of expositions. That the 
people of California should have the courage, nine 
years after the disastrous earthquake and fire laid their 
chief city in ruins, to invest $20,000,000 of their own 
money in one fair and additional millions in a second 


“NO MORE SPECTACULAR STRUCTURE HAS EVER BEEN 
CREATED BY MANKIND” 

The Tower of Jewels, over 400 feet high, dominates the City of 
Palaces. It is decorated with 200,000 jewels of cut-glass, which swing 
in the breeze and reflect the rays of the sun in myriads of prismatic 
colors. At night the searchlights play upon it, white, blue, yellow, green 
and red, and it becomes a flaming mass of quivering colors. 


fair, and then, defying the difficulties created by the 
greatest of all wars, the closing of all stock exchanges 
and the disarrangement of all commerce and finance, 
refuse to defer the opening of either Exposition for a 
single day and proceed to smash all the records—this is 
a proceeding that makes comment futile. One can only 
gasp at the audacity of it all and cheer for the appar- 
ent success that seems to be coming their way. As 
Mr. Low says, it is easy to admire their courage now, 
but its display nine months ago was a remarkable 
exhibition. 











Editor of CurrENT OPINION: 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition on the 
whole surpasses any international exposition which I have 
seen, and I have seen all of those held in the United 
States, and all but one, I think, of those held in Europe 
since 1867. I am speaking especially of the buildings and 
grounds. 

Despite the war in Europe, more nations are partici- 
pating in this International Exposition than in any other 
which has been held. But when I was in California, in 
the middle of March, many of the exhibits from Euro- 
pean countries were still on board the steamer “Jason” 
en route for San Francisco. Probably by the time this 
article is printed they will have arrived and will be in place. 

The natural setting of this Exposition on the edge of 
San Francisco Bay contributes greatly to its effectiveness, 
and the. climate, which is very friendly to the growth of 
trees and flowers, has contributed no little to the fortunate 
result. The credit, however, is due to the idealism, the 
splendid enterprize, the unwavering courage, and the broad 
intelligence of the Managers of the Exposition and of the 
people of California in supporting the management. The 
Commissioners for the Exposition have studied carefully 
all that earlier expositions had to teach, and they have 
profited both by their accomplishments and by their defects. 

The buildings and grounds have been developed under 
the best artistic and scientific tatent which our country 
affords. The material used is an imitation travertine in- 
stead of the usual white staff. It is softer to the eye, and 
gives to the buildings an effect of greater permanence. 
Color has been used more freely than heretofore, and 
with great success under the guidance of one master mind. 
All of the great courts of the Exposition have been 
developed in like manner under the controf of a single 
architect; so that each court strikes a different note but 
is yet at unity with itself. 

The lighting effects produced by indirect lighting have 
been developed to a point of splendor beyond either de- 
scription or imagination. I have no hesitation in saying 
that at no time and in no place has it been possible to see 
so many types of beauty as one can see now at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition on San Francisco Bay. 

The events through which the world is now passing make 
it probable that this will be the last international exposition 
for many years to come. I earnestly urge every American 
who can to visit California at this time, and to see not 
only the Exposition at San Francisco but also the smaller 
but very beautiful one at San Diego. This latter Ex- 
position is the Panama-California Exposition, and is in- 
tended to demonstrate the opportunities which California 
affords. It has been developed under the guidance of a 
single mind, and it is one of those beautiful things which 
is a joy for ever. 

The Pacific Slope has been in some respects so remote 
from the rest of the United States that comparatively few 
Americans have seen it. One of the most useful effects 
of the Panama Canal is to bring California by water within 
little more than two weeks of New York City. The Amer- 
ican who has excused himself for knowing nothing of the 
Pacific Coast of the United States heretofore has no longer 
any valid excuse; and it is in fact a patriotic duty for all 
of us who live on the Atlantic Seaboard and in the interior 
of the country to demonstrate at this time our oneness 
with the people of California, and our pride as their fellow- 
citizens in their splendid achievement. 

Just think of what they have done! San Francisco nine 
years ago was in ruins. To-day it is rebuilt; and, as if 
this were not enough, they have brought into being at the 
same time this superb International Exposition at San 
Francisco and the beautiful little Exposition at San Diego. 

In the first week of last August the financial heart of the 
world almost ceased to beat. Those who were responsible 
for these two Expositions had to determine whether they 
would keep on despite every hazard, or whether they would 
postpone. With a courage which it is easy to admire after 
it has been justified, but which it must have been desper- 
ately hard to display at the time the decision had to be 
made, our brethren of California determined not to waver 
for a moment. This is the indomitable spirit of the Amer- 
icans who live on the Pacific Coast. Is there any American 
anywhere in the land that will not welcome the opportunity 
to know better such fellow-citizens as these? 

California not only invites all Americans to come but 
it offers to them, if they will come, the opportunity to see 
the highest development of American Art and Science 
which expositions of this character are capable of ex- 
pressing. 

Seto Low. 
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LABORITES AND SOCIALISTS IN A ROW 
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EFFECT OF THE SOCIALIST CRISIS IN EUROPE UPON 
THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


a THE government in Berlin intended by its drastic 
treatment of Karl Liebknecht, lately forced to go 
from the Reichstag to the army, to check the pacifism 
of the Socialists, the blunder was monumental. This is 
the verdict not only of Socialist organs in Europe gen- 
erally but of that portion of the party press which still 
speaks its mind in the fatherland. French organs may 
attach too much importance to the attitude of Lieb- 
knecht. Nevertheless, so a careful correspondent of the 
London Post observes, this opposition is reacting on the 
ministerial situation in France, which has a cabinet in 
which the Socialists are well represented, and it has 
precipitated a scene in the Russian Duma, to say noth- 
ing of the agitation of the party in Italy. European 
dailies neglect for the moment the workings of the inner 
crisis in Socialism, as revealed by the events of the ex- 
citing congress in London, which nearly ended in dis-. 
order. Attention is directed instead to what is expected 
to happen in Germany during this coming May and 
June. Scarcity of food may intensify the anti-war 
movement among the Socialists and bring to a head 
the conflict between the faction headed by Liebknecht 
and the faction which stands for a united Germany 
against the world. The episode may, it is hinted, bring 
on riots in Berlin before it is closed. 


Stormy Scenes at the Socialist 
Congress. ; 
ETAILS hitherto undisclosed relative to the disor- 


ders during the private session of the International 
Socialist Conference in London indicate a breach be- 
tween the “comrades” in England and the “comrades” 
in France. Delegates Sembat and Guesde, now such 
strong pillars of the Viviani ministry, had, by a motion, 
laid full blame for the Belgian atrocities on Germany, 
says the London Telegraph, and severely censured Prus- 
sian militarism and the violation of neutral states. When 
this motion was introduced, the French delegates were 
amazed to hear violent protests from the British com- 
rades. The confusion became greater when the British 
delegates intimated that the violation of Belgium is not 
“scientifically proved.” Delegate Vaillant, dean of the 
French party, then bitterly denounced the British So- 
cialists. To prevent a dissolution of the conference in 
disorder, the French agreed upon a compromize and 
the offending sentences were expunged. Both Sembat 
and Guesde are said to have expressed themselves pri- 
vately to deputies in the Chamber at Paris when they 
got home to the effect that British Socialists are 
strangely under German influence. Premier Viviani, 
fearing the effect of the incident upon the Russian mind 
—in view of the Socialist strength in his own ministry— 
made a ringing speech about Belgium to the chamber. 
Sembat and Guesde were “by no means the last to join 
in the cheers” that greeted him; but official Russia is 
reported in the London daily to be uneasy regarding 
the fidelity of the Socialists to the allies. There have 
been intimations in the Petrograd official circle that 
French Socialists as well as British Socialists are under 
the influence of German Socialists. “Information from 
Petrograd leaves no doubt that the incident has pro- 
duced a deep impression there, owing to its obvious 


bearings on a number of vital problems which it is to 
the common interest to have clearly stated and rightly 
solved.” 


eee of the Split in 
uropean Socialism. 

NTIL the serious cleavage in the Socialist party of 

Germany attains its logical effect, the crisis in other 
countries can scarcely alter the international situation, 
the Paris Humanité admits. It matters little, hence, that 
in Russia the Socialists are now in two armed camps. 
There are the revolutionaries who, as the London Post 
explains, declare that “Kaiserism” is a deadly form of 
absolutism and that the war is an opportunity to end it. 
They anticipate profound changes in Russia after the 
German autocracy has gone. But the Russian Social 
Democrats think advantage should be taken of the war 
to extort from the Petrograd government in its weak- 
ened state the reforms they want. Both these groups 
in Russia repudiate the German Socialist pretension that 
Berlin is simply crushing Czarism. Russian Socialists 
point out, says the competent authority in the English 
paper, that they have never asked for this German help 
and that they do not seek it at the expense of the over- 
throw of the two great constitutional nations, Great 
Britain and France. This breach between Russian So- 
cialism and German Socialism is a little less wide just 
now owing to the strength developed by the agitation 
led by Karl Liebknecht. Turning to Socialism in Eng- 
land, we find the movement there in fierce. division. 
There is what our London contemporary calls the “ex- 
treme party” for which Ramsay Macdonald and Keir 
Hardie stand, in opposition to all war as such. They 
are accused of being ready to make peace to-day with 
Germany on any terms at all. They even argue pri- 
vately, it is said, that the Englishman who refuses to 
enlist is serving his country by helping to make the 
continuance of the war an impossibility. The militant 
section, led by Arthur Henderson, and including the ma- 
jority of the laborites in the Commons, believe in wag- 
ing the war until “Kaiserism” is crushed. 


Where German Socialism 
Stands on the War. 
Wk had barely broken out in Europe last summer 


when the German Socialist Democratic Party, so 
strong in the Reichstag, emancipated itself entirely from 
the internationalist dogma. It identified itself so com- 
pletely with the Berlin government to incur, observes 
the London Post, the repudiation of the Socialists of all 
other countries, whether belligerent or neutral. The 
Rome Avanti and the Paris Humanité are to-day modi- 
fying the first rigor of their attitude on this point as 
the movement led by Karl Liebknecht grows better de- 
fined. They realize the peril to Socialism of a loss of 
its international character and the risk of a merely sec- 
tional agitation, with its accompanying menace to the 
purity of collectivist faith. A chorus of Socialist news- 
paper praise outside of Germany greeted the protest of 
Karl Liebknecht against the war. He was said to be 
the leader of a secret movement in favor of peace. His 
crusade is having the effect of rallying a respectable 
Socialist minority around him, altho he was disavowed 
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officially by the party group in the Reichstag itself. The 
majority remained nationalistic and the support it re- 
ceived from the government has rendered its control 
of the party majority easier. There was no such una- 
nimity in the Socialist press of Germany, notwith- 
standing the energy of the censor in dealing with the 
Berlin Vorwarts and other Socialist papers. The con- 
troversy tends to embroil all the leaders. Karl Kautsky 
and Eduard Bernstein agree that the Socialist party in 
Germany is becoming somewhat imperialistic and they 
deplore the tendency. Kautsky has been somewhat 
vague, however, in his utterances and what he says is 
quoted by both sides as favoring each. He is said to 
agree with Karl Liebknecht that Socialism alone can 
end the war on an international basis, leaving no con- 
queror and no conquered. Bernstein is even defending 
French Socialists in the Bremer Biirgerzeitung thus: 


“The Socialists of France are in quite a different situa- 
tion from that of the Socialists of Ger- 
many. War was declared against their 
own country. Important parts of their 
native land are occupied by the Ger- 
man troops. This renders it quite in- 
telligible why they can not, without 
prejudicing the future of their country, 
express any desire for peace.” 


What Karl Liebknecht Wishes 
to Accomplish. 


EHIND the banishment of Karl 

Liebknecht from the political 
arena in the fatherland is a Socialist 
agitation differently interpreted in 
various European newspapers. He 
had reached the conviction, according 
to the Tribuna of Rome, that a con- 
certed movement of the Socialists in 
the old world generally would bring 
peace. He converted the leaders of 
the movement in England to some ex- 
tent, a fact explaining the episodes at 
the London conference. He won over 
important Socialist elements in Ger- 
many, a fact explaining the attitude of 
some of the party organs in the father- 
land. The German government is not 
opposed to agitation for peace as such, 
but it deems the tendencies of the 
Liebknecht movement subversive of 
imperial policy. He wants no con- 
quest, altho the Volkszeitung (Leip- 
zig) says some Socialist leaders in Ger- 
many have been won over to the policy 
of conquest. The Socialist masses, on 
the other hand, are coming over rather 
gradually to the view disseminated by 
Liebknecht that this war is a manifes- 
tation of imperialism, or so the Paris 
Humanité suspects. It is the impres- 
sion of-the London Post that the Ger- 
man Socialists will not in the end go 
with Liebknecht. It says: 


Tho Chief of Staff 


which will separate the Socialists into two most unequal 
sections. The Jarger section, whose views were promulgated 
by Herr Wolfgang Heine a few days ago, is confident that 
the present war will end in triumph for Germany. It be- 
lieves that the result of the German victory will be the 
creation of a new constellation of States in which Germany 
will occupy the leading position, and that in this new posi- 
tion the policy of the Empire must be very different from 
what it was before the war. It also cherishes the fond 
belief that the task of the Socialist Party will then be to 
assist the Government to remodel its policy on democratic 
principles. That is to say, the Socialists offer to become a 
Government party! A more complete collapse of what has 
heretofore been considered to be a great party working for 
a great cause cannot well be imagined.” 


By the time our next presidential change comes around we may be able 
to hire a second-hand King at bargain prices.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

We take it that Constantinople doesn’t believe the report that there is a 
shortage of ammunition among the warring forces of Europe.—Detroit 
Free Press. 





HE HITS THE BULL’S-EYE WITH DIPLOMACY 


of the United States Army, Brigadier-General Hugh Lenox Scott takes 


6“ . 
Great efforts are being made to pre- a month from Washington to personally settle a Piute Indian difficulty on the spot. In recog- 
vent public controversy on the subject, nition of his researches in the sign language of American Indians he received the degree of 


ae agp ‘ L.H.D. from Princet 
but all indications point to a cleavage cit‘ ‘eaten “in Sulu 


when Woodrow Wilson was president there. He has also proved him- 
and on the Mexican border. 
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THE AMERICAN GENERAL WHO HYPNOTIZES PIUTES, MOROS 
AND MEXICAN BANDITS INTO GOOD BEHAVIOR 


HE Chief of Staff of the 

United States Army goes out 

into the wilds, unarmed, to 

meet Chiefs of the “bad” 

Piute Indians on the war- 
path. Lo, they at once lay down their 
arms and decide to come along with him 
on a joy-ride by pony, motor car and 
rail until they reach the jails and courts 
which, as he promises, will deal out 
white man’s justice to them! This 
kind of a “victory” won by Brigadier- 
General Hugh Lenox Scott a few weeks 
ago has caught the popular American 
fancy and produced a species of hero 
worship in the newspapers which would 
doubtless be the last thing the modest, 
unselfassertive general would think of 
courting. He had made a record of 
similar successes before in the West, 
in our colonial possessions, and even 
in Mexico, and that sort of thing is all 
in the day’s work for him. That he is 
now Chief of Staff of the American 
army did not seem to occur to him as 
presenting any reason.for his not get- 
ting down to a little task that undoubt- 
edly nobody else in the Army Estab- 
lishment knew quite so well how to 
handle. 

“The masters, lords and rulers in all 
lands, particularly the diplomats, re- 
ally ought to study General Scott’s 
methods,” says the Chicago Herald: 
“It may savor of shirt-sleeves diplo- 
macy. But it does the work.” General 
Scott’s way is the right way, observes 
the Springfield Republican, the conti- 
nent of Europe to the contrary not- 
withstanding. “Are white men less 
accessible to reason than red men?” 
queries the Pittsburgh Dispatch. The 
Chicago Evening Post suggests to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army that “he detach General 
Hugh L. Scott on special service as 
ambassador, far out of the ordinary, to 
the Empire of Japan.” “His career 
would make improving study for the 
hasty hotbloods in uniform who spend 
their days in a perpetual state of 
‘take: aim,’” remarks the Louisville 
Courier-Journal 

General Scott’s laconic official mes- 
sage to the Secretary of War read: 
“Successful. Have four Piutes desired 
by Marshal Nebeker and am, at their 
desire, personally conducting them to 
Salt Lake to turn them over to Mar- 
shal Nebeker. Am leaving everything 
peaceable behind us in Southern Utah.” 


To which the Secretary of War wired 
back: “I heartily congratulate you 
on obtaining success in circumstances 
which seemed to make it impossible. I 
appreciate your work in the highest 
degree.” 

This interchange occurred ten days 
after the General, with four compan- 
ions but without a gun in the party, 
had started off on mountain trail 
from Bluff. The previous attempts of 
the marshal’s posse to arrest one of the 
chief's sons for the alleged murder of 
a Mexican had merely resulted in the 
loss of several more lives on both sides. 

Newspapermen pressed the General 
for the humanly interesting details 
concerning the “how” of his success- 
ful feat. They learned that friendly 
Navajos had gone on ahead to spread 
news of the General’s coming. Pitch- 
ing camp, he sent out a friendly Piute 
boy to the Piutes to say he wanted to 
see them. His story goes on: 


“Some of them came in near where we 
were camped, but it was not until the 
third day that any dared to come to the 
camp. 

“Posey and four other Indians then 
came into camp. We talked a little 
through a Navajo interpreter. It was 
in the evening and I just asked them 
how they were. I told them I did not 
feel very well and did not want to talk 
to them until the next day. They helped 
us kill a beef and we gave them a good 
meal, the first they had had for weeks. 
They were poorly clad and we gave them 
some blankets. Posey and his men did 
not have any weapons, but I have reason 
to suspect that they had hidden them in 
the rocks nearby. 

“The next day Polk and Hatch and 
about twenty-five others came in to see 
me. I asked them to tell me _ their 
troubles. They said the cowboys had 
come in the daylight on horseback and 
surrounded them, shot their children and 
wounded a squaw. They said they didn’t 
like the cowboys. It seemed they had 
previously had troubles with the cowboys. 

“Then I told them some of my troubles. 
I told them I shouldn’t think they would 
like to have their children chased by sol- 
diers and cowboys all over the mountains 
and killed. I told them that I wouldn’t 
like to have my children treated that way 
and that I would be glad to do anything 
I could to stop it. I didn’t try to push 
matters: with them. I told the agents to 
see that they had provisions and blankets 
for the rest of their people and for their 
squaws and children. I told them that 
after they had thought matters over I 


wanted them to tell me what they wanted 
to do about it. They talked together and 
then said they wanted to do just what I 
wanted them to do. 

“Then we sat down in a circle and I 
said: ‘The Marshal wants you, and you, 
and you,’ indicating Posey, Polk, Hatch 
and Posey’s boy, ‘to go with him to Salt 
Lake. The rest of you can go back to 
your people and go to the reservation 
with the agents. Is that all right?’ They 
said it was, and, further, they said that 
if I said so they would all come to Salt 
Lake. 

“Then we broke camp and all rode 
ponies back into Bluff. We rode ahead 
and let the Indians follow us. They have 
never been ironed or shackled, never even 
led to believe they are prisoners. They 
never tried to get away. Why, I don’t be- 
lieve we could get rid of them if we 
tried. At night they have slept together 
and nobody has stood guard over them. 

“They are perfectly harmless now. All 
the Indians are satisfied. The whites are 
over their scare and there will be no more 
trouble from this band of Indians. These 
Indians are just children, easy to alarm 
and sometimes hard to appease. They had 
worked themselves up to a pitch where 
they were getting very dangerous. They 
were attempting to get a large band of 
Navajos to join them in an outbreak. 
Where they were camped in the wild 
broken country near the Grand Canyon 
they would have been mighty hard to dis- 
lodge. It would have taken a large force 
of cavalry, two regiments probably, to sub- 
due them and it would have cost the Gov- 
ernment $25,000 just to get the soldiers in 
here.” 


That the Indians were given to un- 
derstand that their failure to surrender 
would mean that if necessary the whole 
of the United States army would be 
sent against them, is not doubted. But 
it is characteristic of Scott that after 
a club banquet and university welcome 
in Salt Lake City, he went around to 
the jail to say good bye, shake hands, 
and assure his Indian friends that he 
had been assured they would have a 
fair trial. 

Back of all this is the long record 
which has made Hugh L. Scott known 
to the Indians as “Good-White-Father,” 
“White-Man-Who-Does-Not-Lie,” and 
“Mole Tequop” (“he talks with his 
hands”), referring to his studies and 
knowledge of sign language. In the 
go’s, on garrison duty at Fort Gill, he 
went out and settled numerous Indian 
questions, his success winning honorable 
mention in General Orders of the War 
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Department, notably in connection with 
excitement over the Messiah Dance. 
He organized and commanded for five 
years Troop L, Seventh Cavalry, made 
up of Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
Indians. 

From Cuba, where he became ad- 
jutant-general under General Leonard 
Wood, General Scott was sent as gov- 
ernor of the Moros in Sulu, Philippine 
Islands. The savage Moros secured 
two of the fingers of his left hand as 
souvenirs on one occasion, but he be- 
came fairly idolized by them before 
he left them, which he did finally to re- 
sume the post of Superintendent of the 
Military Academy at West Point. He 
has shown with pride an original copy 
of the Koran presented to him in the 
name of the Sultan of Sulu, and this 
written tribute from the chief priest: 


“Other Moros who did not take his ad- 
vice and would not obey his orders, they 
are dead; they died like beasts; for us, 
we are still alive. The Moros are loving 
their father now, and wish to be near 
him; they are following his advice to 
plant hemp; cocoanuts, and cultivate the 
ground. It is our wish that our father 
let our names be known to all the Ameri- 
can people, big and small, and tell them 
about us; how we have supported the 
Government. 

“We trust that our father comes back 
again and pay us a visit, the same as Gov. 
Taft has done, who came to Jolo twice. 
May God prolong the life of our father, 
and may God make him great. May our 
father become greater and greater every 
year, and may he be happy and contented 
for ever and ever. Greetings and best 
wishes to my father. May he forgive us 
if we have ever given him a moment of 
displeasure.” 


CURRENT OPINION 


President Wilson is said to have 
picked General Scott for Chief of Staff 
on account of personal knowledge ac- 
quired during residence in Princeton, 
where both families lived. He is Ken- 
tucky-born, a West Point graduate of 
1876, and three years older than the 
President. Among his achievements 
was his personal conference two years 
ago with Generals Villa and Hill which 
stopped firing across the Mexican bor- 
der at Naco. He had the same hyp- 
notic influence over Villa that he had 
had over the Moros and Piutes. He 
gave the erstwhile bandit a book of 
tactics and told him about the rules of 
civilized warfare. Villa has sworn by 
him ever since, and the methods of 
warfare he had been pursuing have 
been greatly modified for the better 
ever since his talks with the General 
at the middle of the international 
bridge over the Rio Grande. 

In accounting for General Scott’s 
impressive influence over the Indians, 
Francis E. Leupp writes in the Boston 
Transcript : 


“He is serious in expression, perfectly 
calm in manner and speaks in a low 
voice; that is the fashion of the wise 
men among the Indians themselves. He 
is direct in approaching a subject, wastes 
no words, listens attentively to whatever 
anyone else has to say, and preserves a 
discreet silence till he has all the evi- 
dence before him. Then, when answer 
or comment or argument is demanded, 
he tells the plain truth. The Indians 
have little use for euphemisms. If they 
wish to know what is the penalty of mur- 
der, they would rather have the frank 
statement that it is death than all the 
roundabout phrases which can be used to 
soften the disagreeable fact or to break 





the news less abruptly. Scott is patient 
to the point of tirelessness. If the In- 
dians wish to take time to think a propo- 
sition over, he gives them what they 
need; then, when that matter is settled, 
it is settled. So methodical is he that in 
any council or conference directed by 
him you could almost formulate a sched- 
ule of its stages from beginning to end 
like that of a railroad journey, and mark 
off the intermediate stations as they are 
reached and passed.” 


There is, in other words, nothing of 
the blusterer about General Scott. Un- 
assuming, thoro, deliberate in judg- 
ment, decisive in action, no one im- 
putes to him any of the wiles of the 
self-advertizer. He is no martinet. 
His popularity among other generals 
is noteworthy. He has the reputation 
of being genial and obliging. His 
tastes are those of a domestic, family 
man, rather than the club man. He is 
so temperate in personal habits that 
a friend of years thought it safe to 
say that he neither smokes nor drinks 
liquor, nor swears. His height is about 
five feet eight inches and he weighs 
perhaps 175 pounds. One might ex- 
pect from his appearance that he is 
a student rather than an athlete. Gray 
mustach and hair may add a touch 
of dignity to his age, but vigor and a 
distinct impression of solidity mark 
his personality. Military men account 
him as simply a good soldier, advanced 
on merit not by favoritism, a good ex- 
ample of devotion to the military 
maxim: first use all means to conciliate, 
then all means to crush. Among In- 
dians he has never needed to go back; 
he says they never break promises to 
him. 


GOTTLIEB VON JAGOW: INCARNATION OF GERMAN 
CULTURE AT THE WILHELMSTRASSE 


HOSE European journalists 

who seem most familiar with 

the traits and the temperament 

of the present head of the 

German foreign office love to 
cite Gottlieb von Jagow as an illustra- 
tion of the type brought to power and 
prominence by favor of Emperor Wil- 
liam. Herr von Jagow had the rare 
good luck, notes the Paris Figaro, for 
example, to be one of his Majesty’s 
college chums. William II. has never 
been disillusioned, the French daily 
fears, on the subject of those college 
chums of his, more particularly the 
Bonn Borussians, the picked student 
body whose members he addresses by 
the familiar “Du.” They are his 
brothers.* He has put them into the 
highest offices, lifting them, in some 
cases, from poverty and obscurity to 
the dizziest renown. All are, more or 
less, artistic temperaments, like him- 





*Men About the Kaiser. 


By Irving S. Wile. 
Philadelphia. Lippincott. 


self. Every one is a sort of poet. Each 
has charm, perfection of manner, in- 
timacy with ideas, and a very genuine 
fascination. But, wonders our Gallic 
commentator, has not Emperor Wil- 
liam’s weakness for his old college 
chums tended to fill first-class posts in 
the fatherland with second-rate men? 
Is not Germany governed too much by 
the dilettante? He—von Jagow—is the 
sweetest of dilettantes, indeed, a maker 
of ravishing conversation, an impecca- 
ble waltzer, felicitous in quotation and 
no one can help loving him, but he is 
a dilettante. In Gottlieb von Jagow 
the fine flower of the species is in 
bloom before our eyes, but should one 
find him at the head of a great imperial 
foreign office? 

One should go to Rome, where von 
Jagow was German ambassador so 
long, and one should read the Tribuna 
and the Giornale before accepting the 
French impression of him. Italian dai- 
lies apply to him their most compli- 


mentary word—“sympathetic.” He is 
not tall and he is not commanding; but 
he conveyed the impression of power, 
of strength. He knows how to dress 
He can carry a lady’s train. He sends 
flowers and distributes bonbons im- 
partially. For a bachelor, he negotiates 
difficulties of etiquet with miraculous 
nicety, offending none. It was char- 
acteristic of him that the very flower in 
his buttonhole had its symbolical sig- 
nificance, for he never sported the 
Austrian color among the Garibaldians 
or carried a yellow bloom into the 
Quirinal when the quarrel with the 
Vatican grew acute.- He was among 
the first to take to the American crease 
in the trousers, but he has not followed 
the example of the Crown Prince in 
affecting English sartorial styles. It is 
true that Scotch tweeds would not look 
well on von Jagow, who lacks bulk and 
bigness, being, indeed, rather a small 
man physically, with a very low voice 
and a manner suggesting natural ti- 
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midity. The Italians greatly admired his 
well-kept hands and the expressiveness 
of his eyes. The moment he enters a 
ballroom or a conference he darts swift 
glances everywhere, as if to embrace 
the general effect. His despatches to 
the Wilhelmstrasse from Rome were 
very intimate and personal, reports the 
Figaro, so much so, indeed, that each 
had to be laid before Emperor William 
himself, who was anxious on the sub- 
ject of Italy. Von Jagow displayed 
rare genius in his characterizations of 
the men who sway the destinies of 
Italy and in his estimates of situations. 
He could read Giolitti like a book and 
he took the measure of Sonnino, Sa- 
landra and Sam Giuliano accurately. 
This is von Jagow’s strong point. He 
never showed much grasp of principle, 
but human nature can not elude him. 
He has the reputation of understanding 
women—a most important thing, notes 
the Paris paper, in a diplomatist at the 
court of Victor Immanuel III. 

In setting von Jagow down as a 
typical Prussian, the French daily in- 
vites us to make a certain discrimina- 
tion. The present chief at the Wil- 
helmstrasse is not of the blood and iron 
breed, a hearty drinker and eater like 
Bismarck, nor dour and implacable like 
the old von Moltke. He is the poetical, 
Hamlet-like Prussian, sweet of manner, 
concealing an incredible sophistication 
beneath -an aspect of ineffable sim- 
plicity. The English would have us in- 
fer that the dreaming, tender, soulful 
Prussian passed away when William IT. 
became a war-lord. It is not so. He 
survives in von Jagow, who might 
have stepped out of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, so romantic he is, so suscepti- 
ble to beauty. Von Jagow has not, 
like Bethmann-Hollweg, read the pro- 
found philosophers. His mind has the 
bent of Prince von Biilow’s who loves 
Mérimée, Carducci, Dante and the art 
of the school of Siena. While von 
Biilow is epigrammatic, witty, von Ja- 
gow is a good listener. Indeed, von 
Jagow makes no epigrams at all and his 
enemies deny that he can, whereas von 
Biilow scarcely opens his mouth with- 
out uttering a witticism. Von Jagow, 
on the other hand, shows that he un- 
derstands you. His smile is that of 
comprehension, not of amusement, and 
he lets you lead the conversation. One 
can not grow intimate with him, the 
French daily concludes, nevertheless, 
without thinking of the proverb warn- 
ing us that the Prussian is a “faux 
bonhomme”—sophisticated, that is to 
say, while manifesting the artlessness 
of the child. 

Generations of these Jagows have 
served the King of Prussia and they 
hail from that Mark of Brandenburg 
of which William II. makes so much in 
his fiery orations. A von Jagow was 
done in marble for the famous Sieges- 
Allee in Berlin. The family is aristo- 





THE FINE FLOWER OF GERMAN DIPLOMACY AS AN ART 


_ Only in the light of the fact that Gottlieb von Jagow, minister for foreign affairs at the 
Wilhelmstrasse, is first and foremost the artist in temperament can we appreciate the “touch” 
—so different from that of W. J. Bryan or Sir Edward Grey—he exploits in all negotiations 


with neutrals. 


cratic to the finger-tips, but no con- 
sciousness of that is apparent in the 
manner of Gottlieb von Jagow in his 
relations with the Helfferichs, the 
Dernburgs or even the Socialists. The 
foreign minister understands, notes the 
Gaulois, that a modern period has come 
in German annals. The aristocracy of 
finance, boasting its Ballins and its 
Gwinners, must be tolerated side by 
side witn the aristocracy of the sword 
and the paternal acres. That is the 
view of Emperor William, and von Ja- 
gow is in every detail, we read, the 
echo of the imperial voice. For pop- 
ular opinion, the Reichstag and that 
sort of thing, he has, it seems, a dis- 
dainful shrug of the shoulders. Not 
even Bismarck, however, attached more 
importance to the work of journalists. 
Jagow is even accused in the Paris 
paper of being the organizer and spirit 
of the German press campai~™n through- 


out the world. He deems it a perfectly 
legitimate thing to feed the public as 
from a spoon with ready-made views 
of imperial policy. People must “think 
officially.” 

Imagine a small man, well groomed, 
carrying a cane, wearing spats, arriv- 
ing at the Wilhelmstrasse at ten in the 
morning. Thus the Gaulois. Gottlieb 
von Jagow, foreign minister of the 
German Empire, is that man. The 
small mustach on the long upper lip is 
carefully groomed. The long over- 
coat is carefully brushed. The patent 
leather boots shine resplendently, de- 
spite the weather. Once inside, valets 
help him off with his street attire. 
Secretaries place documents on the 
desk. The foreign minister is accus- 
tomed to the world and ways of lackeys. 
He breathes his own atmosphere among 
them. He listens sympathetically to 
the former German ministers, former 
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German secretaries of embassy, former 
German attachés, come to pour into his 
receptive ear their several disillusions. 
They are a melancholy procession, these 
whilom diplomatists, for Emperor Wil- 
liam has told them to seek other ca- 
reers and their faces are long and their 
tales dolorous. Gottlieb von Jagow has 
his smile for them. The flower at his 
buttonhole is not fresher than his face. 
Everyone departs soothed and sus- 
tained. It is a much reduced diplomatic 
corps that assembles for his afternoon 
receptions; but Jagow is serene, confi- 
dent. His instinctive politeness is re- 
flected in every phrase of the most posi- 
tive despatch. His twenty years in the 
diplomatic service have left him a 
master of its forms. His physique, 
none the less, reflects the delicacy of 
constitution that barred him from the 
military career. He is frail. The 
ordeal of a long reception visibly fa- 
tigues him. Since he left Rome ‘for 


CURRENT OPINION 


Berlin the pallor of his countenance 
has accentuated itself. 

Recreation in the ordinary sense 
seems denied him, his constitution never 
having been sufficiently robust. His 
four years as ambassador in Italy built 
him up wonderfully, according to the 
Giornale, which saw him go with real 
regret. Never was a diner out, at least 
in the German diplomatic corps, so ab- 
stemious. Gottlieb von Jagow diets 
himself with care and his principal 
exercize is walking. Like von Bulow, 
he takes an occasional fancy to animal 
pets, but he is not followed everywhere 
by a little dog after the fashion of the 
former imperial chancellor. Jagow 
takes to flowers, to music, to poetry 
and to pictures. He is too good a 
courtier to run counter to Emperor 
William’s well-known taste in art. 
For that reason, it is hinted with some 
malice, one never finds the foreign 
minister at an exhibition of the seces- 





sionists. He halts in ecstasy before a 
battle-picture of the school dear to 
William II. He is an echo ef his sov- 
ereign, again, in deprecating the pro- 
letarian note in dramatic art and in 
literature generally. William II. pro- 
fesses to behold in pieces like “The 
Weavers” of Hauptmann nothing but a 
Socialist pamphlet. Biilow took his cue 
from the Emperor on this point, in- 
sinuates the Figaro, and Jagow follows 
a very wise example. His taste in art 
is academic and his favorite authors 
sound no trumpets of rebellion. He is 
the dilettante, we read. 

There is another view of Jagow as 
regards his taste in art, and a writer 
in the Tribuna sees in him a fine ex- 
ample of German culture at its best. 
Had he not sprung from a long line of 
Prussian Junkers, he might, thanks to 
his abilities, have become an artist of 
distinction or at any rate a brilliant 
student of the arts. 


COUNT TISZA: THE HUNGARIAN PREMIER WHO HAS BE- 
COME THE HOPE OF THE PEACEMAKERS 


FFICIALLY the Puritanical 
and _ strong-willed Count 
Stephan Tisza, as_ the 
Vienna Fremdenblatt calls 
him, is but the Hungarian 
Premier. In actual fact, as all Euro- 
pean dailies seem to agree, he is now 
the real ruler of Austria-Hungary. 
Baron de Burian himself is but an in- 
strument in the hands of the greater 
leader in Budapest. Erroneous as it 
may be to affirm that Count Stephan 
Tisza is working for peace, that he 
sustains relations by no means friendly 
with Emperor William — statements 
which Berlin organs: denounce as Eng- 
lish mendacities—the chancelleries of 
the allies persist in believing that he 
aims at a speedy end of the war. Paris 
papers tend more and more to trace 
to him the revival of rumor concern- 
ing that peace which the London Times 
scouts as preposterous. If, however, 
peace be his aim, Count Tisza, say the 
well-informed newspapers, can impose 
it even upon the Hohenzollern. He is 
stronger than Emperor William, says 
the Figaro, perhaps the strongest man 
in Europe to-day. He has become the 
hope of the peacemakers. In that sen- 
tence his position just now is summed 
up not only in the Paris press but in 
that of Britain. Nevertheless, if we 
may credit a writer in the London Post, 
Tisza is not loved in Hungary, even 
by his followers. He imposes himself 
upon Hungary and through Hungary 
upon Austria, by the exercize of an 
indomitable will to power, a convic- 
tion that come what may his policy 
shall prevail. 
How completely Count Tisza has re- 
covered from the blow sustained by his 


prestige when the Hungarian bank 
went down in the famous Rumanian 
oil crash, his unchallenged supremacy 
is proof to-day. The glory of the name 
he bears, the wealth he inherited, the 
splendor of his gifts, the persuasive- 
ness of his eloquence and a capacity 
for leadership rare in this age of po- 
litical mediocrities have enabled him 
to live down an episode that must have 
ruined an ordinary man, observes the 
British organ. One would have to cite 
the case of the elder and the younger 
Pitt for a parallel to careers so distin- 
guished carved by a father and a son 
in the politics of any nation. The 
Adamses in America afford no case in 
point, since they did not display genius 
of the first order, as did the two Tiszas 
and the two Pitts. Stephan Tisza is 
both like and unlike his immortal father, 
Koloman Tisza, thinks the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse. Both must be deemed 
agitators of the fiery type, orators in 
the political sense, combative by in- 
stinct, aristocratic in spirit and in prin- 
ciple, peculiarly Magyar by tempera- 
ment. The son Stephan has a wit that 
came from his mother, the brilliant 
Countess Degenfeld-Schomburg. His 
Calvinism is no less uncompromizing 
than was that of his father, his piety 
is as simple; but he has the- modern 
outlook upon life and quotes the Scrip- 
tures very rarely in his speeches. He 
never dresses shabbily and his father 
seldom did otherwise. 

For an explanation of the pugnacity 
of Count Stephan Tisza, Vienna dailies 
refer us to the turbulence of the Hun- 
garian chamber over which he and his 
illustrious father presided in turn. The 
Hungarian premier, we read, has a pe- 


culiar trick of clenching his fists be- 
fore an audience. He shakes his fore- 
finger threateningly as he speaks or 
folds his long arms and stares defiantly 
in front of him for no particular rea- 
son. It is the conventional mode of 
confronting the deputies in Budapest 
when one happens to be Premier there, 
seeing that tables may be smashed in 
a frenzy, to say nothing of doors 
broken down, of football rushes, of 
flying wedges and parliamentary tactics 
borrowed from the gymnasium. Count 
Stephan Tisza was always perfectly 
at ease in these dramatizations of the 
Hungarian political mood. He can 
make himself audible above the wildest 
uproar or stand with one arm in the 
breast of his coat, tragically calm. Long 
familiarity with these situations has 
bred a pedagogical severity of aspect 
in him, the Vienna paper suspects. He 
stands defiant with a rare effectiveness. 
He raises a hand to vow that his policy 
must prevail, be the uproar louder than 
Bedlam. The practice accounts for the 
staginess of his gesture, perhaps. Not 
that he is only melodramatic. He has 
a genius for the injection of biting 
sarcasms into every pause in a din. 
The deputies, stopping exhausted from 
the exercize of smashing chairs and 
desks, have relaxed into merriment at 
a remark of his. The wit is grim, the 
manner grimmer, catching its effective- 
ness so completely from the occasion 
as to lose very much in quotation. The 
fiercest Croation deputy is said to live 
in awe of Tisza’s terrible tongue. 

He has inherited the tallness and the 
distinction of aspect that characterized 
his immortal father, says the London 
News, and he has the same finely-cut, 























regular features, with that austere cast 
of countenance which rendered him an 
ideal incarnation of the nobler Puritan 
type. The dignified simplicity of his 
life is in harmony with his singularly 
impressive appearance, and altho he is 
the owner of great estates, he lives 
like a poor country gentleman. His 
only sister married Baron Bela Rad- 
vansky, guardian of the Hungarian 
crown, while his two brothers, like him- 
self, inherited the title of Count from 
a brother of the great Koloman, who 
himself had no title of the kind. 
Stephan differs markedly from the 
other Tiszas in being through and 
through an energetic being, thinks the 
Neue Freie Presse, an embodiment of 
will-power which makes him scorn the 
more genial arts of the demagog. In 
this important detail he is the anti- 
thesis of his. father, who was sweet, 
fascinating, a charmer. Count Stephan 
Tisza never charmed; but our contem- 
porary credits him with a rare mag- 
netism, none the less. There is the 
latent fierceness of the tiger in him, 
denoted by the flash of the glittering 
steely eye and the restless pacing to 
and fro in debate. He can never be 
at a standstill while talking. He lacks 
repose. His moods of excitement in- 
fect all who come into his presence 
while they last. Not a day passes with- 
out a reverent study of his Bible, which 
is his inseparable companion. 

His essential trait, will-power, is de- 
nounced as obstinacy by his enemies 
in Hungarian politics. One must see 
him in the course of a political cam- 
paign, says the Vienna daily, to com- 
prehend his extraordinary ascendancy 
over the Magyars, upon whom he 
forced an acceptance of the dual prin- 
ciple when the union between Budapest 
and the Austrian throne seemed ready 
to expire. For this idea of dualism he 
stands, despite rumors arising from the 
peril into which the war seems to have 
driven Hungary. What he decides, as 
London organs agree, the Magyars 
will do. 

As the son of a Hungarian nobleman 
and an heir to great estates, Stephan 
Tisza not only attended the university 
in Budapest but was sent to complete 
his studies in Berlin and Heidelberg. 
An idea that he might prove a genius 
in finance led to his assumption of the 
directorship of the Hungarian com- 
pany that collapsed during the crisis 
in oil. He was already a deputy and 
prominent as a liberal when the mis- 
fortune overtook him, a misfortune re- 
sponsible for a complete change in his 
disposition. That, if we may follow 
the Figaro, caused the transformation 
of a character which, originally gay 
and lambent, was soured by unjust sus- 
picion, by calumny and by a-series of 
the grossest frauds for which a clique 
of predatory adventurers must be held 
responsible. Tisza was completely vin- 


THE MAGYAR SUPERMAN 








THE MAGYAR SUPERMAN WHOM ALL HUNGARIANS DISLIKE AND TRUST 


Count Stephan Tisza, once more Prime Minister in Budapest, faces even the German Em- 
peror in his defiant way, declining to be guided by any will but his own. Masterful, dictatorial, 
Calvinistic, opinionated, Tisza makes no mistakes and innumerable enemies. 


dicated by a close scrutiny of every 
transaction, and he sacrificed a con- 
siderable fortune in making good the 
losses of his friends. The experience 
made him distrustful, reticent, perhaps 
misanthropic. He is in the prime of 
life, but already he looks an old man, 
we read, because the lines about his 
eyes are so numerous and the expres- 
sion of the countenance is so stern, 
tense and abstract. 

Tisza is most human when he retires 
into one of his country estates, says 
the Paris paper. The large landed 
possessions of the Tiszas enable him to 
gratify his passion for the cultivation 
of fruit and flowers. He sprays his 
trees with loving care, plucking the 
fruit himself in season and superin- 
tending the harvest of his crops like a 
farmer. Here he reveals himself com- 
pletely as a Hungarian nobleman of 
ancient lineage, loving the soil of his 
native land and the traditions of the 
Magyars, who, to him, are the flower 
of the Caucasian race. Hungary, her 


history, her economic resources, her 
poets and her painters, are so much the 
themes of his study and discourse as 
to gain him universal acceptance as the 
highest living authority on the subject. 
His favorite fiction is that of Maurice 
Jokai, who was an intimate friend of 
his father’s. His library is rich in the 
writing of the British authors, too, for 
Count Tisza speaks English with felic- 
ity and the nicest idiomatic familiar- 
ity. His quotation of Shakespeare is 
often a finely effective feature of his 
oratory in the chamber, but for the 
most part his allusions are from. the 
Hungarian poets. Poctry is a sensitive 
point with him. He insists that Hun- 
gary has produced the greatest epic in 
literature since Homer. The neglect 
of Hungarian literature by the world 
in general mystifies Tisza greatly. 

His abstemiousness goes well, a writer 
in London Truth thinks, with his Puri- 
tanical attitude to life. For a man 
who takes such long walks and rides 
in the country, he is a very light eater. 




















“THE SHOW SHOP’—JAMES FORBES’ COMEDY OF HUMAN 
NATURE BEHIND THE SCENES 


RACTICALLY every §stage- 

secret is exposed in James 

Forbes’ new comedy, “The 

Show Shop,” now packing the 

Hudson Theater. Every trick 
of that “strange trade” of acting is 
ridiculed. But the comedy is a suc- 
cess not because of these divulgences 
but because of James Forbes’ clever- 
ness in exhibiting the genuine human 
nature of those whose business it is, 
as Francis Hackett notes in The New 
Republic, to play on human nature “in 
front.” The folk who gain their living 
in the “show shop” are as human and 
as humble as the rest of us. This cer- 
tainly is no new theme; but seldom has 
it been so cleverly, so humorously, and 
so poignantly brought out as in this 
comedy. The dialog is in the idiom 
of the Broadway stage. Each character 
is completely realized, both in the au- 
thor’s conception and in the hands of 
an excellent cast; and if the author dis- 
pels most of our illusions concerning 
the theater and the people of the the- 
ater, if he has torn aside the asbestos 
fire-proof curtain, so to speak, he has 
not failed to reveal to us the warm 
humanity behind the scenes. 

He shows us first the office of Max 
Rosenbaum, a theatrical manager. Ro- 
senbaum is producing a new play with 
the characteristic title “The Wallop.” 
It is a very poor play. The stage man- 
ager Tompkins, Sadie ,the stenogra- 
pher, even “Rosie” himself, have no 
illusions about that. But “Rosie,” who 
has made money catering to the needs 
of the tired business man, is now anx- 
ious to establish a “legitimate” reputa- 
tion. Rehearsals are not progressing. 
Tompkins informs him that the leading 
woman has stopped rehearsing, and that 
the part of a young New York club- 
man is still vacant. 

It develops that Bettina Dean, an 
actress who has played the part of 
Mary Turner in the eighth “Within 
The Law” company on the road, has 
an appointment with Rosenbaum that 
morning. Jerry Belden, an “idle rich 
young man,” is in love with Betty. 
Mrs. Dean, a typical stage mother, ob- 
jects to the attachment, since her mind 
is set upon making her daughter a star 
on Broadway. Once Betty’s name 
shines in the electric lights, the girl 
may think of marriage; but not be- 
fore. Belden calls upon Rosenbaum 
to use every effort to prevent his en- 
gaging Miss Dean. He is mistaken 


for an actor, and Tompkins, the stage 
manager, discovers in his appearance 
the exact type for the clubman in the 
play. _ But Jerry Belden refuses the 
engagement. 

When Mrs. Dean—who had given up 
a promising stage career to marry— 
and her daughter arrive at Rosenbaum’s 
office, we discover that, while Betty 
is exquisitely dressed, her mother is 
wearing a shabby blue serge suit. The 
young actress is apparently not in the 
least interested in the stage, and all the 
negotiations with the manager are car- 
ried on by the shrewd Mrs. Dean. She 
reads tributes to Miss Dean’s art from 
the Oscaloosa Eagle and the Waco 
Argus, and demands “two hundred dol- 
lars a week and her clothes.” Rosen- 
baum offers one hundred dollars, but 
Mrs. Dean will not listen and suddenly 
remembers an appointment with Mr. 
Belasco. Not until Rosenbaum offers 
one hundred and fifty dollars, with a 
possibility of bringing the play into a 
New York theater, does Mrs. Dean 
consult her daughter’s wishes. 


Mrs. Dean. Will we come into New 
York? 

RosENBAUM. Worse plays have. 

Mrs. Dean. Betty dear, how would you 
like to work for Mr. Rosenbaum? 

Betty. I’d just as soon. 

Mrs. Dean. Well, if Betty feels so 
strongly about it, I’ll take it. 

RoseNBAUM. Well, before I engage her, 
I’d like to have her read a speech or two. 

Mrs. Dean. Certainly. 

Betty. Oh, I couldn't. 

RosENBAUM. I’ve got to get some idea 
of what you can do before I sign you up. 

Mrs. DEAN. It’s the nervousness of the 
artist. She inherits it. I felt exactly the 
same way when I had to read the Portia 
speech for dear Mr. Booth—(Stretches 
out right arm in front of her). “The 
quality of mercy is not strained”— 

RoseNnBAUM. (Putting hand on her 
arm.) It’s your daughter I’m engaging— 

Mrs. Dean. If you give Betty a mo- 
ment to look it over— 

RosENBAUM. Sure—take this speech. 
(He goes out. Mrs. Dean turns to Betty.) 

Mrs. Dean. Oh, Betty, my darling, 
you’re going to get your chance—you’re 
going to be on Broadway. 

Betty. Maybe I can’t play the part. 

Mrs. Dean. Matilda Kent’s daughter 
can play anything. 

Betty. But for one hundred and fifty 
dollars he’ll expect so much of me. 

Mrs. Dean. My dear, the more a man- 
ager pays you the better he thinks you 
are. This speech isn’t bad, but I’ll see 
that it’s rewritten to give you something 


to get your teeth in. (She hands script 
to Betty.) 

Betty. What’s it about? 

Mrs. Dean. Never mind what’s it 
about. When you read it, just fix your 
thoughts on something sad. 

Betry. I'll think of poor, dear Jerry. 

Mrs. Dean. Yes. Now, about the: 
clothes. Four acts—that means four 
dresses. 

Betty. How will we get them? 

Mrs. Dean. (Puts script on desk.) 
We've got to get them. I’ll make ’em. 


Betty. (Rises.) Oh, mother, I’m so tired: j 


of seeing you work yourself to death 
for me. I’m ashamed of going around. 
dressed like this, and you so dingy. 

Mrs. Dean. (Embracing her.) You 
just wait, my dear, until you make your 
big success, then watch mother flounder’ 
around in the lap of luxury. 

Betty. But we needn’t wait. I could 
give you everything you wanted if you’d 
let me marry Jerry. 

Mrs. Dean. Now, Betty, you’ve knowm 
Jerry only two months. We won't discuss. 
that infatuation again. 

Betty, It’s not infatuation—it’s love.. 
And he says I’m the love of his life. 

Mrs. Dean. That’s a mossy old line. 

Betty. It sounds convincing the way he 
says it. 

Mrs. Dean. (Turning to Betty.) It 
sounded convincing when your father said 
it. Oh Betty, I’ve nothing against Jerry; 
but when I was your age I was swept off 
my feet just like this. I don’t want you 
to make my mistake. All I ask of you 
is to wait until you’ve had a taste of suc— 
cess. Then if you want to give it up— 
that will be a horse of another color. Now 
where’s that speech. (Gets part from 
table.) See, Betty, tears in your voice: 
there—look wistfully here, make your lips. 
quiver—trick it— 

Betty. (Throws part on table.) Oh, 
I’m sick of the tricks of the trade. I don’t 
want to act. 

Mrs. Dean. If you felt all this about 
the stage, why didn’t you tell me? Yow 
knew I was only living for the day to see 
you take a curtain call on Broadway... 
Living only for that one thrill of mother’s: 
pride. I’ve never forced you to do any- 
thing you didn’t want to do, and I won’t 
now. You're free to make your choice. 

Betty. (Turning to her mother.) I'm 
not free to make my choice. (Throws 
arms around her.) I love you—you know: 
I do! No girl ever had a better mother. 
Do you think I want to disappoint you?' 
But I love Jerry too. What can I do?’ 
(Enter Rosenbaum.) 

RosenBpaum. Well, are you ready? Are 
you set? 

Mrs, Dean. Why—Mr. Rosenbaum— 
I—( Betty turns, looks at hen mother, gets 


the pent.) 
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James Forbes shows a phase of life on the great 


Betty. (Reads.) “I’ve been lonely 
too, Mr. Craig, lonelier than you — for 
you’ve had your son, and for years I’ve 
had no one who really belonged to me. 
I’ve tried to forget the loneliness with the 
thought that some day this wandering 
would be over, that some day I’d have a 
home, a husband, and now you want to 
take the man I love away from me.” (She 
breaks down, sits in chair, throws part on 
table. Mrs. Dean moves to her.) 

RosENBAUM. (Jumps up, claps hands.) 
Great! Great! You’ve got the sob stuff 
all right. Here’s your contract—one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars! (He holds out pen 
to Betty. She is crying. Mrs. Dean looks 
ather. Rosenbaum looks at them.) Aren't 
you going to sign it? 

Mrs. Dean. Why, I don’t know. 

RosENBAUM. Here you are, Miss Dean— 
(Betty looks at her mother, who is watch- 
ing her with tearsin her eyes. Betty braces 
up, walks across to chair, sits and takes 
pen. Mrs. Dean gives sigh of relief, goes 
to table, gets part.) 


The Deans proceed immediately to 
the rehearsal, and Jerry Belden, com- 
ing into the office, attempts to influence 
the astute manager to make Bettina 
Dean give up the stage. The first act 
concludes in this fashion: 


Jerry. We could have been married if 
you hadn’t given her this engagement. I 
wanted her to give up the stage. Betty is 
willing, but Mrs. Dean won’t hear of it 
until Betty’s had her chance in New York. 
We’ve promised to wait. Now what do 
you take to fire her? 

RosENBAUM. What good will that do? 

Jerry. We can get married. Don’t you 
see no other New York manager wants 
her. 

RosENBAUM. (Turning front.) My 
God, have I got a lemon and a lion tamer? 

Jerry. Oh, Betty can act all right. 

RosENBAUM. Oh, can she? Well, you 
can get a wife anywhere, but where’ll I 
get a leading woman? 

Jerry. You’ve never been crazy about a 
girl. 

RosENBAUM. Worse than that. I’ve 
married them—three of them. One was 
a leading woman, one was a heavy woman, 
and one was an ingenue—she was the 
business woman—she gets alimony. 

Jerry. No use appealing to you for 
sympathy. You’re soured on married life. 


A REHEARSAL IN THE WEE SMALL HOURS 
white way with which few are familiar—the all-night rehearsal that usually precedes the opening 
night of the new play. 


Ros—ENBAUM. Not at all. You’ve got 
my sympathy. I know what it is—these 
ingenues do get you. 

Jerry. This one has got me, you bet. 

RosENBAUM. Honest, if I’d known, I’d 
have been tempted to help you. (He 
pauses as if struck with an idea.) Look 
here, have you ever acted? 

Jerry. I fluffed around in college plays. 

RosENBAUM. Why don’t you take this 
part of the man about town? I'll give you 
thirty dollars a week. 

Jerry. That won't be necessary. 

RosENBAUM. Well, come on and take 
it. (Grabs Jerry’s arm.) 

Jerry. (Laughs.) I couldn’t act. 

RosENBAUM. Anybody can act. You'd 
be in the company with Miss Dean, see 
her every day, dance a tango with her 
every night. 

Jerry. I couldn’t go on the stage. My 
friends would josh the life out of me. 
(Mrs. Dean enters, followed by Betty.) 

Mrs. Dean. Mr. Rosenbaum, that man 
Tompkins is simply impossible. (Sees 


Jerry.) What are you doing here? 
Jerry. I came to buy Betty’s contract. 
Mrs. Dean. What? 

Jerry. I don’t want her to go on the 
road. I hate traveling. 
Mrs. Dean. It’s too bad about you. 


It isn’t necessary for you to travel. 
Jerry. Oh, yes, it is. I’ve got to see Betty. 
Mrs. Dean. Do you think I’d allow you 

to trapse around the country after my 

daughter? Travel on the same train, stop 
at the same hotel. Do you think I’m go- 
ing to have Betty compromized by the at- 
tentions of an idle rich young man? 

Jerry. Compromized? That’s so. (To 
Rosenbaum.) Say, what do you do to go 
on the stage? 

ROSENBAUM. Just go. 

Jerry. I'll take that part. 

RosENBAUM. Twenty a week? 

Jerry. (Taking Rosie’shand.) You’reon. 


“The Wallop” comes to an ignomin- 
ious end in Punxutawney, six weeks 
later. Mr. Rosenbaum has come over 
to break the sad news to the members 
of the company. After the perform- 
ance, Betty and Jerry, with Effie 
and Johnny Brinkley, discuss the mat- 
ter in the parlor of the “Palace City 
Hotel.” The Brinkleys are typical of 
the theater—neither husband nor wife 
has made much progress in the profes- 


sion, not because of any lack of talent, 
but because they had sacrificed oppor- 
tunities in order to remain together. 

Rosenbaum has brought a bagful of 
plays to read on the train. And Jerry, 
still determined to win Betty, and realiz- 
ing that’ she is further away from 
Broadway than ever, offers Rosenbaum 
$5,000 if he will star Betty in a “sure- 
fire failure” and produce it on Broad- 
way. He is confident that when Mrs. 
Dean realizes that her daughter has 
demonstrated her inability to draw 
New York audiences, she will give her 
consent to the marriage of Betty. Ro- 
senbaum has no objection to the plan, 
and an amusing scene ensues in which 
Belden and “Rosie” pick out a play in 
which to star Miss Dean. “I don’t be- 
lieve I know how to pick a failure,” 


declares the manager. They spread 
the manuscripts out on the table. Jerry 
holds his hands over his eyes and 
gropes among them. “Eeeny-meeny- 


miney-mo,” he solemnly chants, picking 
up one of the plays as he says “mo.” 
“By Jiminy!” cries- Rosenbaum, “it’s 
as good a way to pick ’em as any!” 
The play is “A Drop of Poison.” It 
has all the requisites of a sure-fire 
failure. The last act of the play takes 
place eight years before the opening of 
the first (memories of “Innocent”!). 
Rosenbaum sends for Mrs. Dean to 
make his spurious offer. Assured that 
her daughter will really star on Broad- 
way, she is favorably impressed, but 
insists upon changes in the play. 


Mrs. Dean. The title should include 


the name of the star part. Dora Chap- 
man! Let me see! Of course, being the 
heroine, she’s in trouble. I’ve got it! 


“Dora’s Dilemma.” 
RosENBAUM. What’s a Dilemma? 


Mrs. Dean. Another name for trouble. 

Ros—EnBAuM. That’s a great title for 
any play. ; 

Mrs. Dean. Is Mr. Tompkins going to 


stage the piece? 
RosENBAUM. ‘Under your direction. 
You might as well do it first as last. 
Mrs. Dean. We'll do it together. 
RosENBAUM. Then the deal’s on? 
(Rises, reaches his hand to her across 
table.) 
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“HERE ARE THE BONDS! 


that made Bettina Dean a Broadway favorite. 


and played during the action of “The Show Shop.” 
Collinge is Betty and Douglas Fairbanks is Jerry. 


Mrs. Dean. Wait a minute— (Rosen- 
baum sits again.) Of course Betty will have 
the usual privilege of a woman star—no 
actress younger than herself in the com- 


pany. 
RosENBAUM. Certainly. 
Mrs. Dean. No member of the sup- 


porting cast to be mentioned in the news- 
Of course, if one of them should 


papers. 
die, we couldn't prevent a slight obit- 
uary. 

RosensAuM. Anything else? 

Mrs. Dean. Yes—the salary. (Puts 


script on table.) 

RosENBAUM. I’m listening. 

Mrs. Dean. Three hundred dollars a 
week, all dresses, and fifty-one per cent. 
of the profits—the real profits. I’ll look 
over the accounts myself; and remember, 
Mr. Rosenbaum, I won a prize at school 
for arithmetic. 

RosensAUM. Anything else, before you 
are out of breath? 

Mrs. Dean. Yes, before I sign the con- 
tract I’ll expect you to pay for the services 
of a lawyer to look it over, to see that 
you’re not robbing me. 

RosENBAUM. My, what a head for a 
Christian ! 

Mrs. Dean. (Rising. Rosenbaum also 
vises.) How fortunate for you that we’ve 
met — we'll make a lot of money for 
you. 

RosenBAUM. You’re going to make five 


I AM THE THIEF!” 


Here is the thrilling climax of “Dora’s Dilemma,” the play 


It is rehearsed 


CURRENT OPINION 


thousand dollars for me 


anyway. (Enter Betty.) 
Betty. Mother, what 
are you doing? Aren't 


you ever coming to bed? 

Mrs. Dean. Oh, Betty, 
dear, the most wonderful 
You're going to be 


news. 
a star! 
Betty. Am I? 
Mrs. Dean. But, dar- 


ling, aren’t you excited? 

Betty. (Sits in rock- 
ing-chair.) No, I’m sleepy. 
Who’s going to star me? 

RosENBAUM. Me— 

Betty. I thought we 
were going with Belasco? 

Mrs. Dean. When you 
can go with Mr. Rosen- 
baum? The idea! (Rosie 
smiles conceitedly.) 

Betty. It’s all the same 
to me. 

Mrs. Dean. You're go- 
ing to have everything you 
want. 

Betty. Oh,amI? Will 
I have my say-so about 
who’s in the company? 


Effie and Johnny. 

Mrs. Dean. (Looks at 
Rosie—he nods assent.) If 
there’s a place for them. 

Betty. I'll make one 
and I want Jerry. 

Mrs. Dean. (Same busi- 
ness.) Of course —if 
there’s a very small bit. 

Betty. No bits, he’s go- 
ing to play the leads. (Mrs. 
Dean and Rosie are para- 
lyzed.) 

Mrs. Dean. (Recover- 
Do you want to handicap your 
career? (Turning to Betty.) 

Betty. If any other man makes love 
to me on the stage it handicaps me in real 
life with Jerry. 

Mrs. Dean. Betty, listen to reason. 
(To Rosenbaum.) This isn’t like my lit- 
tle girl. 

Betty. Your little girl’s enough like 
you to put her foot down and put it down 
hard. You want me to star and I want to 
marry Jerry. He is either going to be my 
leading man or my husband, and you can 
take your choice. 


Patricia 


ing.) 


RosENBAUM. Mrs. Dean, come here a 
moment. 
Betty. You two needn’t try to put up 


any schemes. 
RosENBAUM. Why not let him play it? 
Mrs. Dean. Have you gone crazy too? 
RoseENBAUM. Don’t you see, if she has 
a good leading man it won’t be such a 
walk-over for her. The worse he is the 
more she’ll shine. 
Mrs. Dean. You're a very bright man, 
Mr. Rosenbaum. 
ROSENBAUM. 
I'm partial. 

Mrs. Dean. It’s all right, Betty, you 
shall have your wish; but it’s a frightful 
risk. 

Betty. I’ll teach him to play it. 

Mrs, Dean. And I'll rehearse him in it 
until he drops. (Enter Jerry, stops at the 


Yes, I think so; maybe 


RosENBAUM. » Certainly 
—certainly. 
Betty. Then I want, 


sight of them. Rosie and Jerry exchange 
glances, Rosie comes down.) 

Betty. (Rises, goes to Jerry quickly.) 
Oh, Jerry, we’re not going to be separated. 
I’m going to star (Jerry smiles) and 
you’re going to be my leading man. 


JERRY. (Amazed, looks at Rosie, who 
moves away.) What! 

Betty. My leading man! 

Jerry. (Step toward her.) Me! I am 
not! 

Betty. Why, Jerry! 

Jerry. Not by a darn sight. (Betty 


starts up to door, followed by Mrs. Dean.) 

RosENBAUM. There goes my five thou- 
sand dollars. Wait! Wait! 

Betty. I won’t star for anybody unless 
he plays the lead. 

Jerry. (Goes over to Betty.) No sir, 
not on your life! 

Mrs. Dean. This is the man who pre- 
tends to love my daughter, and yet he 
spurns the great honor that is being thrust 
upon him. 

Jerry. I do love your daughter. I’m 
willing to do anything in reason—to make 
any sacrifice to prove that love. But act 
again! No! There are limits to my en- 
durance. 

Mrs. Dean. You love her and yet you 
stand by and see her refuse a great oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity for which I’ve 
spent years of watchful waiting. You'll 
ruin a great career, ruin all my hopes, my 
dreams, because of a childish prejudice 
against the noble art of acting. You have 
no thought for her—have pity on me—her 


mother! For God’s sake, be her leading 
man! 
RoseNnBAUM. (Who has been standing 


beside Jerry, whispers.) Go on, do it, and 
we'll have a sure-fire failure. 

Jerry. Mrs. Dean, if I do this for you, 
if I beat a lot of fool lines into my brain, 
if I go on painting my face like a chorus 
girl, what'll you do for me? (Jerry holds 
out hand.) 


Mrs. Dean. (Grasping hand.) Try to 
make an actor of you. (Jerry falling on 
table.) 

Jerry. My God! 


In the third act, Mr. Forbes shows 
us the final rehearsal of “Dora’s Dilem- 
ma.” Everything is in a turmoil. The 
scenery is not finished. Stage carpen- 
ters, electricians, property men are 
working as the tired actors rehearse 
under the direction of Mrs. Dean, 
Smith, the young college-bred author, 
Tompkins and Rosenbaum. There are 
verbal battles between all the elements 
that are essential to the staging of the 
play. Mrs. Dean appears to be the 
storm center of the conflict. Finally, 
worn out by work and the ingratitude 
of the author, Mr. Granby Smith, she 
hysterically protests against the treat- 
ment she has received: “You're all 
against me! Every last one .of you! 
I’m just one lone woman against a 
band of pessimistic knockers. I can’t 
stand any more!” She leaves, and 
Jerry suddenly realizes the great faith 
she has put in the play and how great 
her disappointment will be. He is about 
ready to confess his plot to Betty, but 
Rosenbaum persuades him not to do so. 

Now we are in the theater the open- 
































ing night of “Dora’s Dilemma.” Mrs. 
Dean, Mr. Rosenbaum and the author 
enter a stage box, and presently the 
curtain goes up on the crucial act of 
the melodrama. Everything goes swim- 
mingly until the climax, when Jerry, 
forgetting his overcoat, is forced to do 
a bit of impromptu acting, and seizing 
Betty in his arms, rushes out of her 
supposed husband’s house with her, 
tuining the intricate plot of the play. 

But next morning, when we are 
shown Belden’s bachelor apartment and 
his man brings in the morning papers, 
we are surprised to learn that “Dora’s 
Dilemma” has been an enormous suc- 
cess, that even Belden’s acting has ap- 
pealed to the critics as “delightfully 
unconventional,” and that the play will 
undoubtedly run for months. Belden 
is more than angry at this undesired 
and disastrous success. Betty is, too. 
She can devise no other way to marry 
Belden than to compromise herself by 
visiting his apartment. Presently she 
arrives, They plan an elopement, de- 
claring they will act in the play only 
that week. Following Betty arrives 
Mrs. Dean, who, now that her daugh- 
ter’s success is assured, is not in the 
least worried about her being compro- 
mized. Mrs. Dean is magnificently 
gowned, and is already planning further 
theatrical ventures, having always had 
an ambition “to do a few things to 
Ibsen.” 


Jerry. Now Mrs. Dean, you’ve kept 
us apart on the plea that you wanted to 
see Betty on Broadway. You can take a 
long lingering look at her for five more 
nights and of course the usual matinees— 

Mrs. Dean. What do you mean? 


Jerry. Sunday we’re married. 

Betty. No, to-day! I'll take no more 
chances. 

Jerry. (Puts arms around Betty.) 


Suits me, darling. Then on Sunday we 
start on a still hunt for that farm with 
the chickens and the little calf. 

Mrs. Dean. I won't permit it. 

Jerry. Then I’m afraid we won't wait 
for the permit. (Betty’s head is on Jerry’s 
shoulder. Rosenbaum enters, handsomely 
clothed and wearing a silk hat.) 

RosENBAUM. Well, we put it over. 
Didn’t I always say it was a great play? 

Mrs. Dean. Oh, Mr. Rosenbaum, I am 
so glad you’ve come. 

RosenBAUM. (Puts high silk hat in 
armchair.) I'd been here before, but I 
was looking over the plans for the Rosen- 
baum Theater. 

Mrs. Dean. Talk to these children—I 
can’t do anything with them. They’re im- 
possible. 

RosENBAUM. You've got to make allow- 
ances after the hit they made last night. 
It’s the artistic temperament. 

Mrs. Dean. It’s rank nonsense. 

RosENBAUM. It’s the same thing. Jerry, 
didn’t I always say it took one fat part to 
make a Broadway star? Find out what 
they like in your personality, and hand it 
to them. When you get old you keep on 
handing it to them and they think it’s 
character acting. 

Mrs. Dean. (Sitting on couch.) We've 


A PLAY WITHIN A PLAY 


no time to listen to your theories of act- 
ing, even if you had any. They threaten 
to stop acting altogether on Saturday 


night. 

RosENBAUM. What? 
Jerry. That’s right. 
ROSENBAUM. Never! 


Jerry. Who’s going to make me act? 

Mrs. Dean. Nobody can do that—the 
critics notwithstanding. 

RosENBAUM. You don’t dare quit. 


Jerry. Don’t 1? You forget I own this 
show. 

Mrs. Dean. What? You? 

Jerry. Yes, I put up the money for 


Dora’s Dilemma. 

Mrs. Dean. Why wasn’t I told? 

Jerry. Because I didn’t want you to 
feel under obligations to me. 

Mrs. Dean. (Rising.) Obligations? 
To furnish a few paltry thousand to put 
my daughter where she belongs? It was 
a privilege. Nevertheless, it was very 
generous of you. Betty, why don’t you 
thank this noble-hearted man for all he 
has done for you? 

Betty. Thank him! 

RosENBAUM. Listen to her! She’s as 
bad as Belden. But why expect gratitude 
from actors. 

Jerry. Gratitude to you? A fat lot 
you’ve done for us. Where’s that failure 
you guaranteed me? 

RosenBAuM. (Handing him check. 
Jerry takes it.) Here’s your five thou- 
sand dollars. I don’t need it. 

Mrs. Dean. What’s this I hear about 
failure? 

Jerry. He promised me that it would 
fail. I relied on him. 

Mrs. Dean. So, young man, you were 
going to put one over on mother? 

Jerry. (To her.) You've put it all 
over us—let that satisfy you. But don’t 
waste your time gloating—you’d better 
bend all your energies to find two people 
to play our parts. (Gets suit-case, starts 
to door.) And find them quickly. (Betty 
rises, takes Jerry’s left arm. They start 
for door.) 

Mrs. Dean. (Stopping them.) You 
children don’t realize what you’re doing. 
You can’t leave this cast. You're both 
necessary to the success of the play. 

RosENBAUM, (Turning.) You leave it 
and it won’t draw a cent. 

Jerry. We don’t need the money. 

RosENBAUM. What about me? 

Jerry. (Over his shoulder.) Oh, you! 

Mrs. Dean. What about the others. 
You can’t stop the run of this play— 
throw all these people out of employment. 
Think of Effie and Johnnie—would you 
take their livelihood? Drive them back to 
a life of care and worry. You can’t do 
that unless you’re both marked with a 
wide streak of yellow. 

Betty. - Jerry, I suppose we must think 
of the others. 

Jerry. (To Rosenbaum, throwing down 
suit-case.) Why didn’t you tell me if 
this was a success I couldn’t get out of 
it without hurting other people? You 
promised me faithfully that my acting 
would kill it. Why didn’t you warn me 
that I was in danger of making a hit? 

RosenBAUM, Oh, how did I know you 
had what gets across—whatever the damn 
thing is. 

Jerry. (Starting to Mrs. Dean.) If I 
stick to this thing— (Betty starts to inter- 
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pose.) I don’t say I will—I’ll do it on 
one condition, Mrs. Dean, that you with- 
draw your opposition to my marriage with 
Betty. 

RosensauM. You marry Betty over my 
dead body. (Turns to Jerry.) 
Jerry. (To Rosenbaum.) 

to the chair for you. 

Betty. I'll play Dora and her old Di- 
lemma with a wedding-ring or not at all. 

Rosenspaum. (To Mrs. Dean.) Mrs. 
Dean—are you going to stand there and 
see them ruin us? 

Mrs, Dean. Ruin us? 

RosENBAUM. Who’s going to pay two 
dollars to see a man make love to'his own 
wife? Oh, Betty, be reasonable. I'll make 
a great actress of you. 

Mrs. Dean. I’ve done that already, 
Mr. Rosenbaum. 

RosensauM. Oh, Betty, don’t do this. 
Stick to me. To show you the kind of 
fellow I am, I’ll let you both do Shake- 
speare. 

Jerry.( Furiously.) Shakespeare? You've 
done enough for me. Don’t think you can 
put me in tights. 

Betty. I have an idea. Why couldn’t we 
be married quietly? (Jerry turns to her.) 

RosENBAUM. Quietly!—What can you 
do in New York quietly? 

Betty. No one need know. 

RosENBAUM. The reporters would get 
it in a minute. There’s a bunch of them 
downstairs now. 

Jerry. Why? 

RosenzBauM. I’ve brought them around 
to interview you. 

Jerry. (Goes quickly to phone.) Hello, 
is this the office? Send those reporters 
up to Mr. Belden’s room at once. Yes, at 
once. Now you listen to me. I’m willing 
to think of you and Effie and Johnnie and 
the others—I’m willing to go on acting 
and acting and acting—to serve my sen- 
tence—so that you can go on producing 
and producing and producing. You can 
do your Shakespeare and you can do your 
Ibsen provided we can get married. Oh 
quietly—I’ll keep the marriage a secret. 
Either you do this or I’ll give that bunch 
of reporters a story of our engagement 
that will spread over the front page of 
every paper in this town. Now it’s up to 
you. (Knock at door. Whispers.) There 
they are. Now think and think fast. (An- 
other knock at door.) 

RosenBAUM. (Whispering.) What will 
we do? 

Mrs. DEAN, 
we do? 

JERRY. 


Oh, I'll go 


(Whispering.) What can 


(Whispering.) Come with us. 
Mrs. Dean. (Whispering.) Where? 
Jerry. (Whispering.) To the Little 

Church Around the Corner. 

ROSENBAUM. (Getting Mrs. Dean’s 
coat from couch, gives it to her. Whis- 
pering.) For God’s sake go, but go quiet- 
ly! (Jerry reaching hand io Mrs. Dean.) 

Jerry. Come, Mother. 


Betty, Jerry and Mrs. Dean start to 
door, walking on tiptoes. Rosie tiptoes 
up to door. Knocking becomes louder 
on door. Betty, Jerry and Mrs. Dean 
turn, look at Rosie. Rosie motions to 
them to go. And as they slip out one 
door, Rosenbaum admits the curious 
representatives of the press at the 
other. 








CURRENT OPINION 


COLOR MUSIC: SCRIABIN’S ATTEMPT TO COMPOSE A 


RAINBOW SYMPHONY 


HAVE had such a_ wonderful 
time playing Dr. Blank’s lovely 
Persian rugs!” This, according 
to a writer in The Musical Leader, 
was the exclamation of a young 
woman pianist and composer who was 
discussing the association of tone and 
color that is said to exist in the minds 
of many composers and artists. Her 
attitude, evidently, differs somewhat 
from that of the Russian composer, 
Alexander Scriabin. The latter at- 
tempts not to translate colors and pat- 
terns into tone, but to unite tone and 
color, or perhaps we might say, to 
translate tone into terms of color. 

Under the direction of Modest Alt- 
schuler, the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra recently performed in New 
York Scriabin’s “Prometheus — the 
Poem of Fire.” For the first time any- 
where it was produced with the use of 
colored lights that the mystic com- 
poser has introduced as a constituent 
element in producing the effect desired. 
A “keyboard of light” had been con- 
structed according to the directions of 
the composer, and this keyboard was 
manipulated by one of the members of 
the orchestra, following the part that 
Scriabin wrote for it in his score. The 
effect, if we are to believe the musical 
critics, was far from successful. But 
the experiment is none the less inter- 
esting in view of the fact that Scriabin 
stands with Schoenberg and Stravinsky 
in the front ranks of the tonal revolu- 
tionists of the present day; and that he, 
like Wassily Kadinsky, the Munich ar- 
tist who attempts “to paint music,” is a 
Theosophist and a mystic. 

Typical of the impression upon the 
audience who listened and watched 
Scriabin’s strange “color-music,” is this 
description of the color keyboard by 
the Boston critic, Henry T. Parker, 
who writes in the Boston Transcript: 


“It worked; it distracted; and it added 
nothing—except the gratification of curi- 
osity—to the impressions that the average 
listener received. Before the playing of 
Prometheus began, Carnegie Hall was 
darkened, save for the exit lamps over 
the doors and the necessary bulbs on the 
music-stands. Curtains were drawn at 
the back of the stage to disclose a con- 
siderable square of gauze screens. Across 
them, as the music proceeded and syn- 
chronously with the indications of the 
score, played yellow, orange, violet, pur- 
ple, greenish and reddish lights. Some- 
times a single color remained fixed for a 
moment; then it gave place to another 
in quick or gradual transition. Some- 
times the colors were blended; occasion- 
ally the usual clear intensity of them was 
graduated in shadings presumably - indi- 
cated in the score. In themselves all of 
the colors were pleasurable to see in soft 
radiance clear or dimmed. They yielded, 


thus, their own sensations. That they 
heightened the sensations that the music 
yielded, that they became a constituent 
element in the whole impression received 
from Prometheus, each listener must de- 
termine for himself according to his re- 
ceptive and prepared faith.” 


Alexander Scriabin was born in 
1872, and before he entered the Mos- 
cow Conservatory had intended to fol- 
low the army. His inclination for 
music was too strong, however. He 
won several medals as a student, and 
since 1903 has devoted himself entirely 
to composition. These facts we learn 





GENIUS OR MADMAN? 


Alexander Scriabin, whose color symphony 
was recently played in New York, might have 
stepped out of the pages of James Huneker’s 
“Melomaniacs.” He dreams of creating a com- 
posite art out of sounds, colors, and odors, but 
thus far has united only two of the senses in a 
symphony. 


from an article by Edward Burlingame 
Hill in the Boston Transcript. “Pro- 
metheus—the Poem of Fire” repre- 
sents, we learn from the same source, 
the summit of his achievement in the 
fields of expression, harmonic dating, 
and the liberal use of an immense or- 
chestra, to which is added bells, a 
celeste, a piano with an important part, 
and the “keyboard of light.” 

Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, the well- 
known authority on Russian music, 
presented recently (in the Russian Re- 
view) an interesting interpretation of 
Scriabin’s version of the Promethean 
myth. It is “no ordinary conception 
of the Titan, rock-rivetted and chained 
in height and cold, with the vultures 


perpetually gnawing at his vitals; but 
one of that class of adepts symbolized 
by the Greeks under the name of Pro- 
metheus.” 


“According to the teaching of theoso- 
phy, the nascent races of mankind, not as 
yet illumined by the gift of Prometheus, 
were physically incomplete, possessing 
only the shadow of bodies, sinless be- 
cause devoid of conscious personality (in 
theosophical terms ‘without karma’). 
From this condition of nebulous darkness 
Prometheus delivered humanity by means 
of the spark of enlightenment which 
awakened man’s conscious creative power. 
Those who were most prepared to receive 
it understood its value, and practiced it 
on the highest spiritual plane; they be- 
came the Arhats, or Sages, of succeeding 
generations. Those less highly organized 
turned it to material uses. Thus the 
Promethean gift assumed a dual aspect: 
on the one side it proved a boon; on the 
other a curse. The music of Prometheus 
can be heard with interest apart from its 
esoteric program; but it is difficult to see 
how anyone can really enter fully into the 
composer’s intentions and follow the com- 
plex winding of his thoughts without 
some knowledge of the sources of his in- 
spiration.” 


Not content with merely uniting color 
and the orchestra, the Russian com- 
poser dreams, as many other artists 
have dreamed before him, of the uni- 
fication of all the mediums of art. 
“Prometheus” is only a step toward the 
realization of Scriabin’s ideals. Mrs. 
Newmarch further elucidates this 
point: 


“Regarding all art as religion, he aims, 
like Wagner, at a union of the arts, which 
shall work together to induce an effulgent 
spiritual ecstasy, leading mankind to a 
genuine view of the higher spiritual 
planes. In this great religious ritual all 
the arts cannot play equally important 
parts. Those which are manifested 
through mediums incontestably subordi- 
nate to the will, such as music, poetry 
and the plastic arts, will be dominant 
elements in the combination. Other ele- 
ments which are not subject to the will- 
power, such as light and perfume, take a 
secondary place in the scheme. These 
‘accompanying’ arts are, however, capable 
of much further development than has 
hitherto been supposed. In ‘Prometheus’ 
Scriabin makes his first attempt to intro- 
duce one of them in his accompanying 
play of light and color. In the work now 
engaging his attention, which he calls a 
‘Mystery,’ every means will be used to | 
enhance its incitement to ecstasy, and the 
symphony of sound will be accompanied 
by the dance and by corresponding sym- 
phonies of light and perfume. In this 
‘Mystery’ we are told that those who par- 
ticipate must experience the whole evo- 
lution of the creative spirit, and that there 
will be no division between those who are 
initiated passively (the hearers and on- 























lookers) and those who take part in the 
celebration of this ritual (the executants). 
We shall look with expectant interest to 
the next development of his art.” 


Clarence Lucas, writing in the Mu- 
sical Courier, frankly hints at the in- 
sanity of artists of the Scriabin type. 
“All of these mystics, maniacs, realists, 
who exhibit abnormal tastes for the 
‘ sensuous, whether of the eye, the ear, 
or the nose, are suffering from an 
atavism which retrogrades to animals, 
who are guided almost exclusively by 
their senses and hardly at all by their 
reason.” 


“Scriabin may be laboring under the 
delusion which is common to all neurotic 
degenerates, whether men of genius or 
ordinary idiots, namely, that he has en- 
larged the boundaries of art by making 
it more comprehensive. He has not done 
so. He has taken a step backward. Can 
a reader better understand a poem or an 
essay if he sits on a tack or stands on 
a hot stove? No; the mind will be dis- 
turbed in its attention to the poem by the 


DRAMA VS. PICTURE-PLAY 


pain of the scratch and the burn. In a 
like manner do the flaring and restless 
colors prevent the mind from fixing a too 
concentrated attention on the music. All 
the colors of Titian and Turner were 
there; but there was no picture. All the 
harmonies of Wagner, Grieg and Strauss 
were there; but there was no recognizable 
musical composition. All the words of 
Shakespeare, Milton and Swinburne are 
in the dictionary; but there is no visible 
poem in that monumental volume.” 


It is well that Mr. Altschuler per- 
formed the Scriabin composition twice 
during the same evening, that unusu- 
ally discerning critic Sigmund Spaeth 
writes in The Opera Magazine, for 
most of his hearers were so much in- 
terested in the colored lights that they 
took almost no note of the music the 
first time. He explains further: 


“This brings up at once a serious defect 
in the scheme. A screen filled with chang- 
ing colors is no more a part of an or- 
chestra than is the stage setting of a 
Wagner opera, much as some of our con- 
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ductors might argue to the contrary. The 
Tastiera per luce in Scriabin’s Prome- 
theus was essentially a soloist, accom- 
panied by some very discordant and un- 
interesting music. Moreover, the con- 
nection between the color-changes _ and 
the corresponding orchestral tones was 
scarcely ever clear. The impression was 
not at all of a necessary, universally valid 
relationship, but of an elaborate toy, gov- 
erned by the whims of the composer. 

“When trumpets seemed to blare a vivid 
scarlet, the screen showed only a mild 
and gentle amber tint, and in the dullest 
gray moments of the music the Tastiera 
per luce flashed its most sustained crim- 
son message. In themselves the colors 
were extremely beautiful, suggesting 
changeable silks of endless versatility. 
Of the music it was impossible to judge 
fairly, because of the distraction of the 
screen. The thematic material sounded 
interesting at times, but no real beauty 
forced its way into the hearer’s conscious- 
ness. Audible colors and visible tones 
may be a practical possibility of the fu- 
ture, but what was exhibited by Mr. Alt- 
schuler can hardly be called more than 
a diverting novelty.” 


WHY THE MOVIES AND THE DRAMA MUST TAKE 


F, AS some of the champions of 

cubism and futurism claim, the 

camera and photography have 

eliminated the realistic and sub- 

jective mission of painting, and 
have forced the artist into subjective 
and spiritual fields, where he no longer 
need concern himself with the aim of 
representation, there is good reason to 
suppose that the development of the 
moving picture may have a similar in- 
fluence upon the drama and the the- 
ater. Writing on “A Laocoon for the 
Movies” in The Play-Book, H. M. 
Hedges makes several interesting sug- 
gestions for the future development of 
the moving picture and the play and 
the drama proper. 


“There is the language of pantomime 
and the language of verbal speech. Both 
are elemental and fundamental. The uni- 
versal sign-language, the signal of the 
hand and the expression of the face, is 
at its base dramatic. The universal oral 
language, ejaculations of pain and joy 
such as ‘ah,’ is at its base dramiatic. Both 
languages are the material of drama; 
neither alone makes drama. The closet 
drama attempts to give a representation 
of life through the ear alone; the picture 
drama attempts to give a representation 
of life through the eye alone. Each is an 
incomplete representation because each is 
only partially real. To reveal the depths 
of passion in a soul, to reproduce the 
multiplex deeds of men, both languages, 
adequately employed, are al! too inade- 
quate. As one instance of the inadequacy 
of the two universal languages, note the 
use of the symbolic silence of M. Maeter- 
linck, which the picture-drama may util- 
ize but has not yet fully. The picture- 
drama then fails to be a complete repre- 


DIFFERENT ROADS 


sentation of life because it misses the 


richly artistic support of verbal lan- 
guage.” 
The picture-drama, Mr. Hedges 


points out, can never fully reflect our 
modern sophisticated life. At the same 
time the picture-drama is preeminent 
in the portrayal of realistic settings. 
Vistas of hills and plains, burning 
buildings, the expanse of lakes and 
seas, are all supreme in the “movies.” 
“The garden of Allah,” because it lay 
in the broad out-of-doors, would have 
succeeded better in the films than on 
the boards. “Who would not rather 
give five cerits to see a perfect replica 
of the Sahara in pictures than two 
dollars to see a canvas desert ?” 


“The picture-drama, supreme as a rep- 
resentation of objective life, can never 
hope, as far as present indications go, to 
enter the subjective world of the soul. 
The objective and subjective worlds are 
equally real, but not equally important to 
drama. For drama, great drama, the only 
thing of importance is human person- 
ality in conflict. The proverbial barren 
stage of the Elizabethans supports this as- 
sertion. How can the struggle of a soul 
be adequately portrayed by pantomime? 
Emotion, perhaps deep physical emotion, 
can be expressed by face, attitude and 
gesture; but as soon as a portrayal of 
conflict is attempted, the support of lan- 
guage, with its rich suggestiveness, is 
needed. 

“I once saw paternal emotion and pain 
conveyed adequately in picture-drama. An 
old farmer lost his only daughter to a 
rascal in elopement. The old man was 
dazed by the loss. He was shown us at 


sundown sitting upon the bench in front 
of the house, scanning the empty road 
down which his daughter was wont to 
come. By the light of the moon at mid- 
night we saw the motionless figure, tense 
with anguish; and when the sun rose, the 
old, motionless figure was still there wait- 
ing, waiting. 

“That is effective presentation of emo- 
tion. But how could the conflict in 
Father Lear’s heart, before Gloucester’s 
castle, be portrayed thus? No, until the 
art of the picture-dramatist develops 
marvelously, the realm where the soul 
battles is shut to the picture-dramatist. 
And here we have a line of distinction 
between melodrama and tragedy. A play 
which presents the objective world in de- 
tail and in preponderance is melodrama; 
a play which reveals the subjective world 
is tragedy. Pictures are the province of 
melodrama; the legitimate stage is the 
province of motivated drama, high com- 
edy and tragedy. 

“Late years have been disastrous to 
American drama proper. Managers main- 
tain that moving pictures have contributed 
their share to the catastrophe. It seems 
plain that the disaster is due to a poor 
definition of the fields of the two kinds 
of art. When once the managers see that 
it is folly to compete with the picture- 
plays in their own field, melodrama, they 
will turn to the production of realistic, 
poetic comedy and tragedy; they then 
will till a field where the fatal sickle of 
their competitors cannot go.” 


We may conclude, therefore, that 
both the moving picture and the drama 
have their own separate and distinct 
fields, and that if each is to develop to 
its highest point, neither should attempt 
to encroach upon the preserves of the 
other. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE VIOLATION OF THEATRICAL NEUTRALITY BY 
THE EXPERIMENTAL AMATEUR 


HE amateur is violating the- 
atrical neutrality. He is rush- 
ing in, and winning, where 
the experienced theatrical pro- 
ducer has feared to tread. At 

least, so we must conclude from the 
enthusiastic reception that has been ac- 
corded by the New York dramatic 
critics to two new democratic ventures 
—the productions of the Washington 
Square Playérs at the Bandbox The- 
ater, and the opening of the new 
Neighborhood Playhouse in the heart 
of the East Side. Each is an experi- 
mental and democratic organization, if 
not completely amateur in personnel. 
Both organizations are presenting plays 
that have no appeal to the commercial 
manager. Both are attracting culti- 
vated and enthusiastic audiences. Both 
are pleasing the professional critics. 
This fact is of peculiar and ironical 
Significance in a season when unfavor- 
able and caustic criticism has resulted 
in a bitter war between managers and 
critics—a war that in one case at least 
(the New York Times vs. Messrs. 
Shubert) has already been carried into 
the courts. 

The Washington Square Players are 
a group of artists, writers, actors and 
others who are supposed to inhabit that 
elusive district of lower New York 
known as Greenwich Village. When 
their first program of one-act plays was 
presented at the Bandbox Theater, the 
general excellence and novelty of the 
performance led the New York Herald 
to exclaim editorially: “There has been 
plenty of drama worth fifty cents sold 
for two dollars a seat in New York 
from time to time; but rarely indeed 
does one get two dollars’ worth for fifty 
cents... . Yet that is exactly what 299 
persons had served to them last night 
in the little Bandbox Theater. . . .” 

No less impressed was the New York 
Tribune, declaring that if the group of 
individuals composing the enterprize 
can preserve the freshness of spirit and 
originality of idea which it indicates 
in its original offering, it promises to 
be a theatrical force to be reckoned 
with. “In the moving bit of drama 
‘Interior,’ by Maeterlinck, the producer 
and company achieve an atmosphere 
of simplicity and sincerity which is ad- 
mirable. If the players do nothing 
else, they are to be congratulated on 
their presentation of this virtually un- 
known bit of literature by the Belgian 
dramatist.” The Brooklyn Eagle was 
even more enthusiastic over the open- 
ing program. Admitting the danger of 
superlatives, it nevertheless was of the 
opinion that these plays comprised 
probably “the most novel theatrical 
opening ever seen in this city.” 

The second bill of the Washington 


Square Players was scarcely less en- 
thusiastically received by the metro- 
politan critics. It was composed of 
Leonid Andreyev’s “Love of One’s 
Neighbor”; “Two Blind Beggars and 
One Less Blind,” by Philip Moeller; 
“Moondown,” by John Reed; and a 


pantomime in black and white, “The 
Shepherd in the Distance,” by Holland 


SHE SPEAKS EUGENICALLY 

. The heroine of Edward Goodman’s ‘‘Eugenic- 
ally Speaking,” performed by the Washington 
Square Players, selects a car conductor for her 
husband after reading an article by George 
Bernard Shaw in a magazine. Her. father, the 
traction magnate, wants to sue Shaw, but fortu- 
nately—or unfortunately—the conductor is mar- 
ried. 


Hudson. The performance was of such 
merit that one of our most austere 
critics, James Metcalfe, was led to re- 
mark in Life: 


“Tf the work of the Washington Square 
Players is not spoiled by too much pe- 
cuniary success, or by awakening -the in- 
terest, patronage and interference of the 
highbrow element in this community, it 
promises to become an excellent influence 
in a theatrical way. It is the theater 
in its most democratic form. The young 





people who make up the organization are 
drawn from all sorts of callings, and are 
doing what they are doing because they 
want to do it, perhaps with ambitions for 
the future, but with no expectation of im- 
mediate reward. Each one turns in and 
helps in the way he or she is best fitted 
to help. It may be in acting, musically, 
in a business capacity, in scene painting 
or building, in typewriting, or even in 
sewing on costumes. Some of the mem- 
bers have written the playlets that have 
been produced, and others have directed 
the productions.” 


The danger of commercialization for 
this enterprize, which some of the 
critics seem to fear, is evidently small, 
in view of this essentially democratic 
nature. The artistic aims are scarcely 
less democratic, as indicated by a writer 
in the Boston Transcript: 


“The purpose, briefly, was this: To es- 
tablish a stage for experimentation; to 
put it at the disposal of competent au- 
thors and producers who might have 
something vital to contribute; to put into 
execution, swiftly and without undue re- 
gard for hampering detail, any artistic 
idea that seemed worthy of trial; to 
maintain a theater flexible and responsive, 
one capable of developing into a perma- 
nent institution of such a character as 
events might dictate. There are perhaps 
dreams for the future; there are as yet 
no set plans. The response accorded the 
opening performance, the ability of di- 
rectors, artists and actors, will go far 
towards determining the immediate evo- 
lution. Naturally, the theater hopes for 
permanency. A stable financial basis, 
with a decent living wage to actors and 
other workers, is a reasonable expecta- 
tion. Beyond that the only desire is to 
make the theater responsive to any ar- 
tistic impulse that may spring up spon- 
taneously.” 


the Neighborhood Playhouse is the 
outcome of the work of the festival 
and dramatic groups of the famous 
Henry Street Settlement. During the 
past eight years, as Miss Helen Arthur 
points out in The Play-Book, these 
groups presented festivals and panto- 
mimes in the gymnasium of the settle- 
ment, and for the last three years the 
dramatic club (now named the “Neigh- 
borhood Players’) has produced at 
Clinton Hall plays like Olive Tiford 
Dargan’s “The Shepherd” and John 
Galsworthy’s “The Silver Box.” The 
erection of a theater was the inevitable 
outcome of the success of these per- 
formances. Designed by the architects 
of Winthrop Ames’ Little Theater, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, with is ex- 
quisite appointments and complete 
lighting and scenic facilities, will offer 
every encouragement and inducement 
for artistic producing and acting. 























The theater was opened with a Bib- 
lical festival, entitled ‘“Jephthah’s 
Daughter.” More recently another 
series of plays, including Lord Dun- 
sany’s “The Glittering Gate,” Oliphant 
Down's “The Maker of Dreams,” and 
an American folk-drama, “Tethered 
Sheep,” by Robert Gilbert Welsh, was 
produced. The last-named play was 
interesting as an attempt to do for the 
South, evidently, what the Irish dram- 
atists of the Dublin Abbey Theater 
group have done for the peasant life 
of Ireland. 

But the Neighborhood Playhouse is 
confining itself not merely to plays of 
this type. Moving pictures, camera 
talks, folk songs and dances, marionets 
and music, and artistic vaudeville will 
further help to carry out the demo- 
cratic idea in the institution. Regard- 
ing the value of such a theater to the 
East Side, Hiram Kelly Moderwell 
writes in the Boston Transcript: 


“The value of 
such an institution 
in spiritual and es- 
thetic results may 
be great. We have 
come to realize that 
a democracy goes to 
seed without vigor- 
ous local self-gov- 
ernment, and an art 
institution always 
tends to degenerate 
when it is too high- 
ly centralized. The 
great school of 
power, in art as in 
politics, lies in peo- 
ple’s doing things 
for themselves. It 
is in no figurative 
sense that the peo- 
ple of the Grand 
Street Neighbor- 
hood are making 
their theater. All 
who are in any way 


2 : the Distance” 
interested contribute 


Beardsley. 


ARTISTIC AMATEURS 


according to their special talents and de- 
sires. Those who want to act, act ; and their 
friends who come to see them feel a more 
personal response to the miraculous fact 
that a person can seem somebody else. 
The costumes and properties, designed by 
people working in the neighborhood, are 
made entirely by the various art and 
handicraft classes in the settlement. Fi- 
nally, unless the organization has serious 
flaws, the thing produced will be the thing 
desired; the art will grow out of the 
audience as well as out of the artist. It 
is such a creative audience that is the 
foundation for every great art.” 

“It would appear that everybody is 
in the theatrical business but the 
theatrical managers,’ remarks George 
Jean Nathan in the Smart Set, “when 
one surveys the great number of ama- 
teur organizations that are at present 
spreading over the country.” This may 
not be a bad thing at all, he continues. 
It has remained for the Washington 


Square Players to institute probably 





A POSTERESQUE PANTOMIME 


As played at the Bandbox Theater in settings designed by Robert Locher, 
becomes an interesting series of pictures which would have delighted 
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the most likely forum for the short 
play that New York has enjoyed since 
Arnold Daly’s brilliant lease of the 


And it has remained, 
amateurs 


Berkeley in 1907. 
he points out, for a squad of 
in a remote amusement chamber named 
The Neighborhood Playhouse to intro- 
duce the work of Lord Dunsany to the 
New York stage. 

“That the stage introduction to the 
local proletariat of the rare and imag- 
inative work of Dunsany 
tually have to be 
teurs was, of course, 
Just as it is a tradition on the part of 
our professional managers that, in a 
military play, no matter where a 
dier is wounded he must always wear 
a bandage around his forehead, 
a tradition of our theater that 
amateurs or Arnold Daiy must finally 
be entrusted with introducing to the 
American public all the really worth- 
while dramatists. Thus, Shaw had to 
be given his first 
American hearing 
up a side street. 
So, too, Echegaray 
(at Mrs. Osborn’s 
Playhouse). So, 
too, Strindberg. 
So, too, Bjornson. 
So, too, all the rest 
of them. And now, 
too, Dunsany.” 

Thus it would 
appear that the ar- 
tistic mission of 
the new theatrical 
amateurs is a far 
more serious one 
than would at first 
be supposed. Theirs 
seems to be that of 
the pioneer in art. 
To succeed they 
must continually 
open new fields of 
theatrical endeavor. 


would even- 
vouchsaied by ama- 


to be expected. 


sol- 


so is it 
either 


“The Shepherd in 
Aubrey 





Black and white checks, black and white 


Maker of Dreams.” 
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PIERROT ON THE EAST SIDE 


flowerpots, with a touch of red here and there, 
windows, are strikingly effective in the setting the Neighborhood Players have designed for Oliphant Down’s whimsical and poetical drama 


and the brilliant 





blue sky through 
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“The 
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A POLICE EXPERT’S ANALYSIS OF THE TECHNIQUE 


RACTICALLY every burglary 
is prearranged and the de- 
tails planned, according to 
that famed detective, Inspec- 
tor Cornelius F. Cahalane, 
now in charge of the training school 
of the New York police department. 
Burglars, he says, guard against the 
ordinary precautions which they think 
a live policeman will take to prevent 
their crimes or to capture them. Do 
not imagine, warns Inspector Cahalane, 
that every burglar or thief wears a 
peak cap, box coat, sweater, striped 
trousers or bull-nosed shoes, so typ- 
ical of stage burglars. They realize 
that to dress in such a manner would 
arouse immediate suspicion and, ac- 
cordingly, dress and carry themselves 
in a manner least likely to attract at- 
tention. They do not, as most persons 
fancy, carry burglary tools on their 
persons at all times. They know that 
it ‘is not only a violation of the law, 
but that it is circumstantial evidence as 
well. Hence burglars carry tools no 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 
Sometimes they hide their tools near 
the scene of the contemplated burglary. 
If they have tools in their possession 
and think they are going to be searched, 
they will try to hide them or throw 
them away. Tools are carried fre- 
quently in musical instrument cases.* 


“There are many different types of 
burglars, who resort to various means in 
plying their calling. The burglars most 
dangerous to society are those known as 
“Dutch house men.” They are the most 
desperate. They always work heavily 
armed and to accomplish their purpose or 
to avoid capture will take life under the 
slightest provocation. They usually op- 
erate in an inhabited dwelling, and to gain 
entrance, secrete themselves in some part 
of the buiiding or grounds until they 
think the occupants have retired; then, if 
necessary, they make their way to a roof, 
fire-escape or porch, and get in by prying 
open a skylight or jimmying a window 
sash, 

“As a rule, householders fasten win- 
dows leading to fire-escapes or porches, 
but are careless about the other windows. 
“Dutch house men’ know this failing and 
often take advantage of it. They fasten 
one end of a rope (which one of them 
may have carried wound around his body) 
to a chimney on the roof and drop the 
other end over the ledge. One of them 
will lower himself to the desired window, 


* Poice Practice AND PrRocepure. By Cor- 
nelius F. Cahalane, Inspector of Police of the 
City of New York. E. P. Dutton and Company. 


OF BURGLARY 


open it and enter. They generally ceek 
the place where it is most likely that valu- 
ables have been left before the owner re- 
tired, such as the tops of dressers or the 
pockets of clothing. In going from room 
to room, they usually place some obstruc- 
tion, a table or a chair, in such a position 
that if the occupant should awaken and 
attempt to leave the room, he would trip 
over the object and make enough noise to 
warn the burglar that his presence had 
become known. ‘Unless they are sure that 
no alarm has been given, they will seldom 
leave by way of the street; usually they 
secrete themselves on the roof or in the 
back yard and remain until there is an op- 
portunity to escape.” 


Flat thieves are not as desperate as 
the ordinary run of burglars, but they 
are burglars too, and they manage to 
steal considerable property. As a rule 
they will not enter an apartment while 
anyone is at home. They profit by the 
knowledge that housekeepers generally 
hide their money and valuables in a 
nook where they think a thief will be 
least likely to look—under rugs, legs 
of tables, between mattresses and beds, 
in sewing machine drawers, and the 
like. A flat thief requires only about 
five minutes in an ordinary flat, and 
when he is through it looks as though 
an earthquake had shaken the building. 
He starts by pushing the furniture to 
one end of the room. He turns the 
rugs over, empties the contents of bu- 
reau drawers into the middle of the 
floor, where they are examined, throws 
mattresses to the floor, cuts them open 
if he has not already discovered the 
hiding-place, turns vases and bric-a- 
brac upside down and, in this way, has 
every part of the flat searched in a 
short time. 

Flat thieves are usually young men 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty 
years: 


“They gain entrance by ringing the 
vestibule bells and, if no response is made, 
they assume that no one is at home, ard 
enter the hallway and proceed to the 
apartment selected. If the door is locked, 
they either use a false key or jimmy it 
open. Or, they may watch persons leav- 
ing their apartment, and enter during 
their short absence. If questioned, they 
try to represent themselves as peddlers, 
agents, inspectors of telephone, gas, water 
or electricity, or mechanics. They usually 
bundle together the proceeds of a theft 
and carry it-to the street, passing through 
the halls with an air of bravado, so as 
not to excite suspicion. They generally 


work in pairs; one standing in the hall- 
way to warn his partner of the return of 
the tenant, and, in case the thief is pur- 
sued, to trip the person in pursuit or to 
divert him in some other way. They sel- 
dom leave a house together, but usually 
meet at a distance from the scene to dis- 
pose of the property and divide the pro- 
ceeds.” 


Many flat thieves work by hiring a 
room or rooms in a residential section 
of the city and as near the roof as 
possible, particularly where the roofs 
in the vicinity are of about the same 
height. They use scuttles and fire-es- 
capes as a means of getting into build- 
ings and convey the plunder over the 
roofs to their rooms. In this way they 
avoid the danger of being detected in 
the street. 

More ambitious than the flat thief 
but in something of the same class is 
the loft burglar. Loft burglars are the 
most feared by merchants, for when 
they make a haul it is usually a big 
one, amounting to thousands of dollars. 
They are necessarily the brainiest of 
burglars for the reason that their work 
requires more and better planning. 
Plans are often made weeks in ad- 
vance: 


“A loft is selected after a study of its 
location and the quantity and quality of 
the stock carried in it. Weeks are then 
spent in becoming familiar with the habits 
of persons who might be in a position to 
thwart or discover them, particularly the 
watchmen and patrolmen on post, and the 
customary time of opening and closing the 
building, noting the person to whom this 
duty is entrusted. 

“A Saturday afternoon or night is gen- 
erally selected for the entry. Sometimes 
it is necessary to gain entrance through 
a building three or four doors away and 
clamber back over the roofs. When the 
loft selected is reached they do not hesi- 
tate to cut through a wall to get one of 
their number into it; if necessary, they 
will drill through the floor from the loft 
below or through the ceiling from the one 
above, lowering the first man down with 
a rope. The door of the loft is then 
opened from the inside if the circum- 
star'ces warrant it. 

“The loot is carefully selected from the 
most: valuable stock. Packing cases are 
constructed from material lying about, 
filled, and nailed shut. 

“They are now confronted with the 
mot difficult task, that of getting the 
packing cases from the building. The 
property is seldom moved at night. They 
fear that the appearance of a vehicle at 

















an unusual hour in a section of the city 
where lofts are located would arouse sus- 
picion. Instead, if, as a result of their 
previous study, they know that the loft 
will be opened at 7:30 a. m., a vehicle will 
be brought to the front of the building at 
about 7:20 a. m., the door opened from 
the inside by one of the gang dressed as 
a porter, and in the most bold and daring 
manner the cases will be loaded on the 
wagon. One of the gang may even engage 
the patrolman on post in conversation, 
possibly within sight of their activities. 
The bogus porters, if the circumstances 
necessitate it, will go back into the build- 
ing and escape by way of the roof or 
through an adioining building.” 


Safe burglars know as a rule the 
particular make of each safe on which 
they intend to operate. Like loft bur- 
glars, they plan far in advance and 
come prepared to break through any 
part of a building in order to get to 
the safe. They have been known, when 
working in an exposed position, to 
make a pasteboard safe, paint it to im- 
itate the original, shove the genuine 
safe into an inner room and leave the 
substitute in its place. Others do not 
resort to this subterfuge, but simply 
bodily shove the safe into a position 
where they can not be observed from 
the street and begin operations. They 
try not to use explosives. The easiest 
way, the combination, is tried first. If 
this fails, the weakest part, the bottom 
or back, is tried. The ordinary safe is 
turned upside down and the bottom or 
back is cut out with a tool they call a 
“can opener.” If the bottom or back 
resists, they drill a hole near the com- 
binations and try to disturb the tumblers 
sufficiently to turn the lock. As a last 
resort a hole is drilled and charged 
with explosive. To deaden the report 
the safe is wrapped with material 
found on the premises or with blankets 
brought along. A lookout is generally 
stationed on the outside to signal in 
the event of peril. Safe burglars, like 
burglars who break windows or side 
lights, wait for the rumble of a pass- 
ing vehicle to deaden the sound of an 
explosion. 

Store burglars generally gain en- 
trance through a rear or side window: 


“They travel in gangs of two or three, 
one always on guard, and steal from the 
till, cash register or small safes. They, 
too, have their work planned in advance, 
and know just what to do when they 
enter. 

“The loot is seldom removed through 
the front of the building; it is carried 
through the rear yards or over the roofs 
of an adjoining building and thence to the 
street. 

“If the booty is too bulky to transport 
on their persons, a push-cart is hired or 
stolen for the purpose, or a milk or 
bakers’ wagon is pressed into service, 
sometimes with the consent of the driver, 
and the goods moved early in the morn- 
ing, during the hours when milkmen and 


THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT 














NEW YORK’S 


EXPERT ON THE TECH- 
NIQUE OF CRIME 

Cahalane is 
the noted instructors of detectives appointed to 
the metropolitan police force, his study of the 
methods of burglars and thieves being’ scientific 


Inspector Cornelius F. one of 


and practical. 


bakers are making their deliveries, so as 
not to excite suspicion. 

“Burglars who break store windows and 
side-lights work in pairs and are very 
tricky. Their outfit in most instances 
consists of a long piece of heavy wire and 
a heavy piece of cloth, such as part of a 
bed comforter, which they carry wrapped 
about their bodies. 

“A store is selected which displays ar- 
ticles of some value in its windows. The 
habits of the man on post are learned, 
and at an opportune moment during his 
absence they will throw a padded brick or 
iron through the window or side-light, 
having first placed the comforter on the 
stoop or walk to catch the broken glass 
and deaden the sound. Or, they may use 
a glass cutter to remove a section of the 
window. This step accomplished, they 
dart into a nearby hallway and wait to 
see if the breaking of the glass has at- 
tracted attention. If they find it has not, 
operations are resumed and the contents 
of the show-window extracted by means 
of a stiff wire, the tip of which has been 
bent into a hook. 

“The store selected is often covered by 
the crooks for hours, sometimes from an 
adjoining precinct or post, awaiting a 
suitable opportunity.” 


The sharpest and most successful 
burglars of late have been foreigners, 
some of whom can not speak English. 
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Their favorite method is to select a 
residence along some street-car route, 
enter it during the day-time, if possi- 
ble, and remain secreted in area ways, 
back yards or on roofs until night, then 
force an entrance through a window, 
door or roof scuttle when the occu- 
pants have retired. After securing the 
plunder they open the front door and 
wait inside until a car passes. Then 
they run out and board a moving car, 
watching meanwhile to see if they are 
pursued. Sometimes they ride almost 
to the city line before getting off. They 
are afraid that if they pass a brightly 
lighted street corner they will be ob- 
served and for this reason they use the 
street-cars. 

If there were no receivers of stolen 
goods there would be but little bur- 
glary of these or any other kinds: 


“A thief will not steal unless he knows 
that he can make some profitable disposi- 
tion of his haul. 

“It is comparatively easy to dispose of 
jewelry, but a th?:f must know positively 
where he can immediately dispose of 
bulky property that he cannot readily con- 
ceal. Usually such stuff is immediately 
sold to unscrupulous dealers who carry 
goods of the same kind in stock; for in- 
stance, a quantity of stolen cloth may be 
sold to a dishonest dry-goods merchant. 
In some cases, however, a store or flat is 
rented in advance of a burglary or theft 
and the loot stored in it. The receivers 
are then visited in turn by the thieves, 
shown samples, and bids are requested. 
In this way they dispose of the goods 
more profitably.” 


A careful thief destroys, as soon as 
possible, all marks of identification, but 
if he has not done so, the receiver takes 
that precaution as soon as the stolen 
property comes into his possession. In- 
spector Cahalane gives a point on the 
subject of stolen goods with which the 
general reader is unfamiliar. 


“Merchandise handled under unusual 
conditions should immediately suggest re- 
ceivers to you. For instance, if you saw 
a large quantity of silk being taken into 
a small retail store, or saw the delivery 
being made from a hand-truck -or from 
a wagon not ordinarily used for such de- 
liveries, or by persons who, from their 
appearance and manner of handling the 
merchandise, did not seem to be engaged 
in the business; or if you observed boxes 
of shoes being taken into a barber shop, 
or a great quantity of food being de- 
livered to a dwelling, it should arouse 
your suspicion. 

“Remember that persons engaged in a 
legitimate business are constantly devising 
ways and means of advertising them- 
selves. They want everyone to know that 
they are engaged in a certain business, 
and located at a certain place, and invite 
inspection of their stock. They do not 
paint their windows to hide the contents 
of their store, or arrange the interior so 
that the stock will not be in plain sight, 
or deny prospective purchasers the privi- 
lege of examining their stock.” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


FORECAST OF A REVOLUTION IN THE AUTOMOBILE 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


HAT may amount to a 
revolution in the auto- 
mobile industry was the 
subject of a forecast by 
the famed consulting en- 

gineer, Charles P. Steinmetz, recently. 
He told of the impending predominance 
of the electric motor vehicle and of its 
triumph over the gasoline car for most 
of the purposes to which the motor 
vehicle can be put: The immediate 
cause of this prophecy, made through 
the New York Times, was the perfect- 
ing of a device for the improvement of 
electric automobiles. This is an en- 
tirely novel power plant, forming an 
integral part of the rear axle, upon 
which Doctor Steinmetz has been at 
work as consulting engineer. This new 
invention, which Doctor Steinmetz feels 
is to make such important modifica- 
tions in automobiles, was not originated 
by him, ‘but in a measure owes its 
existence to his inspiration. It was 
not until he had declared his faith in 
the promise of the electric motor car, 
first at a meeting of the Electric Ve- 
hicle Association of America and later 
in another address before the annual 
convention of the National Electric 
Light Association, that the invention 
was brought to his attention and at- 
tained its development. Its importance 
is indicated in the statement of the 
New York Times that it may bring 
down the weight of electric automo- 
biles to one-third of the present figure 
and reduce the item of cost at least 
proportionally, putting this type of car 
within the range of a very moderate 
income. Simplification, reduction in 
the number of parts and great reduc- 
tion in weight mark the new device, 
which is the invention‘of Harry E. Dey, 
a New York electrical engineer. In the 
words of Doctor Steinmetz himself, as 
given in the New York Times: 


“The trouble with electric car making 
at present is that it is all piecework. 
Each car is a little different, each person 
wants some special detail, and the pro- 
duction is by hundreds rather than by 
tens and hundreds of thousands. That 
is all very well for the purpose of the 
special, luxurious, and consequently cost- 
ly, machine, but it is not the method which 
has made the low-priced gas car such 
a wonderful success. 

“You know the difficulty with either 
type of car has been to get not merely 
a cheap car but a good cheap car. The 
early gasoline cars were cheap. Prices 
were about $1,000 or $1,200. But they 
gradually became more expensive as the 
makers found that the demand was for 
better vehicles. It was not until the plan 
of huge production, with a minimum of 
frills but a maximum of performance in 
the product, was put into operation that 
we got what we had been looking for— 
the good car at a low price. 


“Many people think that the whole 
trouble of the electric lies in the storage 
battery. This is not so. It used to be 
true. Batteries would deteriorate with 
alarming rapidity. But the perfecting of 
the Edison battery has not only provided 
a very satisfactory battery in itself but 
has also led the lead battery makers to 
improve their product by reason of com- 
petition, until the lead battery is also 
highly ‘satisfactory today.” 


The real source of trouble has been 
complexity of structure and consequent 
great weight. Now, we are told, by a 
delightfully simple method, these dis- 
advantages have been done away with: 


“This desirable effect has been brought 
about by the introduction of a principle 
new to electric motors; new, at any rate, 
to motors for vehicles. The moior in 
this novel rear axle has both field and 
armature free and revolving. Hereto- 
fore one or the other of these constituent 
parts of the electric motor has always 
been stationary. But by the simple idea 
of having them both revolve, see what 
a host of benefits are brought about. 

“In the first place, the field turns one 
of the vehicle’s rear wheels and the ar- 
mature turns the other; hence the motor 
acts as its own differential, and this deli- 
cate and at the same time heavy part of 
the ordinary car is banished. Secondly, 
the motor becomes part of the rear axle 
instead of being mounted under the car 
or on some other part of the frame. This 
does away with another entire unit which 
must be taken care of, and eliminates, as 
well, the shafting from the motor to the 
rear axle, the bevel gearing, and the 
housings for these parts. 

“Thirdly, this arrangement leaves the 
entire underbody of the car free, so that 
the battery can be put in the most con- 
venient place, and it also ends the neces- 
sity for such a rigid structure (which 
means heavy structure) as will keep ev- 
erything in place, prevent whipping 
of the shaft, and keep the bevel gears in 
mesh. The battery need no longer occupy 
the space under the seats or a special 
compartment in the front, and all the 
space above the level of the frame is 
left free for other uses.” 


In addition to these advantages, this 
novel motor is more efficient. The idea 
of having both armature and field re- 
volve doubles the output of power, al- 
tho it does not double it relatively to 
the amount of current fed to the mo- 
tor. But it lends itself to other uses 
and to a type of control invented by 
Mr. Dey which also marks a big stride 
forward. This new control does two 
highly desirable things. It greatly les- 
sens the reduction in speed when 
climbing hills, which has always been 
a drawback of the electric vehicle, and 
it turns the motor itself into a brake 
on the down grade and even makes it 
act as a generator, when a predeter- 





mined speed has been passed, and puts 
current back into the battery. 


“This is not a perpetual motion scheme. 
When the motor is acting as a generator 
it is not putting in as much current as 
it took out of the battery when it was 
climbing the hill. It is not quite as good 
as that. But it does give the battery a 
real help, a ‘boost,’ as it is called tech- 
nically, of considerable proportions. For 
instance, with a car of a certain weight 
I have found that the motor begins to send 
back .current to the battery when the 
down grade reaches 24% per cent. If you 
are running down the hill at full speed 
this motor-generator will put back as 
much current as it takes to run on the 
level when the grade reaches 5 per cent. 
If the control is set at half speed it will 
charge full power likewise on a grade 
of 7% per cent. 

“The last-named condition would be 
that most usual under ordinary running, 
because, unless the hill is long and straight 
anc the road surface good, one does not 
want to run down it at the rate of, say, 
thirty miles an hour. The _ half-speed 
position will give a rate of fourteen or 
fifteen miles an hour. When that speed 
has been passed the motor will begin to 
charge the battery and also to act as a 
brake. This is a most important feature, 
for it means that nearly all hills can be 
negotiated without the use of the ordi- 
nary brakes and with none of the discom- 
fort or bother incident to their use. 

“This will be a feature of value not 
only to the user of the electric pleasure 
car but also to the owner of the light 
delivery wagon or the heavy truck, be- 
cause it is a safety feature and makes 
the electric still more ‘fool-proof’ in the 
hands of the unskilled or, at least, not 
mechanically educated driver.” 


Mr. Steinmetz is not sanguine that 
the new motor and control will have 
a great deal of bearing on the radius 
of operation of the car, altho he looks 
for some increase because of the much 
lighter weight of the vehicle—he hopes 
to get it under 1,000 pounds—and the 
consequent smaller consumption of 
power. The average daily mileage of 
most cars, when not touring, is, say, 
thirty miles a day—a distance far with- 
in the limitations of the present bat- 
tery. For touring purposes with the 
new electric, an extra or additional 
battery can easily be taken along. 

Moreover, there is a constant im- 
provement in the facilities for recharg- 
ing batteries. It is an easy matter for 
a garage to introduce an isolated charg- 
ing plant. Garage men are competent 
to run such an isolated plant. An iso- 
lated plant in connection with a pri- 
vate house is likewise not a difficult 
matter mechanically. Beyond the cost 
of installation such an outfit is not 
much of an expense. Take, for ex- 
ample, an average city where the 
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PHYSICISTS TRIUMPH AT PARIS 


charge for lighting current is 10 cents 
a kilowatt hour. For thirty miles a day 
about three kilowatt hours of current 
would be required, at a cost of 30 cents. 
For cities or towns where the current 
is of the alternating type the installa- 
tion of a transformer would be re- 
quired; of cities like New York, 
where the current is direct, even this 
would not be necessary. 

The new type of power plant, adds 
Doctor Steinmetz, is applicable to any 
kind of vehicle. There are many minor 
uses to which it could be put. There 
are now electric lawn motors and there 
is mo reason why this new invention 
should not prove superior in this field. 
Then there is another application of the 
device—its use as a gasoline-electric 
outfit. The only reason why we have 


four, six, and eight cylinder gasoline 
motors in our automobiles nowadays 
is because the two-cylinder, two-cycle 
motor did not prove efficient. There 
are thousands of two-cycle gasoline en- 
gines of the stationary type at work, 
and it is really the better and more 
economical type. 

With this novel electric power plant 
we could probably get back to the two- 
cycle motor for automobiles, to be used 
in conjunction with the electric motor 
and with a very small storage battery 
between to act as a buffer, as it were. 


“With such an arrangement we would 
have an equalization of the load on the 
gasoline engine. It would drive a gen- 
erator at a practically constant load. The 
little storage battery would act as a sort 
of reserve supply in case of extra stress 
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on the car, as in climbing hills, making 
speed, and so forth. It would be what 
we term in trolley-car service a ‘floating’ 
battery, floating on the system and render- 
ing help when needed, but chiefly per- 
forming the all-important service of al- 
lowing the gas engine to work ufhder 
nearly constant load.” 


A much smaller and lighter engine 
of only two cylinders could be used. 
In addition, carburetor adjustments 
would be at an end because the carbu- 
retor would not have to meet varying 
conditions of load. Also a much infe- 
rior quality of fuel could be used. 


“It is probable that fuel nearly as low 
ir. the scale as unmixed kerosene could be 
used with satisfactory results in a car in 
which the power plant was of the com- 
bined gas-electric type described.” 


A NEW DEVICE FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM 


UCH of the discovery and 
most of the great researches 
have been made, a Birming- 
ham University bulletin re- 
minds us, with simple appa- 

ratus altered by investigators who knew 
exactly what they wanted. The late 
Sir George Darwin, for example, made 
the experiments for his investigation 
into loose earths and their pressures— 
a topic of the first importance to en- 
gineers—with the aid of a biscuit box, 
a wooden drawer and a few pounds of 
sand and gravel. In a London labora- 
tory to-day some of the problems of 
heat and work interchange in the hu- 
man subject are being worked out with 
apparatus including the frame of an 
ancient bicycle and a discarded shav- 
ing-soap tin. In some of the investi- 
gations of the physicists, however, and 
notably among those which are con- 
cerned with the properties and behavior 
of the atom, the apparatus tends to 
grow more and more elaborate. In a 
description of the new electro-magnet 
designed for the physical laboratory 
over which Professor Jean Becquerel 
presides, M. Matout offers an apology 
in the form of an anecdote for this 
state of things. Professor Becquerel 
had been telling an official of the 
French government of the growing 
needs of the laboratory as new methods 
of investigation arose when he was in- 
terrupted. “Yes, yes, but surely in 
earlier days the most magnificent dis- 
coveries were made with apparatus al- 
most insignificant in character. Had 
the scientists of those days greater ge- 
nius than those of to-day?” To which 
Professor Becquerel responded: “Mon- 
sieur, in olden days, Jean Bart won 
splendid naval victories with wooden 
ships.” The electro-magnet which gave 


occasion to M. Matout to chronicle this 
rejoinder in Paris Nature is a superb 
instrument, we read, designed by Pro- 
fessor P. Weiss of Zurich. 

The electro-magnet of a laboratory 
differs as much from the electro-mag- 
nets used in industry to pick up heavy 
objects as an astronomical telescope 
differs from a field glass. The size is 
not its commanding feature, altho this 
one stands over five feet high and 
weighs a ton and a half. It is capable 
of producing between its poles the most 
powerful magnetic field yet achieved. 
The conditions which have to be satis- 
fied in producing a strong magnetic field 
are first, to insure that the electro-mag- 
netic winding—if one may so term the 
winding of the wire through which the 
current passes about the magnet—shall 
not become too quickly heated by the 
passage of the current; and secondly 
to obtain a magnetic circuit at the 
poles which shall be susceptible of as 
high a magnetism as possible. 

Now the first of these conditions, 
according to an expert’s report in the 
London Post, has been complied with 
by Professor Weiss through the me- 
dium of a device like a water jacket: 


“He has wound his bobbins not with 
ordinary wires, but with a fine tubing of 
copper, through which cold water con- 
tinually passes. The bobbins are wound 
with a thousand turns of tubing, and are 
divided into ten sections—parallel to al- 
low the water to pass in at the center of 
each and pass out at the periphery—and 
connected in series for the passage of the 
current. The core thus never gets hot.” 


The second condition is complied 
with by pointing the poles of the mag- 
net with ferro-cobalt: 


“This ensures a magnetization equiva- 


lent to a 5 per cent. advance on the mag- 
netization to which iron is susceptible; 
and tho the percentage appears so insig- 
nificant numerically, it is of the highest 
importance in increasing the strength of 
the magnetic field. As the strength of 
the field approaches, let us say, 50,000 
units (or gausses) the difficulties of in- 
creasing it multiply geometrically. In the 
first place the difficulties of adding a few 
hundreds of units to the strength of the 
field are complicated by two considera- 
tions. The conductors become very much 
hotter; the magnetization becomes harder 
to ‘pump in,’ as the iron magnet becomes 
‘saturated’ with magnetism. A 5 per cent. 
increase in the capacity of the ferro-cobalt 
to receive magnetism is equivalent to an 
advantage represented by the multiplica- 
tion of the current by four. The ‘mag- 
netic fields’ of the future will be strength- 
ened by apparatus which is capable of 
absorbing still more electric current, and 
which can be kept cool while the current 
is passing. It had been hoped that further 
advance would lie in the cooling of the 
conductors towards the temperature of 
absolute zero by means of liquid helium, 
because it has been shown that the con- 
ductivity of metal conductors increases 
(and their resistance lowers) as tempera- 
ture is lowered. But Dr. Kamerlingh 
Onnes has lately dissipated these hopes 
by showing that at a certain point this 
super-conductivity ceases abruptly and in- 
comprehensibly when a certain value of 
the magnetism or strength of the mag- 
netic field is reached. 

“Possibly, however, other means may 
be devised for increasing the strength of 
fields. 

“They are the chief instruments at pres- 
ent not merely for solving the problems 
of the effect of magnetism on light—to 
which Becquerel applies them—but those 
of the structure of the atom. 

“That structure has been tentatively 
held to consist of a central elementary 
magnet, or magneton, with a ring of elec~ 
trons.” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


HAS INFANTRY LOST ITS POSITION AS THE 


VERY newspaper reader has 
learned by this time that the 
belligerents in Europe agree 
at all points regarding the 
strategy of the great war. 
Germany’s theory of a short, swift 
campaign, crushing France before Rus- 
sia could act effectively, is, as the mili- 
tary expert of the Paris Gaulois ob- 





THE RECESSED TRENCH | 
Through the courtesy of the Manchester 
Guardian, we give this and following diagrams 
of trench types. 


serves, a commonplace to the million. 
Tactically, however, as this same ex- 
pert points out (agreeing here, appar- 
ently, with the brilliant British war 
expert, Spenser Wilkinson, in the Lon- 
don Post), the war is fought along 
two diametrically opposed conceptions. 
The Germans, owing to the organiza- 
tion of their military machine, exploit 
one tactical conception, whereas the 
Allies have quite another. The differ- 
ence may be summed up, we read, in 
the assertion that infantry is the queen 
of battle. Napoleon, altho an artillery 
officer himself, subscribed to that doc- 
trine completely. With him the infan- 
try was the foundation of every tactic- 
al conception. The artillery, while de- 
veloped and strengthened, was an ad- 
junct, the cavalry remaining also sub- 
ordinate. The “execution” devolved 
always upon the infantry. There has 
been no change in military doctrine on 
this point since the Napoleonic age, as 
an expert tells us in the Journal des 
Sciences Militaires. Even the organ 


of the great general staff in Berlin, the 
Militir-Wochenblatt, has never dispu- 
ted the proposition that infantry is the 
queen of battle. 

If, now, observes the expert of the 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF GUN FIRE 
(a) Shrapnel shell fired from field-gun, time 
fuse. 


(b) Shrapnel shell fired from howitzer, with 
time fuse. 

(c) Lyddite shell fired from howitzer, percus- 
sion fuse. 


QUEEN OF BATTLE? 


Gaulois, we study the German concep- 
tion of battle in its tactical aspect from 
the opening of the present war, we 
are astounded to find that infantry is 
not the queen of battle to the Kaiser’s 
commanders. No doubt they would 
agree with the theory as a theory, but 
we do not find them acting upon it in 
practice. Military experts in~ Europe 
note again and again the tendency of 
the von Klucks, the von der Goltzes 
and the von Falkenhayns to make ar- 
tillery rather than infantry the queen 
of battle. Guns of the heaviest caliber 
and of quite unprecedented range are 
accumulated at points of vantage, not 
apparently for the sake of protecting 
the advance of infantry so much as 
to render the enemy’s position unten- 
able. The German commanders seem 
to have so little confidence in their in- 
fantry from a tactical standpoint that 
this arm of the service is dominated 
by the artillery. : 

An illustration of this German con- 
ception is provided by the expert of 
the London Saturday Review. When 
German infantry advances to take a 
position by assault, the lines are often 
raked from the rear by a galling fire 
as a means of urging the men forward 
to the enemy’s trenches. Retreat under 
such circumstances means death. The 
troops must go forward because the 
raking fire in their rear advances 
steadily. The result is that the German 
troops arrive at the enemy’s trenches 
pellmell, breathless, seeking a refuge, 
rather than a fight. 

When it is remembered that the mili- 
tary magnates of Germany are for the 
most part artillery officers and that the 
Krupps have fostered the tactical con- 
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SANDBAG LOOPHOLE 
(a) Bank of earth. 
(b) Sandbags. 
(c) Sticks ana brushwood. 
(d) Sandbags with loopholes. 
(e) Elbow rest. 


ception they exploit in battle, it is not 
to be wondered at, think French and 
British experts, that infantry has 
ceased to be the queen of German bat- 
tle. This may be the outcome of the 
teaching of such German tacticians as 
General Klingelhéffer, who explains in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee 
that the moral and material support 
of infantry can be supplied only by 
the artillery. The infantry can be 
energized only when it knows that the 
artillery is close at hand. Thus the 
Germans adopt the view that artillery 





can be brought right up into the firing 
line. Such procedure is a direct con- 


tradiction of the French Napoleonic’ 


conception of infantry as the queen of 
battle. The stress upon artillery in 
German tactics accounts to the French 
experts also for the unprecedented 
waste of infantry in Flanders. The 
lives of foot soldiers have been sacri- 
ficed remorselessly, altho great care is 
taken not to lose artillerymen or caval- 
rymen without adequate result. The 
conclusion seems to be that, whatever 
their professed theory, the Germans 
no longer regard infantry as the queen 
of battle. 

While some British experts are in- 
clined to take the same view, the 






SHELTER TRENCH WITH SANDBAGS 

(a) Second communication trench. 

(b) Shelter recesses cut under parapet en- 
trance and arranged between sandbags. 

(c) Sacks arranged to give cover from back 
blast of shells. Small opening left between 
sacks for men to crawl through. 


weight of French and British military 
opinion is against the Germans on this 
detail. The London Mail does, indeed, 
say that this is a war of shells. “Ar- 
tillery has ousted the foot-soldier from 
his position of primary importance.” 
This is not the typical idea. The con- 
spicuity of artillery in this war is due, 
the London Times expert thinks, to the 
accident that the inventiveness of the 
age is so mechanical. Machines have 
been improved beyond all precedent in 
the past forty years and a gun is a ma- 
chine. The expert of the London Post 
notes too: 


“It may be observed that modern con- 
ditions are especially favorable to the 
massing of large forces of artillery, be- 
cause howitzers, owing to their high angle 
of fire, combined with considerable range 
(8,000 yards approximately), can almost 
always fire with safety over the heads of 
the attacking infantry and can continue 
their cooperation up to the final stage of 
the attack. Similar action in the case of 
field-guns was, and is, dependent on the 
existence of favorable positions in rear 
of the attack. Howitzers can, moreover, 
be brought into action at closer intervals 
because, owing to their long range, it is 
unnecessary for them to change position 
during the attack; whereas the field-gun, 
to cooperate effectively, may have to ad- 
vance to closer ranges as the infantry 
progress, Light guns must be widely 
spaced to allow room for limbering up. 
Howitzers can also fire from behind vil- 
lages, woods and other intervening ob- 
stacles, which might restrict the frontage 
available for field-guns. On the whole, 




















therefore, the appearance of a hundred 
batteries on a front of six and a half 
miles is by no means wonderful. The 
front, as a matter of fact, is in excess 
of that required for the deployment of 
this number of batteries at full interval.” 


The Germans are not alone in stress- 
ing artillery. The fault, if it is a fault, 
has been perpetrated by the Allies, 
according to the expert of the Lon- 
don Westminster Gazette. The English 
may be excused because they were un- 
prepared for war; but the French also 
have been too much impressed by ar- 
tillery. The battles in the west have 
been over-gunned and the infantry has 
not received its due. This goes into 
another expert controversy precipitated 
by the war between the infantry and 





TRAVERSED SHELTER TRENCH 


Shaded - parts represent shelters. 
Black parts represent the traverses. 


the artillery, each laying the blame for 
the deadlock on the other. In conse- 
quence of the weight of artillery, at 
any rate, says the expert last named, 
and in consequence of the large num- 
bers of guns used against the trenches, 
it has been necessary to make them 
very narrow and to use up much of 
their interior space’ in protections 
against lateral or oblique fire. This 
construction results in a weak firing 
line which is sometimes unable to in- 
flict sufficient loss on an attacking force 
that has but a short distance to cover. 
The complete subordination of the in- 
fantry, once the undisputed queen of 
battle, is thus admitted by the expert 
of the London Nation: 


“Owing to the numbers of the hosts on 
both sides, and to the terrors of applied 
science, the armies, instead of moving 
visibly over the plains, remain hidden 
and almost stationary in subterranean 
labyrinths and caves. Thousands of 
miles of interlaced barbed wire prevent 
the movement of cavalry, and, caught in 
its entanglement, the dead hang like 
scarecrows. Reconnaissance and range- 
finding are carried out by aeroplanes, drop- 
ping bombs and iron arrows. Motors and 
railways bring up supplies and reinforce- 
ments, where horses or marching feet 
brought them before. Hidden behind 
woods or other concealment, guns of va- 
rious sizes are throwing shells day and 
night without stopping. The commonest 
sizes can throw 13 or 18 lbs. for 6,000 yards, 
about ten times a minute, or rather more 
bursting in air or on contact, as desired. 
The largest is believed to throw 2,000 
Ibs. for 12,000 yards. A German gun of 
only about 10% inches in bore is known to 
throw 760 Ibs. for 10,900 yards; and if 
for a moment we consider the sea, Sir 
Percy Scott tells us that a 12-in. naval 


THE MAN BEFORE THE GUN 


gun, firing a shell of between 900 and 
1,000 Ibs. at an extreme range of 15 miles, 
must throw it to a height nearly 7,000 ft. 
above the summit of Mont Blanc, travel- 
ing at the rate of about half a mile a sec- 
ond. 

“Time would fail to tell of the star- 
shell, which mounts like a ‘Roman candle,’ 
casting a liquid searchlight on all around, 
or of the ‘Flying Mine,’ flung silently by 
compressed air into neighboring trenches; 
or of the hand-grenade, fixed at the 
end of a 2-ft. stick and thrown as from 
a sling. Sunk in muddy ditches, men 
stand with rifles pointed through holes in 
a low parapet, and ready to speed the 
sharp-nosed little bullet with deadly ac- 
curacy up to 1,400 yards, and with pos- 
sible aim up to twice that distance.” 


A war with artillery dominant has 
ended in deadlock. That is the im- 
pression of this competent observer. 
The aeronauts insist that their flying 
machines, - abolishing all secrecy in 
movement, have put this new face upon 
warfare. The French and the British 
bid the world wait for the infantry 
stage of the conflict, now about to open. 
Kitchener, organizer of victory for the 
British, acts upon the theory that in- 
fantry is still the queen of battle. That 
is why, when he was told that neither 
uniforms nor brass bands nor manuals 
of drill were adequate in quantity for 













TRENCH WITH BOMB-PROOF SHELTER 
(a) Loophole for rifle fire. 
(b) Bomb-proof shelter for men resting. 


the newly-raised levies, he replied: 
“Never mind all that. Teach them to 
shoot.” This is the Joffre theory, also. 
In communicating these details, the ex- 
pert of the Figaro dwells upon the fact 
that the Germans have not “the in- 
fantry temperament.” They lack that 
“elan,” that forward impulse, which 
made the Napoleonic armies irresistible. 
They must as a consequence depend 
upon movement in mass, backed by 
heavy artillery. Hence, their victories 
remain indecisive because artillery can 
not of itself seek out an army and de- 
stroy it. Not until the army of the 
foe has been pursued, beaten from a 
field and destroyed is a campaign won, 
and this last, perfect triumph is denied 
to the artillery. Some dim notion of 
this has already begun to permeate the 
German mind, suspects this authority, 
as may be seen by the efforts, making 
in the fatherland, to train the newer 
levies in open formation. The experi- 
ment comes too late. Germany staked 
everything strategically upon a short 
and swift campaign. She miscalculat- 
ed. She staked everything tactically 
upon the theory that artillery is the 
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queen of battle and we are invited to 
believe—by the Allies—that she miscal- 
culated on this point likewise. 
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TRENCH 


COMMON TYPE OF 


(a) Biscuit tin filled with earth 


FIRE 


(b) Narrow elbow rest for firing. 
(c) Protection against back fire. 


Even the German military experts 
agree that in its coming phase the 
war will witness an accentuation of in- 
fantry tactics and relatively less in- 
sistence upon artillery action. That fact 
proves to the German experts (notably 
that of the Vossische) how absurd is 
the British impression of a Germany 
out of copper. There is much less ex- 
penditure of ammunition by the Ger- 
mans just now, he says, because the 
artillery phase of the war has passed 
and there is less occasion for it. He 
predicts terrible losses for the allies 
when they order frontal assaults upon 
the entrenched German positions in the 
west. That point is controverted by 
the greatest living English writer upon 
the art of war, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 
The Germans will enjoy no tactical ad- 
vantage when the crisis of the cam- 
paign comes this summer, according to 
him. He says in the London IV est- 
minster Gazette: 


“It has sometimes been inferred, from 
the strength of a front defended by mod- 
ern weapons, that these weapons give the 
defence an advantage over the attack. 
But it is possible for the assailant to ob- 
tain for himself this advantage. Sup- 
pose two continuous fronts forming two 
concentric circles, one army enveloping or 
enclosing the other. Neither side will be 
able to break through the other’s line. 
The surrounded army then can have no 
communication with the outside world. 


So soon as its ammunition is exhausted 
it will be helpless, and so soon as its sup- 
ply of provisions fails its men will starve. 
The ideal of a modern crushing victory is 
that of surrounding the enemy's army, as 
was done by Napoleon at Ulm and by 
Moltke at Sedan. 











TRENCH MADE ON BANK OF SUNKEN 
ROAD 
(a) Overhead cover of brushwood. 
(b) Loophole for rifle fire. 





COAL 


NE of the most striking il- 

lustrations in Sir Douglas 

Mawson’s_ recently pub- 

lished “Home of the Bliz- 

zard,” notes Professor J. 
W. Gregory, is a photograph of a cliff 
containing great coal veins on the 
northern coast of the Antarctic conti- 
nent. Mawson’s navigating officer, 
Captain, Davies, frequently obtained 
fragments of coal while dredging off 
that coast. The Australian expedition 
has, therefore, strengthened the impres- 
sion left by the work of previous expe- 
ditions that coal is very widely dis- 
tributed in Antarctica. 

These discoveries, notes Professor 
Gregory, further, who writes in the 
London Geographical Journal, raise a 
vision of the Antarctic continent when 
it was covered by forests, before it had 
been buried under its present pall of 
ice. This fundamental change in the 
south polar climate may appear to de- 
mand a revolutionary change in the 
geographical conditions of the earth 
as a whole. Suggestions have, there- 
fore, been renewed that the earth’s 
axis of rotation was once shifted so 
that the present Poles passed into the 
warmer zones of the earth and other 
regions took their turn as the frozen 
polar wastes. Such a displacement of 
the Poles, it has often been held, is 
mainly required to explain the removal 
of the polar regions from the long win- 
ter night. It has been claimed that 
this prolonged darkness would abso- 
lutely prevent the growth of the coal- 
forming vegetation. The experience of 
the Petrograd conservatories, where 
the trees are kept in artificial darkness 
throughout the winter, shows that this 
argument is invalid. The case for for- 
mer migrations of the Poles rests, 
therefore, on its supposed necessity to 
account for a sufficient change of tem- 
perature to allow of luxuriant vege- 
tation growing in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. The most unexpected 
fact in the distribution of coal is that 
it is not characteristic of the tropics. 
There is comparatively little coal in the 
tropical regions, and such as occurs 
there is of inferior quality. The main 
coalfields are in the temperate zones, 
while coal ‘is already being worked 
commercially in Spitzbergen, which is 
much farther from the Equator than 
the coal discovered by Sir Douglas 
Mawson.* 


“The theory that the Pole has wan- 
dered to lower latitudes is a revival of 
the speculations of Alessandro in the 
fifteenth century. He adopted it to ex- 
plain how such a tropical animal as the 
elephant could have once lived in Europe. 


* The Home of the Blizzard. By Sir Douglas 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 


Mawson. 


CURRENT OPINION 


MISINTERPRETATIONS OF THE DISCOVERY OF GREAT 






BEDS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


The theory has been most strenuously 
opposed by the mathematicians. They 
reject it on the ground that the great 
equatorial bulge of the earth renders any 
appreciable displacement of the axis of 
rotation quite impossible. It is, however, 
conceivable that the earth, during shrink- 
age, may have altered its shape and once 
have been spherical; and, if so, a further 
change of shape might have led to a dis- 
placement of the axis around which the 
earth rotates. 

“The astronomers would probably be al- 
most unanimous in dismissing this view; 
but it is, fortunately, unnecessary to rely 
on mathematical probabilities. The theory 
of the movements of ‘the Pole can be 
tested by reference to the actual geolog- 
ical facts as to the distribution of climate 
on the earth during those periods for 














THE ADVENTURER OF THE ANTARCTIC 


Sir Douglas Mawson went into the home 
of the blizzard and the penguin, emerging as 
one of the world’s great explorers owing to the 
Scientific importance of his discoveries. 


which, at first sight, ‘there is most to be 
said for the shifting of the Poles. Thus, 
either at the time of the formation of 
the chief British coalfields or but little 
later, glacial conditions existed in Cen- 
tral India, South Africa, and Australia. 
To explain these three glaciations, it has 
been suggested that the South Pole was 
then somewhere in the Indian Ocean and 
that they were part of a circumpolar 





glacial belt. But if the Pole had been 
equidistant from these three glaciated 
areas they would have been so far from 
it that they would have been in the tem- 
perate and tropical zones; whereas Cey- 
lon, southern India, and eastern equa- 
torial Africa, tho they would have been 
nearer the Pole, have yielded no evidence 
that they shared this glaciation.” 


Unluckily for the theory, as Profes- 
sor Gregory thinks, there was a simul- 
taneous glaciation in Brazil, which, 
with the assumed position of the Poles, 
would have been equatorial, while the 
North Pole would have been situated 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Mexico, and that part of America, in- 
stead of having been covered by a 
Polar ice cap, was then enjoying a nor- 
mal climate and had a rich vegetation. 
In later times the existence of tropical 
conditions in the arctic region has been 
assumed to explain the occurrence of 
plant beds in Greenland and Spitzber- 
gen. Greenland is even said to have 
had a tropical climate about the date of 
the deposition of English chalk beds. 
This claim is based on some fossil land 
plants. However, the available evi- 
dence as to the temperature of the ad- 
jacent seas at that period gives no in- 
dication that they were occupied by 
a tropical or even warm-water fauna. 
The evidence from the distribution of 
life shows that throughout geological 
time the climatic zones have run around 
the world in belts approximately par- 
allel to those of the present period: 


“There have been many great fluctua- 
tions in the boundaries of these zones, 
which projected in one place far to the 
north and in others were pushed south- 
ward. Such anomalies have perhaps never 
been greater than those which exist to- 
day, when on one coast of America, in 
Alaska, dense fir forests grow upon the 
beds of earth that actually rest upon the 
glaciers, while the same latitudes in east- 
ern America are barren Arctic wastes. 
The test of the former climatic zones 
was applied by Haughton, who discussed 
the question in a series of papers pub- 
lished between 1878 and 1882. He claimed 
that the geological evidence is convincing 
that the North Pole cannot have shifted 
its position, at least during the later half 
of geological time. He especially con- 
sidered whether the shifting of the Pole 
would explain the formation of the Arctic 
coals, and he claimed to have proved that 
during this coal period a belt containing a 
climate similar to that of Lombardy com- 
pletely surrounded the North Pole, which 
must then have been in its present posi- 
tion. ‘I claim,’ he said, ‘to have sur- 
rounded the North Pole with such a net- 
work of Lombardic plants, requiring Lom- 
bardic heat but not Lombardic light, as to 
render the escape of the Pole from its 
present position as difficult as that of ‘a 
rat in a trap surrounded by terriers.’” 
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IS THERE AN ETHICAL STANDARD FOR OUR DEFENSE 
OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 


HE European war has made 

familiar to everybody the dis- 

tinction which nations draw 

in practice between an eth- 

ical standard for individual 
conduct and an ethical standard for 
national conduct. To say that na- 
tional expansion creates its own ethics 
in peace and in war is one method 
taken to justify the difference; to de- 
clare that national expansion is es- 
sentially non-ethical is another. And 
when among modern nations expansion 
is considered only another name for 
economic self-defense, ethics seems to 
play hide and seek. 

Suppose that the victor in the Euro- 
pean war challenges our Monroe Doc- 
trine, which we originally set up in 
national defense. Or, try to draw 
line where our peaceful penetration 
under that doctrine would become un- 
ethical from the standpoint of a South 
American state. Practical questions 
are thus forced on our attention that 
the United States must prepare to face, 
according to Professor Roland G. 
Usher, in his startling new book on 
“Pan-Americanism.”* That as a na- 
tion we are concerned about the ethics 
of the situation and desire to do the 
right thing is unquestioned. That paci- 
fist and individualist ethics will not be 
considered adequate seems to be equally 
clear to Professor Usher. For ethical 
values are not. only comparative but 
relative. The conduct of nations for 
the increase of their economic welfare 
or the preservation of their territorial 
integrity cannot very well be judged 
by rules intended to promote the peace 
of mind and the spiritual salvation of 
individuals. 


“We have to deal to-day with a very 
subtle type of self-defense, which does not 
assume direct aggression in arms nor yet 
any injury of the sort hitherto recognized 
as a justification. Does a desire to ensure 
the future economic welfare of the nation 
stand upon the same footing as its right 
to repel armed invasion of its own terri- 
tory? Has a nation a right to regard as 
hostile a series of economic developments 
which no individual or nation created or 
originated, which are entirely impersonal, 
and which affect nearly all nations in 
some degree, because they seem likely to 
interfere in the future with that nation’s 


* Pan-AMERICANISM: A Forecast of the In- 
evitable Clash Between the United States and 
Europe’s Victor. By Roland G. Usher. The 
Century Company, New York. $2 net. 


degree of economic prosperity? The dan- 
ger is of course contingent; it is in the 
next place impersonal; and, in the third 
place, it is not an intentional injury even 
altho it may conceivably involve great 
peril to national integrity. This is the 
danger which the demand for expanding 


THE FORECASTER OF OUR CLASH WITH 
EUROPE 
Under the Monroe Doctrine a contest is in- 
evitable, says this 34-year-old Professor Roland 
G. Usher, whose interpretation of Pan-German- 
ism proved prophetic. He boldly takes up the 
ethics of Pan-Americanism. 


markets, territorial expansion, and im- 
perialism pleads.” 


It is pretty generally agreed, con- 
tinues Mr. Usher, that it would not be 
in accordance with international ethics 
for one nation to assail another’s do- 
main simply for the sake of increasing 
its own territory or to add forcibly to 
its own movable property. Is the eth- 
ical aspect of the situation altered when 
it is possible to allege a plausible future 
economic difficulty ? 


“Can economic ‘threats’ justify reprisal 
in arms? May one nation draw into its 
hands the trade and the consequent profit 
which another has at present, so long as 
the trade itself is not the actual object or 
the direct result of an armed invasion? 
Above all, does even a great and impend- 


-‘men, 


ing economic catastrophe justify a nation 
in defending itself by the conquest of 
those individuals or nations who are not 
themselves in any conceivable way re- 
sponsible for the economic forces likely 
to produce this calamity? Such a defense 
Germany has alleged for her invasion of 
Belgium ; such a defense must France give 
for her rights in Morocco; such must be 
the defense of the United States in the 
maintenance of its supremacy on the 
western hemisphere, of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, or of any degree of intervention in 
Latin America.” 


This purely economic issue is ex- 
ceedingly subtle and without precedent 
in previous international disputes, Mr. 
Usher asserts. No nation can be proved 
to be the aggressor, and, in addition, 
the solution is to be obtained at the ex- 
pense of those people least involved in 
the production of the crisis itself. 


“Tf we limit ourselves to methods em- 
ployed rather than the thing done and 
adopt the position of most pacifists that 
the really objectionable thing is armed 
warfare, we shall justify and permit a 
great variety of practices by which na- 
tions may impoverish and conquer each 
other without the firing of guns, much 
more effectively than they could have in 
the past by means of actual armed con- 
quest. This logic also deprives the na- 
tions thus assailed by economic weapons 
of all right to defend themselves. By de- 
claring the use of arms unjustifiable in 
resistance to anything except armed ag- 
gression against the national territory, 
the nation appealing to arms against the 
new economic weapons becomes the ag- 
gressor, and is promptly called upon to 
shoulder the blame for the war.” 


Moreover, Professor Usher remarks 
that Europeans and Americans have de- 
clared that any variety or degree of 
interference or control over undevel- 
oped peoples was beneficial to them, 
lenient and entirely ethical so long as 
it did not actually involve the assump- 
tion of technical sovereignty. They 
have continually taken everything but 
the fiction of political independence 
from natives and deemed it interna- 
tionally ethical, even tho obtained by 
the actual use of force. In practice, 
the white race, despite the individualist 
Christian ethic of human equality of 
has arrogated the right to rule 
all other races and has thus far made 
good its title to supremacy and supe- 
riority. The attitude of the United 
States on that issue has not been dif- 
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ferent from that of other white na- 
tions. The quasi-religious tinge, so 
marked in present ethical teaching, has 
its effective origin in the blending of 
certain features of Christianity with 
certain aspects of Greek and Roman 
philosophic teaching. Thus, interna- 
tional ethics, to Professor Usher, ap- 
pears to be a subtle and most peculiar 
mixture of the law of individual self- 
defense, the ethics of business, and the 
ethics of the Crusaders. 

In substance, Professor Usher warns 
us that in the matter of ethics the 
United States with its Monroe Doctrine 
is in no position to throw stones at 
warring European nations. Interna- 
tional economic struggle is back of the 
military struggle; international aggres- 
sion will not cease after the war; we 
shall inevitably be involved in the in- 
ternational economic strife. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine will surely be challenged 
by the European victor, in Professor 
Usher’s opinion. What are we going 
to do about it? Probably nothing es- 
sentially different, ethically speaking, 
from what nations have done and are 
doing. 

A peculiarity in the attitude of both 
Europe and the United States towards 
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South America, which has assumed a 
kind of Christian white man’s burden 
relationship to lesser developed peoples, 
is pointed out by Professor Usher: 


“So far as we are concerned, we can 
hardly claim to-day a real necessity for 
self-defense against actual aggression from 
South America, such as would in any 
sense justify us in taking military and 
naval control of the western hemisphere. 
In order to base our supremacy upon the 
necessity of the continuance of guardian- 


ship by a Christian nation, we must as-° 


sume that the intellectual attainments of 
Latia Americans are yet too rudimentary 
to permit their real comprehension of the 
tenets of Christianity, to say nothing of 
the imputation that the offices of the 
Catholic Church are entirely unable to en- 
sure their salvation. To state such a 
proposition is to show its present ab- 
surdity as a basis of American policy. 
Unless we can justify our expansion by 
the ethics of business, the ethics of peace- 
ful penetration, the ethics of future mar- 
kets, or of territory to develop, we shall 
not be able to justify it at all.” 


Logically, political economy may 
claim that it is non-moral and non- 
ethical. Whether conduct be considered 
ethical or unethical depends upon one’s 
definition of ethics. What ethical prem- 





ise will justify peaceful penetration? 
asks Professor Usher. 


“There is only one such standard: the 
actual conduct of nations in the past. If 
then we consider ethics right conduct and 
take as its standard the present conduct 
of nations, as well as our own past 
actions and those of the greater European 
nations, employing actual cases as against 
hypothetical assumptions, we shall have 
little difficulty in concluding that the ex- 
pansion of the United States into Central 
and South America for the purpose of as- 
suring its economic welfare in the future 
would be entirely in accordance with in- 
ternational ethics, as applied by white men 
in their relations with the lesser developed 
countries during the last three centuries. 
The practices of the past justify such am- 
bitions. We can demonstrate the con- 
sonance of any sort of conduct with ethics 
if we only assume the right premise.” 


Nevertheless Professor Usher raises 
this pertinent query: “Is it not pos- 
sible after all that a search for the 
principles by which certain conduct 
could be proved ethical would not only 
bear a close resemblance to the ancient 
logical fallacy of arguing in a circle 
but would be also scarcely recognizable 
as an ethical inquiry?” 


CHURCHES OF GERMANY SEE THE WAR AS A 
RELIGIOUS CRUSADE 


horde from Japan, of the white farmer 


NLY those who have access 
to the church periodicals 
of Germany can form a fair 
conception of the extent to 
which the churches and the 

Christians of that land regard the pres- 
ent war in the light of a religious cru- 
sade. A good typical example of this 
is found in a recent ‘article published 
by the influential pastor, Rev. Dr. G. 
Bronisch, of Barmen, in the Reforma- 
tion, of Berlin. Under the title, “In 
a Hopeful Struggle” (“Im aussichts- 
vollen Kampf’), and with Second Tim- 
othy 2:5 as a text (“if a man strive for 
mastery yet he is not crowned except 
he strive lawfully”), he continues as 
follows: 


“On what do we Germans base our hope 
of victory? This hope was all-powerful 
in us from the beginning, and is as firm 
and fixed as is our faith in the gospel. 
No matter how often it is figured out to 

_us that the entire hostile world alliance 
against us commands a population six 
times as great as the one hundred and one 
millions in Germany and Austria; that 
their armies outnumber ours by the mil- 
lions; that their fleets are overwhelmingly 
more powerful than ours; no matter how 
often we are told that their money-bags 
are inexhaustible; that they have sworn 
to stick together to the end and are deter- 
mined to destroy us, we do not despair. 
Without getting excited, we read of the 
horde of the black children of Africa, of 
the brown chaps from India, of the yellow 


from Canada and Australia, who are 
brought to fight the wars of the English 
type of civilization in Europe. With a 
grim humor we hear our German soldiers 
talk of the ‘menagerie of barbarians and 
heathen’ they are called upon to fight; 
they are ready for them all, and our hope 
of victory is not in the least bit shaken. 
This hope indeed is being tried, but every 
test only makes it more certain. After 
the first storm of victory we are learning 
the lessons of patience, and in this case 
too ‘hope will not be put to shame.’” 


On what is this hope of victory 
founded? asks Pastor Bronisch. - He 
proceeds to answer: 


“We are opposing value and worth to 
mere masses; strength to mere material; 
spirit and discipline to mere plan; the 
trained soldier to the hireling. We have 
the best equipped armies under the ablest 
leaders, under the leadership of the best 
of Emperors, and, above all, first and fore- 
most, we have a good conscience and the 
certainty that we are in the hands of a 
righteous and just God. All this is the 
ground of our hope in this fearful war. 
We in all humility bend our knees before 
the holy God. War has taken us into his 
school of trial and discipline; but we will 
never bend our necks before the threats 
of a boastful foe. We are anxious and 
concerned about the lives of our brethren 
in the field; but we do not worry about 
the victory. The right kind of a soldier 
is engaged in a righteous cause. Let them 
call us Huns and barbarians; yet we are 


only sharp where duty calls. Otherwise 
our soldiers are as tender as a mother. 
With our faith, our prayers, our encour- 
agement, we will hold up the hands of our 
men in their righteous work.” 


As far as known, not one voice has 
been raised in the German church or 
ministry seriously questioning the right- 
eousness of the German cause. In the 
first weeks of the war, Prof. Rade, 
the brilliant editor of the Christliche 
Welt, of Tiibingen, expressed a mild 
doubt as to whether Germany was en- 
tirely blameless in the matter; but the 
expression has not been repeated. In 
some religious periodicals there are fre- 
quent declarations of the conviction 
that the decline of positive religious 
faith and life in Germany is now being 
punished by God. The strongest ex- 
pression of this sentiment we find in 
the Philadelphia, where we read: 


“Tt is God who has sent this war; and 
the Christianity of Germany is not with- 
out guilt. We needed this as a scourge 
and a punishment for having neglected 
our Lord. Infidelity, rejection of the 
Word, works of the flesh, social democ- 
racy, Monism and a rationalistic theology 
were eating their way into the vitals of 
the church and have called down on us 
the wrath of God. We, the people of 
Germany, are to be blamed and this war 
had to come. It will and must lead to 
repentance and to a spiritual regeneration 
and a religious revival.” 











This latter purpose is already being 
attained. Many plain evidences of it are 
reported. The chirches of Germany are 
too small to hold the crowds that flock 
to the services; religious literature is 
flourishing as never before; Luther’s 
battle hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is our 
God,” is as popular as “Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” even among the Roman Cath- 


PLEA for a more tolerant 

attitude in the United States 

toward religious questions in 

Mexico is made by Dr. John 

W. Butler, dean of the Protes- 
tant missionaries in the City of Mex- 
ico. Current charges of confiscation 
of Roman Catholic church property, 
he says, should be viewed in the light 
of the provisions of the Constitution 
of 1857 which separated church and 
state. Reported outrages in the course 
of the civil war, he tells us, are trace- 
able to irresponsible mobs or degener- 
ate soldiers, condemned alike by Mexi- 
cans of all faiths and revolutionary fac- 
tions. Dr. Butler’s statements regard- 
ing the situation have been published 
in a number of our religious and secu- 
lar papers. In an article in The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World he says 
it is not correct to charge the leaders 
of the revolution with ruthlessly con- 
fiscating church property. 


“All church property was confiscated 
under the Constitution of 1857, and now 
the Church can not legally hold property 
as an investment.. Mexican historians 
make clear why such drastic measures 
were incorporated into the Constitution 
and emphasized by the reform laws of 
1859. It was, as one of them says, ‘be- 
cause the Church became a very prominent 
factor in politics and could upset and es- 
tablish governments at its pleasure, fo- 
menting the many revolutions which were 
constantly breaking out.’ Therefore, it 
was that the political power of the Church 
was destroyed by effecting a complete in- 
dependence of Church and State, and the 
confiscation of all Church property—from 
the most magnificent cathedral to the 
smallest chapel, and from the most ex- 
pensive convent to the humblest shrine 
in the country. All Church property not 
built in recent years belongs to the govern- 
ment, which, in turn, gives a free lease to 
the Church of -such edifices as are re- 
quired for public worship. All this was 
brought to pass by the Liberal Party, most 
of whose members lived and died in the 
Roman Catholic fold, tho they were de- 
cidedly opposed to the Church as a po- 
litical institution. Rare indeed was the 
case when a Liberal declared himself op- 
posed to Christianity. Reports of the 
confiscating of Church property in these 
days is a mistake—such confiscation oc- 
curred nearly sixty years ago. As to the 


destruction of ‘convents, it is only neces- 
sary to say that, according to law, no such 


RELIGIOUS NEEDS AND DIFFERENCES IN 


olics. During the entrance to Antwerp, 
occupying nine hours, every band 
played this great Luther hymn. 

The German pastors insist that they 
be sent to the front. More than a hun- 
dred Berlin pastors asked for this priv- 
ilege recently and protested against 
the law exempting them from service 
along the battle line. Six or seven 









TOLERANT AND INTOLERANT ATTITUDES TOWARD 
RELIGIOUS ISSUES IN MEXICO 


convents have existed in Mexico for over 
fifty years.” 


Dr. Butler further points out that 
Mexican reform laws of 1873 expelled 
all secret religious orders, so that, if 
members of them have been recently 
found in Mexico, they were there 
against the law, of the existence of 
which they certainly were not ignorant, 
and the present authorities were fully 
authorized in reminding them of the 
law. Moreover, citing the guarantees 
of full religious liberty in the Consti- 
tution of 1857, together with grant of 
power to authorities to expel, without 
process of law, any foreigner found 
meddling with politics, Dr. Butler re- 
minds us of the revolutionists’ claim 
that clergy who have left in fear or 
have been expelled were foreigners and 
had given provocation. 

Two concrete instances of damage 
to church property by mobs are de- 
scribed by Dr. Butler to show the gen- 
eral attitude of Mexicans toward such 
excesses. In the one case, after the 
burning of a confessional stall in Que- 
retaro, the Constitutional forces re- 
stored order; in the other, after looting 
and burning contents of the Methodist 
Mission School and Church in the same 
city, the townspeople, probably 90 per 
cent. of them Roman Catholics, organ- 
ized to drive off the mob and put out 
the fire. When Generals Villa and 
Gutierrez arrived they sent men to re- 
pair the buildings, arrested two of the 
ringleaders, and would have shot them 
but for the pleadings of the pastors. 

The substance of Dr. Butler’s plea 
is that the masses, in Mexico, have 
never had what we, in the United 
States, call “a square deal.” He con- 
tends: 


“First, that our Mexican brothers de- 
serve a more sympathetic hearing on the 
part of the American public than they 
have hitherto received. Armed interven- 
tion is the last thing that ought to be con- 
sidered. Secondly, historic Christianity in 
Mexico needs to be vitalized before it can 
adequately fulfil its sacred mission among 
the Mexican people. Historic Christian- 
ity, with its splendid cathedrals and re- 
ligious pageantry alone, in the centers of 
the country, is not sufficient. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike must go 
into the towns, hamlets and rural districts 
in the simplicity of primitive Christianity.” 
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theological professors have already 
fallen. The American professor in 
Leipzig, the successor of Tischendorf, 
Dr. Gregory, a son-in-law of Ezra Ab- 
bott, altho sixty-eight, has enlisted as 
a volunteer. In a word, for the Chris- 
tianity of Germany the present war 
has all the characteristics of a religious 
crusade. 


A pamphlet issued in New York by 
I. C. Enriquez, who writes “as a faith- 
ful Catholic and Mexican revolution- 
ist,” has also attracted considerable at- 
tention. His contributions to the dis- 
cussion of religious issues in Mexico 
have been published in the New York 
Times and other papers. His pamphlet 
endorses Dr. Butler’s statements, which 


he first read in the New York Evening 
Post. He gives translations of letters 
from several archbishops in Mexico 


to Huerta’s Minister of the Interior as 
proofs of political activity and unwar- 
ranted claims for alleged damages to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and he 
insists that they thus became law- 
breakers. The priests who fought for 
the liberty of the Mexican peons from 
Spanish domination, he recalls, are 
not the high Church dignitaries o7 to- 
day. He declares that the Mexicans 
are faithful believers and the soldiers 
devout worshippers. But— 


“The greatest tragedy of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico is that it is a house 
very much divided against itself. It pos- 
sesses no unity of purpose, it has no 
honest desire to uplift, to educate and alle- 
viate the needs and sorrows of the masses. 
The true condition of the Catholic Church 
is that it is composed of wealthy, foreign, 
high clergymen and of poor priests who 
are native Mexicans and Indians. Those 
native priests have a complete understand- 
ing of the hopes, aims and desires of the 
poor people. The wealthy, foreign high 
church dignitaries have always brought 
naught but sorrow upon Mexico. They 
were responsible for French intervention, 
it is they who in the present struggle are 
trying to bring about the intervention of 
the United States. Instead of ministering 
to the soul needs of the Mexicans, they 
shamelessly indulge in the low game of 
politics. They intrigue, they scheme. They 
are the friends of the reactionary forces; 
they kow-towed with Diaz when he was in 
power and used Huerta and his hench- 
man, Dr. Urrutia, when they reigned 
supreme. It will be seen from this that 
the Mexican people can have no love for 
those high church dignitaries, who always 
allied themselves with their enemies. In 
fact, they were the enemies, for they al- 
ways upheld the benighted forces of Mex- 
ico.” 


Mr. Enriquez avers that “the cries 
of the clergymen that the United States 
swoop down upon Mexico and at the 
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point of a gun perpetuate the power of 
the Catholic church,” is in itself the 
greatest indictment against the lead- 
ers who are working in that direction. 


On the other hand, Archbishop 
Mora, head of the Roman Catholic 
church in Mexico, has given out an 
interview in New Orleans, saying, in 
part: 


“No pen can portray the looting, the 
rapine, the murder, the anarchy which has 
taken possession of Mexico all because 
these few bandits have been allowed to 
attempt to establish what they and some 
people in the United States call ‘liberty.’ 

“Thousands of brothers of the Church 
still are in Mexico with no hope of escape, 
and it is useless to appeal to the United 
States, for even if President Wilson took 
immediate action, the Carranzistas, Vil- 
listas, Crozquietas and other heads of 
bandits would exterminate all these priests 
and all the remaining Sisters of the faith 
before an American army could cross the 
Rio Grande. Until the European war is 
ended and the nations take concerted 
action against the barbarians who are mis- 
ruling Mexico it is useless to ask tem- 
poral aid.” 


A contributor to the Catholic World 
magazine, New York, reviews the situa- 
tion at length under the title “Mexico 
for the Mexicans.” This writer, Dud- 
ley G. Wooten, according to an editorial 
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note, is not a Roman Catholic, has been 
a judge, congressman (from Texas), 
president of the Texas Historical As- 
sociation, and author of “The Land 
System of Mexico and Texas.” He de- 
clares that Catholicism has an almost 
miraculous hold upon the minds and 
hearts of the common people. “Mexico 
owes all she possesses of civilized in- 
stitutions and humane culture to the 
Church. She even owes her independ- 
ence and nationality as a Republic to 
the spirit of Catholic freedom, and to 
the courage and constancy of the sons 
of the Mother Church.” 


“It is true that among the ruling class, 
among the educated leaders of revolution- 
ary sentiment in Mexico, there is a wide- 
spread and desolating spirit of rationalism, 
infidelity and iconoclastic Modernism— 
the same spirit that has destroyed the re- 
ligious integrity of Spain and Italy, and 
made France a decadent and discredited 
nation of intellectual degenerates. But- 
this is not true of that great body of the 
Mexican population whose ultimate wel- 
fare and freedom should be the prime ob- 
jects of all movements in that Republic. 
With this preponderating element the 
Church is, and for three hundred years 
has been, the only stable, uniform and 
universal source of moral, educational and 
racial unity and strength. She furnishes 
the only means for solidifying, elevating 
and guiding the aspirations and capacities 
of the great majority of the Mexican peo- 











There is no other tangible or influ- 
ential basis of appeal and incentive in the 
Mexican bosom. Catholicism is the only 
religious power in the country, and there- 
by the only avenue of reaching and reg- 
ulating the immature and often lawless 


ple. 


impulses of the population. Protestant- 
ism is a negligible factor in the composi- 
tion of moral forces, for there are less 
than one hundred churches of all the sects 
whose missionary efforts have been so 
strenuous and stentorious, while there are 
nearly fifteen thousand Catholic congrega- 
tions. Most of the adherents of the non- 
Catholic organizations have been drawn 
into the movement by the national habit 
of mendicancy, and are held to their con- 
version by the impelling attraction of ‘the 
loaves and fishes.’ ” 


The existence of such religious con- 
ditions, says Mr. Wooten, “renders it 
nothing less than a calamity that the 
laws of the land and the temper ‘of the 
dominant factions during the last sixty 
years have practically outlawed Cathol- 
icism and paralyzed the usefulness and 
mission of the Church. If this 
Government feels such a responsibility 
for the destiny and welfare of Mexico 
as to warrant the assumption of a dis- 
ciplinary tutelage over her domestic 
affairs, it is difficult to understand how 
it can negative its duty toward the 
Church that represents a vast majority 
of the Mexican people, and practically 
all of their civilization.” 


THE QUEST OF A RELIGION WHICH WILL GIVE 
SANCTION TO SOCIAL VALUES 


HAT is or what is to be 
the religion of Democ- 


racy? In this era of 
deep and _ world-wide 
strife and social up- 


heaval, whence is to come a more ef- 
fective religious belief than has charac- 
terized prevailing forms of Christian- 
ity? Among many attempts to answer 
such questions by forecasts of the “re- 
ligion of the future,” that of Henry 
W. Wright, professor of philosophy in 
Lake Forest College, is thought-pro- 
voking. Religion he defines as faith in 
the existence and efficacy of a supreme 
spiritual power. Such faith, he says, 
in The Forum, springs out of a genuine 
need of human nature. “As long as a 
type of religion best satisfies the need 
to which it ministers, it will live. Con- 
versely, a type of religion will languish 
and die if either the need from which 
it springs disappears, or some other 
agency develops better able to satisfy 
the need in question.” In the evolution 
of religion, Professor Wright finds that 
two types predominate: the prudential 
and the mystical, and both have lost 
their value for civilized man. Not be- 


cause the needs which evoked them 
have disappeared, he argues, but be- 
cause other and more effective means 





of satisfying the needs have been found. 
For example: 


“Modern man secures his own natural 
existence and well-being not by bargaining 
for divine protection against natural ills 
but by gaining mastery over natural forces 
through his own experimental science, in- 
ventive skill and technical proficiency. 
He does not rely upon divine providence 
to protect him from shipwreck at sea; he 
makes a compass, constructs a steamship, 
invents the wireless telegraph. He does 
not expect to avert drouth by prayer; 
through scientific research and experiment 
he so improves his methods of agriculture 
that a decided diminution of the rainfall 
does not ruin his crops. He does not 
attempt to check pestilence by religious 
sacrifices and processions; he discovers 
the cause of disease, learns how to de- 
stroy malignant germs or prevent their 
communication. 

“With regard, secondly, to the spiritual 
goods whose acquisition mystical religion 
pretends to ensure, modern man _ has 
learned that these are attained not by in- 
dividuals who withdraw from worldly 
pursuits and devote themselves to super- 


. natural concerns, but by those who avail 


themselves most successfully of the spirit- 
ual resources of their fellow-men, as these 
are developed through personal associa- 
tion and cooperation. Hence modern so- 
ciety aims so to organize its activities that 


the insights, the inventions, and the appre- 
ciations of all can be appropriated by each 
one, and made contributory to his personal 
development. To this end it. establishes 
popular education and promotes free dis- 
cussion; it encourages research and re- 
wards invention; it fosters art and stimu- 
lates wholesome play.” 


These two undertakings, control of 
nature through the application of 
science to industry and development of 
man’s personal powers through organ- 
ized activities of society, are declared 
to be the purposes of democracy. To- 
gether they constitute its program; a 
veritable religion, according to Pro- 
fessor Wright’s analysis: 


“For democracy is more than the ab- 
stract ideal of equality. It is the ideal of 
a society which provides for the free per- 
sonal development of all its members. 
But it is also a method. Material neces- 
sities and comforts it proposes to produce 
and distribute through the cooperative 
industry of its citizens; no privileged class 
is to be permitted to live in idleness, sup- 
ported by the, labor of the remainder. 
And it proposes to find means of spiritual 
culture in this very cooperative industry. 
For no class is to be exempted from toil 
and given leisure for thought and enjoy- 
ment; hence if spiritual values are to be 
realized they must be found in the per- 
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formance of the common task. But this 
turns out to be their true source, since 
industry can bécome genuinely coopera- 
‘tve only on the basis of mutual under- 
standing, mutual helpfulness, mutual sym- 
pathy, and out of these arise knowledge 
and power and love, the choicest gifts of 
the spirit. Democracy is thus the modern 
method of fulfilling those needs which 
prudential and mystical religion arose to 
satisfy. No wonder that democracy has 
appealed to many minds. as a substitute 
for religion or, perhaps better, as itself 
a religion!” 


That democracy will supplant the 
prudential and mystical types of re- 
ligion, Professor Wright does not 
doubt. But he goes on to raise the 
question whether democracy, in pro- 
viding a method of fulfilling natural 
and spiritual needs, does not create 
new needs which only a future religion 
of democracy can satisfy. Democracy 
assumes that sacrifice of private in- 
terests to comprehensive social good 
will raise the individual to a higher 
plane of reality, that of universal spir- 
itual life. This cannot be proved, says 


Professor Wright; it must remain a 
matter of faith. 


“On the existence of this faith democ- 
racy is altogether dependent; but de- 
mocracy is of itself powerless to produce 
it. Here then is the new need created by 
democracy, which religion alone can ful- 
fil—the need of faith in the superior 
reality of the social community, the com- 
munity of persons united through mutual 
understanding, service and sympathy, over 
that of natural individuality with its nar- 
row interests and exclusive ambitions. 
Here, too, is the function of religion in a 
democracy: to give supernatural sanction 
or, better, spiritual reality to social 
values.” 


The fundamental doctrines which the 
future ethical and social religion of de- 
mocracy must teach, Professor Wright 
ventures to suggestively formulate 
thus: 


“An immortality of the human person 
conditioned by his devotion to inclusive 
social ends and consequent identification 
with the life of a spiritual community. 
The future life, as an occasion of reward 
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or punishment, has ceased to interest the 
modern man or move him to action, No 
more powerful moral dynamic could be 
imagined, however, than that supplied by 
belief in an immortality which may be 
won—an immortality which offg.an op- 
portunity for further personal” develop- 
ment to those individuals who in their 
earthly existence have devoted themselves 
to universal ends. 

“The existence of a spiritual community 
made up of those persons who during the 
period of their earthly existence labored 
faithfully for the universal human good 
and who, after death has removed them 
from the .earthly scene, constantly inspire 
men to deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice 
in service of society. The leaders in this 
community are the great moral teachers 
and heroes of the race; prominent in it 
are the sages and the saints, the patriots 
and the martyrs, who through the long 
centuries have striven to benefit their 
fellowmen: present also are all those who 
in obscure and humble station have faith- 
fully discharged their social vocation. 

“The immanence and efficacy of God as 
the guiding spirit in social progress, the 
leader in the work of human betterment, 
who strives and suffers with us in the 
cause of universal evolution.” 


CROSS-CURRENTS OF ANTI-ROMAN CATHOLIC CON- 
TROVERSY IN THE UNITED 


OMAN CATHOLIC papers 
find evidence of the influence 
of hostile propaganda in legis- 
lative proposals for official in- 
spection of hospitals, con- 

vents and other sectarian institutions 
in Arkansas and Missouri, for Bible 
reading in New York State public 
schools, for compulsory attendance at 
public schools in Texas, unless private 
or parochial schools be approved by 
county superintendents, for prohibit- 
ing appropriations to sectarian institu- 
tions in Massachusetts, and the like. 
Besides denunciation, the fight against 
sensational and widely-circulated anti- 
Roman Catholic publications has taken 
the form of unsuccessful attempts to 
exclude papers like The Menace from 
the mails by order of the postmaster- 
general or by new Congressional legis- 
lation. The latest development appears 
in the form of a federal court indict- 
ment of the editors and publishers of 
The Menace for sending obscene litera- 
ture through the mails. And The New 
World (Roman Catholic, Chicago) re- 
ports a federal indictment of the pub- 
lishers of the National Rip-Saw and the 
Melting-Pot, aiso in Missouri, charged 
with circulating through the mails “de- 
famatory and scurrilous literature.” 
It says the action is based upon the 
publication of a sensation cartoon of 
Evangelist Billy Sunday. The Menace 
announces the formation of a Free 
Press Defense League to fight the 
prosecution, and the question of the 
freedom of the press is again injected 


into press discussion of controversial 
church issues. 

Publicity is given by the Roman 
Catholic press to the recent. report of 
a commission on religious prejudice 
appointed by the Knights of Columbus, 
which expresses gratification for “mag- 
nificent support” shown by the general 
press in condemning bigoted publica- 
tions and their supporters. As a re- 
sult of its investigation, the commis- 
sion has reached the opinion that these 
waves of bigoted attacks on religion 
come largely from three classes: 


“First—Those who fail to appreciate the 
constitutional provision regarding free- 
dom of religious worship or to understand 
the belief of those professing a religion 
other than their own. 

“Second—Those whose purpose is to de- 
stroy not only the Catholic religion but 
all religion and all duly constituted gov- 
ernment. 

“Third—Perhaps the worst class com- 
prises those who, despite their expressed 
motives of high purpose, are actuated 
solely by sordid mercenary consideration.” 


The commission invites the coopera- 
tion of societies and organizations of 
all religious beliefs to the end that the 
constitutional provision regarding free- 
dom of religious worship may be un- 
derstood and upheld. Whereupon, The 
Truth Szeker, New York (“A Free 
Thought and Agnostic Newspaper”), 
asks to what constitutional provision 
does the chairman of the commission 
refer? 


STATES 


“The United States constitution pro- 
vides that there shall be no religious test 
for office under the government ; that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercize thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, etc. We would ask Colonel Callahan 
if these provisions have been respected by 
his own church, and if not whether he 
should not try to bring that organization 
into line before inviting other organiza- 
tions to join him. The church has used 
the inquisition and all civil governments 
it controlled to suppress the freedom of 
worship; it anathematizes separation of 
church and state provided for by our 
Constitution; its followers, unrebuked by 
their spiritual superiors, are to-day inter- 
fering with the right of peaceable assem- 
blage; and the Knights of Columbus have 
had two bills in‘Congress for the suppres- 
sion of freedom of the press and mails. 
In a country pledged to liberty in these re- 
spects, the Catholic church by its assertion 
of superior rights creates its own enemies, 
and the wonder is that it finds so many 
tolerant friends. The church has never 
been attacked here for exercizing any 
rights which it grants to others.” 


In this connection it may be noted 
that a Roman Catholic editor, attempt- 
ing to give to the Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies some idea of the scope and 
extent of anti-Catholic publications, has 
named seventeen papers classed with 
The Menace, six magazines (including 
The Truth Seeker), and seven other 
publications of bitter anti-Catholic tend- 
ency. To these should be added, he 
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says, “practically all the Lutheran and 
many other Protestant church organs, 
as well as most of the Socialist papers 
and magazines; likewise, a dozen or 
more Masonic journals, and an occa- 
sionaledgily, especially in the South.” 

The Menace insists that the proper 
remedy for such injuries, as are alleged, 
lies in suits for libel or prosecution 
for criminal libel, not in prosecution 
upon a technical charge of obscenity; 
and it claims to have told the truth 
concerning an alleged Roman Catholic 
political hierarchy, even tho “it had to 
speak plainly of things it would have 
preferred not to discuss.” The Menace 
foresees a series of such prosecutions, 
the costs of which are calculated to 
put it and other publications like it out 
of business. In other quarters, how- 
ever, it is assumed that a legal defini- 
tion of scurrility and obscenity is 
sought by this means, which would es- 
tablish legal ground for exclusion of 
such papers from the mails—the ob- 
jective of Roman Catholic efforts for 
some time past. 

Three bills were introduced in Con- 
gress seeking to make definite the power 
of the postmaster-general to declare 
unmailable any indecent, scandalous, 
immoral, scurrilous or libelous printed 
matter or other publications reflecting 
on any form of religious worship, prac- 
ticed or held sacred by any citizens 
of the United States. Many Roman 
Catholic papers, editorially, favored 
such legislation, declaring that loyal 
supporters of the government were en- 
titled to protection from insult. But 


strong opposition developed at a public 
hearing (reported in detail in The Prot- 
estant Magazine, Washington) mainly 
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on the ground of danger involved in 
a censorship of the press by any gov- 
ernment official. The bills did not get 
beyond the committee stage. 

The censorship issue, however, was 
sharply discussed by a number of secu- 
lar papers and many Protestant jour- 
nals. The Chicago Tribune said: 


“It is a mistake to strike at these pub- 
lications in a manner which involves per- 
haps the most jealously guarded of all 
American constitutional liberties. It is 
evident that it is difficult or impossible to 
get at them through existing statutes; 
nevertheless, the attempt to bar them from 
the mails by the necessary general law 
hardly can be accepted as within the 
bounds of public policy in our country.... 
The injection of religious intolerance into 
our public life is deplorable, and those 
who are guilty of it are not true Amer- 
icans. But the way to fight it is not by the 
perilous path indicated in these bills. 
Forcible suppression only aggravates a 
disease of that kind.” 


The New York Christian Advocate 
(Methodist Episcopal) asserted that 
“printing presses are as available to 
Roman Catholics as to Protestants, and 
if they have replies to make to the 
charges which papers like the Menace 
are offering, the opportunity is theirs, 
and the postal authorities will facilitate 
the distribution of their protests.” It 
added: 


“We have no sympathy with those anti- 
Romanists whose eyes are filled with blood 
the moment a Roman Catholic dignitary 
is named, and who see an appalling attack 
upon liberty in every participation of 
Romanists in public affairs. But we re- 
joice in the purpose to turn daylight upon 
the political machinations of Rome, and 








we know that after all deductions have 
been made for an inflamed imagination, 
there is yet enough to cause alarm in the 
bare facts of Rome’s persistent official 
activity in politics.” 


The New York Outlook took the po- 
sition that if the Roman Catholic 
Church is libeled, its remedy is a prose- 
cution of the libeler. Informed that 
the law is that attacks upon such bodies 
as secret societies and churches do not 
make libelants amenable to prosecution 
under the libel laws except as their 
victims’ material resources are im- 
paired, The Outlook says: 


“If this is the law, the remedy is not a 
Federal act authorizing the postmaster to 
refuse the mails to any publication which 
he regards as libelous. It is such a change 
in the libel law as will render publications 
liable to criminal prosecution for libels 
against organizations, ecclesiastical or sec- 
ular. There is no reason why societies and 
churches should not be furnished the pro- 
tection which is furnished to individuals.” 


Meanwhile the secretary of the 
Church Peace Union, Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, proposes a conference of twenty 
leading Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants to consider the problems grow- 
ing out of the age-long controversy be- 
tween them which has reached an acute 
stage. His publication, Christian Work, 
contains interesting letters, pro and con, 
each week. He declares that “there is 
no more important question before the 
American people at just this time than 
this, of whether the two great Chris- 
tian groups of the nation should spend 
their time fighting each other, or spend 
it in fighting the common foes of all 
religion.” 






THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AS A REGULATOR 
OF THE “DOPE” EVIL 


UITE unheralded by the 
press at large, a war against 
habit-forming drugs was 
declared by President Wil- 
son’s recent Congress. This 

was the Congress which, according to 
very widely published debate, balked 
on the question of federal prohibition 
of the liquor traffic (tho it gave a 
majority vote for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment) by insisting 
upon the issue of states’ rights. But 
the drug law enacted by the same body, 
without any noise, so to say, is a fed- 
eral statute enforceable by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau under instructions 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Not until it went into effect did its im- 
portance attract the attention of the 
press to any extent. The prevailing 
note in the daily newspapers since is 
highly commendatory. 

The federal government undertakes 
to supervise the distribution of “opium, 





coca leaves, salts, the derivatives or 
preparations such as morphine, cocaine 
and heroin.” It is well known, says 
the New York Herald, that in recent 
years the United States has been con- 
suming about ten times as much of these 
habit-forming drugs as was needed for 
strictly medical purposes. 


“Investigation showed, too, that young 
criminals were more and more addicted 
to the use of these drugs and that a rapid- 
ly growing proportion of them undoubt- 
edly owed some of their tendency to vio- 
late law, and in not a few cases all their 
disregard for the consequences of crime, 
to the taking of these active narcotics. 

“It will be well worth while then for all 
the legitimate use of these drugs to be 
hampered a little so as to secure the limi- 
tation of the great abuse of them which 
has been working such serious harm. The 
new law may prove annoying at first, ‘but 
promises to repay all the trouble it in- 
volves amply by the reduction of a rapidly 
growing evil.” 


The necessity of federal regulation 
is emphasized by the Indianapolis 
News, which points out that “the 
state and city governments have for 
years endeavored to discipline corrupt 
practitioners, druggists and _ others, 
who purposely provide victims with the 
drugs which they crave. Boards of 
health have had more or less success, 
but the traffic was of such scope that it 
was seen that only through interstate 
control could regulation be attained. 
Imprisonment or fine, or both, is the 
penalty provided for violations.” The 
New York Press makes similar com- 
ment on the stringency and effective- 
ness of federal control: 


“A record must be kept of every sale, 
stating the amount sold and the name of 
the purchaser. This supplies the remedy, 
the evidence, that the States lacked in at- 
tempting to break up illicit traffic in drugs, 
for a State could not go beyond its own 
boundaries, whereas there is no limit to 
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the operation of the Federal act. An- 
other wholesome effect of the law will be 
to discover and outlaw the class of phy- 
sicians that have found catering to drug 
victims a profitable practice and that en- 
courage the drug habit. Now there must 
be an accounting; as strict a watch will 
be kept over the sale of drugs as over the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, with the vast 
difference that the drug law will restrict 
the sale of harmful drugs and remove the 
temptation far from all.” 


Commending the drastic character of 
the new law, the St. Louis Star sums 
up its attitude toward the drug pur- 
veyors to habitual victims: “Whenever 
we have anything to say on this sub- 
ject we feel much like asking Billy 
Sunday to say it for us.” That paper 
also says that the shutting off of drug- 
habit cures by mail is one of the best 
features of the drug law: 


“Most of these drug cures are not only 
fakes in the sense that they are not cures 
at all, but they are worse, since they con- 


tain the very drugs the habitués have been 
using, and enable them to continue the 
habit by taking the cure. 

“The theory of the government is that 
prescription by mail in this way is not 
regular professional practice. That theory 
ought to be extended to all advertizing 
doctors and remedies of the alleged pre- 
scription variety. . . . If the drugs act is so 
construed as to class prescriptions by mail 
symptom blanks as not legitimate medical 
practice, the door would seem to be open- 
ed to the exclusion of all the advertizing 
and correspondence of such doctors from 
the mails.” 


It is pathetically apparent that the 
federal drug act has come none too 
soon, observes the Chicago Tribune: 


“The moans and groans of the vic- 
tims of the habit fill the atmosphere of 
private and public hospitals, but the law 
is cruel only to be kind. The Tribune is 
gratified at the prompt and humane action 
of federal and local officials in cutting red 
tape and opening hospitals to the tortured 
victims. From every city of any size the 
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same story is reported—the story of panic, 
alarm, piteous appeals for relief, over- 
worked internes and nurses. How many 
of us have had any realizing sense of the 
proportions and advance of the ‘dope’ 
evil? ... 

“The climax is not yet, according to the 
authorities ; many victims have little stores 
they can draw on for another fortnight 
or month. Come the climax when it may, 
the federal law cannot be too firmly—if 
considerately — applied, rigidly 
forced against professional violators. 
Public health has been gravely menaced, 
and the advance of prohibition through- 
out the country has made all the plainer 
and more urgent the duty of arresting 
the tendency to seek in ‘dope’ the easy 
substitute for strong drink. Everything 
should be done to carry victims over to 
safety and sanity, but every instance of 
suicide or attempted suicide, every cry for 
mercy from a bedridden ‘fiend’ of the 
terrible habit is a painfully convincing 
argument for the most determined action 
by state and nation toward the eradica- 
tion of the evil and the prevention of its 
extension to new and ignorant recruits, 
old or young.” 


too en- 


THE KIND OF PREACHING THAT IS WANTED FOR 
CONGREGATIONS OF TO-DAY 


HAT do congregations 

want of their preachers 

to-day? asks The Out- 

look. Dr. Lyman Ab- 

bott’s editorial answer 
epitomizes and gives remarkable ex- 
pression to the advice and spirit which 
one finds current in much of the re- 
ligious press. It may fairly be re- 
corded as a religious sign of the times 
through which we are passing. He 
does not think that people at church 
want war sermons. 


“The congregations are weary of con- 
flicting reports from Petrograd of Rus- 
sian victories, from Vienna of Austrian 
victories, from Berlin of German vic- 
tories, from Paris of French victories; 
it is only unhappy Belgium which reports 
no victories. Weary of the perpetual dis- 
<ussions as to who is responsible for the 
war, who to blame for bringing it on; 
while still interested in new aspects of the 
war and discussions respecting them, they 
desire relief from them on Sabbath morn- 
ing. 

“And yet they are in no mood to listen 
to discussions of abstract theology, of 
questions of the Trinity, vicarious atone- 
ment, the reconciliation of divine sover- 
eignty and free will, and the like, in which 
congregations were interested a hundred 
years ago.” 


Therefore, the task of the minister 
is to preach to the times without tak- 
ing his text from the times. It is easier 
to illustrate than to define the wants 
of the congregation, says the editor- 
preacher. Here is his first illustration: 


“Jesus, in his last hours, said to his 
disciples, ‘My peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.’ 


And then he went out into the darkness 
and the tempest: to be deserted by his 
disciples; to be arrested and brought be- 
fore a fraudulent tribunal for a mock 
trial; to pass from condemnation by that 
court to another trial before a cowardly 
judge who believed him innocent but 
dared not acquit him; to hear the voices 
of the mob crying for his blood; to be 
scourged, spit upon, insulted; to be 
crowned with thorns and clothed with 
purple in derision of his loyalty; to see 
the sword piercing the heart of his own 
mother, and an unspeakable dread settling 
down upon the heart of his beloved disci- 
ple. And in it all he was the one serene, 
unperturbed spirit, facing calmly the 
taunts of his enemies and the torturing 
sorrows of his friends, speaking hope to 
the penitent brigand at his side, and com- 
fort to the weeping mother at the foot of 
his cross. 

“This was his peace; this the peace 
which he gave to his disciples. Tell us, 
O preacher, how, in this hour when the 
very foundations of Christian faith are 
shaking, we can possess in our souls the 
serene, comfort-giving peace which .char- 
acterized the last hours of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. What was this peace of his? How 
can we possess it?” 


The text of Dr. Abbott’s second ser- 
monette to preachers is taken from 
Paul, who wrote to his readers: “We 
glory in tribulations also; knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience; and pa- 
tience, experience; and experience, 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed.” 


“Is this experience possible for us? If 
so, tell us, O preacher, how we can attain 
it. 

“The world is still divided into stoics 
and epicureans: stoics, who grit their 
teeth and courageously endure the trouble 


which they cannot escape; epicureans, 
who flee from it when flight is possible, 
or laugh it off by forced, if not mock, 
merriment. 

“But here is a prophet who tells us 
that trouble is real, is not to be fled from 
but welcomed, not to be stoically or even 
submissively endured but to be converted 
into a glory. And this prophet is the 
follower of One who came into the world 
that he might be crowned with the glory 
of tribulation, and who bade his disciples 
follow him, walking in the same path, in- 
spired by the same spirit. 

“Tell us, O preacher, next Sunday how 
we can convert our sorrows into joys, 
our tribulations into glories. Impossible? 
No, you are wrong. It is not impossible. 
The book of Revelation was written in 
the darkest period in the history of the 
Christian Church; written in the time 
of Nero; written when Christians were 
thrown into the arena to be devoured by 
wild beasts or bound about with in- 
flammable material soaked in oil and set 
on crucifixes, to be hideous torches; writ- 
ten when the Church of Christ would 
have seemed to a historian looking at it 
from without to be going to its death, as 
did its Master—a lingering, painful, but 
unescapable death. And yet this book of 
Revelation has more Hallelujah choruses 
in it than any other book in the Bible 
except the Hebrew Psalter. 

“Tell us, O preacher, how we can make 
the night of sorrow vocal with such songs 
of praise.” 


Lastly, Dr. Abbott reminds preachers 
that when Paul declares that he glories 
in tribulation, he also declares that the 


love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts. The question is how can we 
keep the love of God in our hearts when 
life seems all awry? 
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New York the Athens of 
Jewish Literature. 


URING the next decade New 
Ll) York is destined to become the 

Athens of Jewish literature. 
During the last six months the Yiddish 
Ghetto has been kept busy arranging 
receptions for its literary guests— 
writers driven out of Europe, out of 
Russia especially, by the repelling forces 
of the war and the Jewish prosecu- 
tions abroad. Among these writers 
who have taken up their residence in 
New York are Abraham Raisin, Sho- 
lom Asch, Perez Hirschbein, Sholom 
Aleichem, and a number of others. So 
we read in East and West (New York), 
a new monthly devoted to Jewish litera- 
ture, art and life. Yiddish literature, 
the editor of this magazine writes, is 
a product of two worlds. The fathers 
and masters of the art belong to Rus- 
sia, but the American Ghetto has also 
contributed constellations of greater and 
lesser magnitude to this literary firma- 
ment. 

Altho the Yiddish drama had its 
birth in Russia, it was transplanted to 
the East Side of New York at an early 
age, and has there been nursed from 
infancy to youth and from youth to ma- 
turity. The master-hand of the Jewish 
drama, “who raised it out of the pit 
of nonsense and placed it on a pedestal 
of art,” labored in the old Bowery 
playhouses. The best actors and ac- 
tresses learned their profession and de- 
veloped their talents chiefly under the 
guidance of that mastet-hand—Jacob 
Gordon. 


An American Criticism of 
Yiddish Literature. 


HE initial number of East and 
T West is devoted to translations 

in English of a group of short 
stories, poems and plays by those rep- 
resentative Jewish writers now in 
America. It also contains a criticism 
of the translated pieces by Professor 
John Erskine of Columbia. Professor 
Erskine is, on the whole, not completely 
satisfied with these stories. 


“There seems to be an elusive secret, 
either of experience or of tradition, which 
we must share before we know with cer- 
tainty what these writers mean... . 
have in mind the difficulty of grasping the 
writer’s general intention. Is he trying to 
arouse our sympathy, or to stimulate 
laughter, or to express his own sympathy 
or his own bitterness? This uncertainty 
in an English or a French or a German 
writer would be set down to a lack of 
skill; but in these stories there is evidence 
of much skill, and we hesitate to pass 
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judgment on what may prove to be only 
our own ignorance. A literature gains 
something, as an individual does, from 
sheer provincialism; it is likely to enjoy 
a strong quality or flavor which a large 
acquaintance with life would have diluted. 
But the penalty of a virtue so gained is 
the danger of being misunderstood, and 
unless a literature is content to seem ab- 
normal or eccentric it must take mankind 
into its confidence, and exhibit not only 
manner and events but ideals.” 


The Art of Sholom Asch. 
¥ a dramatic scene by Sholom 


Asch, however, Professor Erskine 
finds a wealth of racial idealism 


which carries us back to the Scriptures.. 


“I found myself thinking, as I read 
this beautiful drama, of other literature 
of racial loyalty in our day—of Bel- 
gian or Irish literature, for example, 
and, perhaps, it is the similarity with 
the writings of Maeterlinck or Synge 
which makes this an easy work to un- 
derstand.” In content, he finds Sholom 
Asch’s drama radically unlike the Cel- 
tic or Flemish poems. Professor Er- 
skine thus interprets the play, entitled 
“Sin” (or “The Sinner’) : 


“In one respect it is unlike anything I 
have ever read, and the conviction comes 
over me that in this unlikeness it is most 
true—the characters in it seem to have no 
freedom of will, but are rather in the 
grip of a tradition. The dead man had 
sinned, yet he could not cease to be a Jew. 
The Gabai and the Rabbi condemn his 
way of life, yet they must be merciful and 
if possible must save his soul. It is not 
so much a question whether he has been 
loyal, or whether they will be forgiving, 
as it is a demonstration of the all-suffi- 
ciency of a religion and a God. There 
is in this theme something strikingly noble 
and universal, and the characters are ele- 
mental in their dignity—making the reader 
think of Naomi and Elimelech, and of 
the father of the Prodigal Son in the New 
Testament. The universal significance of 
the story is bound up with much emphasis 
on ceremonial—the breaking of the bricks, 
for example. Just how that aspect ap- 
peals to the Jewish reader I do not know, 
but to me it has only an antiquarian in- 
terest apart from the main theme, just as 
the ceremonials and customs are in the 
Book of Ruth. But in one respect the 
Book of Ruth is more modern than this 
drama; the ancient writer had sympathy 
for the Moabitish woman, whereas the 
woman in ‘Sin’—a very different character, 
perhaps—is treated with singular austerity. 
I wonder again whether the writer in- 
tended us to sympathize with this outcast, 
whose great love has brought her into 
conflict with a religion that has no place 
for her, or whether his thought was on 
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the religion, and the sympathy for the 
woman is something we contribute. But 
such questions are not of a nature to in- 
terfere with admiration for what is a 
work of art in the noblest sense.” 


Prose, Poetry and the 
Panama-Pacific. 


N A letter to the literary editor of 

the Chicago Evening Post, Eu- 

nice Tietjens protests against the 
attitude taken by the directors of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition toward the 
arts. They recognize painting and 
sculpture. They treat music as a legiti- 
mate form of entertainment. But litera- 
ture—both prose and poetry—is seem- 
ingly ignored, unless, of course, one 
accepts as literature the oratory which 
has afforded Mr. Franklin P. Adams 
so much amusement. 
rary editor of the Chicago daily points 
out, “any attention paid to poetry would 
not be representative of the general 
American attitude toward that art.” 
How to recognize poetry to best advan- 
tage presents another difficulty. “In 
the case of Mr. Vachel Lindsay, there 
would be no difficulty. The acoustic 
attributes of his chanting style would 
lend themselves admirably to a rendi- 
tion. Put the author in the exposition’s 
largest hall and we feel that the occa- 
sion would be a popular one.” 


“But otherwise, we fear, literature, and 
especially poetry, does not tend itself to 
exhibition purposes. Like philosophy, 
poetry is a matter for individual rather 
than mass appreciation, and altho phil- 
osophical congresses have been features 
of expositions, the thought of halls where 
pragmatism, Roycean idealism and the 
new realism compete with one another to 
attract popular attention is not very in- 
spiring when taken in connection with the 
plaster work and fountains of popular ex- 
positions.” 


Congress on Letters and Art. 

YPICAL of the “general Ameri- 
T can attitude” toward literature 

and art was the debate in Con- 
gress preceding the defeat of the bill 
for the incorporation of the Academy of 
Arts and Letters. Considerable disfa- 
vor was evoked by the fact that a ma- 
jority of those on the roster of the 
Academy were residents of New York 
and Boston. Representative Slayden 
tactfully explained that this fact was 
not indicative of any native superiority 
of these sections: “they come from all 
parts of the country originally, but the 
market for their wares is in New York 
and Boston and they—like a mechanic 
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HAMLET IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


or a lawyer or a merchant under the 
circumstances—go to the market in 
which they will thrive and in which 
their profession has the greatest recog- 
nition. But the opposition to the in- 
corporation of the Academy as an aris- 
tocratic and snobbish institution was 
eloquently crystallized in the seemingly 
unanswerable interrogation of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, Mr. Sloan, who 
said: “I desire to ask if any one has 
discovered why Walt 
Mason, the most 
widely read and the 
most generally read 
and the best paid 
poet on the Western 
continent, a citizen of 
Nebraska, loaned tem- 
porarily to Kansas, is 
not mentioned on that 
list.” Evidently no 
satisfactory reply was 
forthcoming, and the 
bill quietly expired. 


A Hamlet of the 
South Seas. 


HE romance of 
F Axel Heyst and 

the girl member 
of a traveling Ladies’ 
Orchestra with whom 
he runs away, to live 
on the desert island 
of Samburan in the 
Southern Pacific, in 
the ruined buildings 
of the “Tropical Belt 
Coal Company,” as re- 
counted by Joseph 
Conrad in his latest 
book, “Victory” (Dou- 
bleday and Page), 
suggests to a_ re- 
viewer in the New 
York Times a Shake- 
spearean mastery of 
material. For, as in 
the plays of Shake- 
speare, there appears 
to be “scarcely one 
incident of his own 
invention, yet under 
his hand the old tales 
take on the aspect of 


Those dreamy spectators of the world’s 
agitation are terrible once the desire to 
act gets hold of them. They lower their 
heads and charge a wall with an amazing 
serenity which nothing but an_ indis- 
ciplined imagination can give. He dates 


too late to meet violence with violence; 
his is one of those souls old as the race, 
yet forever ahead of their time, in whom 
the native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er by the pale cast of thought, who find 
in passivity and in detachment from life 
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“Lena is a little vagrant violinist stranded 
upon a shore whose name even is unknown 
to her, a member of a troupe of wander- 
ing musicians, persecuted by the Schom- 
bergs of the world, as helpless as a de- 
fenseless young animal. But, like the ani- 
mal, she protects herself by neutral color- 
ing and by silence; she hides close to the 
ground, and danger passes over her head. 
When it does not pass, but pauses and 
threatens, her instinct again leads her 
straight to the man who fears above 
all things that ‘life will 
get hold’ of him — and 
he accepts the charge 
and the challenge. Tho 
Lena is by no means an 
important visible factor 
in the book —she ap- 
pears in less than a 
fourth of its bulk—we 
feel after we have fin- 
ished it as tho she had 
breathed upon every 
page.. She is a woman, 
but she is also a float- 
ing, a permeating es- 


sence. Heyst felt her 
quality, and tried to 
grasp it in vain. He 
does not understand 


her, nor she him; one 
feels between them the 
profound spiritual gulf 
which often separates 
those who are _near- 
est in the flesh. But 
they yearn toward each 
other—that is their 
love.... Finally the 
woman triumphs, she 
gains the victory, she 
buys her beloved with 
a price—even her life. 
Above and beyond the 
flagrant melodrama of 
her taking-off, we feel 
a keen sense of the 
eternal lack of adjust- 
ment between man’s 
love and woman’s, be- 
tween his dreams and 
her realities, and, fur- 
ther, that it is the 
woman who is sure to 
win in the end —but 
only if she is willing 
to lose. A cryptic say- 
ing, perhaps, but a true 
one.” 


In a recent appre- 


new creation. Mr. i it : + 
Conrad seems to take ciation m 2. &e 
leasure i i _ Weekly Holbrook 
Pp in seeing THE MOST REMARKABLE PHENOMENON IN MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE all - het hich 
what freshness he, Tho he was born a Pole, Joseph Conrad kas attained the enviable position of being one - ackson pays a hig 


too, can evoke from 
material as old as 
the Pharaohs.” Axel 
Heyst is a veritable Hamlet of the 
South Seas, but essentially a Hamlet of 
our own days. To quote the Times: 


“The character of Heyst is a piece of 
fine analysis. His life was a pause—I 
have managed to refine everything away. 
I’ve said to the Earth that bore me: “I 
am I and you are a shadow.”—I have lost 
all belief in realities’; yet, confronted with 
another’s need—truth to say, Heyst was 
not one of those men who pause much. 


of the first six among novelists using the English language, at the age of fifty-eight. 
“IT do not invent,” he confessed the other day to Holbrook Jackson. 
you admire happened in my experience.” 


the strongest weapon against the on- 
slaughts of life.” 


Conrad’s Delineation 
of Womankind. 


UT “Victory” also proves that 
Conrad is equally a master in the 


delineation of womankind. The 
heroine, Lena, almost equals the Flora 
de Barral of “Chance,” said to be first 
among the Conrad women. The Times 
interprets this remarkable character: 


Conrad's 
He writes: 


tribute to 
“All these things sincerity. 


“This tremendous sin- 
cerity rescues his work from photo- 
graphic realism. If he is the antithesis 
of Wells and the propagandist novelists 
and playwrights in idea, he is also the op- 
posite of Zola and the scientific realists 
in method. He has no use for impersonal 
reality; his realities are not facts but feel- 
ing; but so anxious is he to tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
that the loose observer might overlook 
the deep emotion which glows through his 
words.” 





READ ONCE’ HE IS READ AGAIN 
The author of “Broke of Covenden,” J. C. 
Snaith, carefully avoids so many faults with 
such skill that he gives the effect of un- 
forced art. He is so easy to read that a 
distinguished critic believes that his books are 
hard to write. 


The Revised Edition of 
“Broke of Covenden.” 


RATHER unusual literary event 
A: the republication of J. C. 

Snaith’s “Broke of Covenden” 
(Small, Maynard), originally intended 
as a “picture of life and manners at 
the dawn of the 2oth century,” and in 
its new edition revised to meet the 
changes in English life. It is rather 
a curious idea to write a novel depict- 
ing a particular period and set of cir- 
cumstances and then move it along 
with revised editions to keep it abreast 
of the time, notes the Springfield Re- 
publican. But as this book is concerned 
with the gradual submerging of the 
class “born to rule,” in the rising tide 
of British democracy, it is well adapted 
to such revision. And Mr. Snaith has 
not lost sight of the idea suggesting 
the story in the first place, an idea 
which still predominates in spite of the 
fact that events moved forward a bit. 
“Broke of Covenden” remains the novel 
which lifts its author to the front rank 
of present-day English novelists. As 
the Springfield Republican critic notes: 


“Tt is a tale fascinating in its analysis 
of contrasting and conflicting types, rich 
in ironical humor, sympathetic with the 
efforts of the sons of the proletariat to 
rise to distinction, and it exhibits a lurk- 
ing admiration for the stiff-necked pride 
of the men of long lineage who suffer 
pecuniary and social extinction in prefer- 
ence to yielding to the inevitable progress 
of democracy. Two of the principal char- 
acters here—Edmund Broke and his wife 
—typify the ancient order, while Porter, 
the hero (originally said to have been 
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modeled after Lloyd-George), embodies 
the upward struggle of the British com- 
mon people, and Delia Broke, the young 
heroine, that of the upper element who 
recognize the right of and embrace demo- 
cratic teachings. Broke is, in spite of a 
2oth-century polish, in spirit and de- 
meanor a 12th-century baron. His wife is 
much of the same character, but the com- 
ing change in public and social affairs she 
readily anticipates. 

“Mr. Snaith embodies in Mrs. Broke all 
the virtues and manners of the traditional 
upper-class British matron. He pictures 
her fearlessly and strongly, exposing her 
strength and weaknesses; but the drawing 
is not without sympathy. She is a remark- 
able woman. The six daughters — five 
colorless echoes of the unimaginative 
father and the sensitive, poetic Delia; the 
son who marries out of his class and is 
disinherited; the horsey Uncle Charles; 
Porter and the several other characters— 
all are admirably portrayed. Much of the 
book is given up to the small affairs of the 
Broke family, yet with Mr. Snaith’s keen 
presentation they are devoid of the at- 
mosphere of insignificant trivialities. In 
the latter part the spirit of ironical come- 
dy gives way to family tragedies; but 
throughout the strong spirit of the mother 
predominates and never seems to falter.” 


Feminism Interpreted by a 
Mere Man. 


S IT possible that women are to 

write the best stories of men and 

women in this coming woman-era ?” 
queries Robert Herrick, in the New Re- 
public, in a criticism of Henry Sydnor 
Harrison’s new novel of feminism, “An- 
gela’s Business” (Houghton, Mifflin). 
This novel, which is no less successful 
than Mr. Harrison’s “Queed” and “V. 
V.s Eyes,” suggests to Mr. Herrick two 
other books which also deal with the 
changes in the character of women 
which have been brought about by new 
economic and other conditions—“Satur- 
day’s Child,” by Kathleen Norris, and 
“The Rise of ‘Jennie Cushing,” by Mary 
Watts. “Both these novels,’ Mr. Her- 
rick points out, “set forth the charac- 
ters of modernized women; but Jennie 
and Susan are pegs of example, draped 
abstractions of the thinking mind. 
They are women and exemplify no 
question, except the question of living, 
which they illustrate quite as modernly 
as the admirable Mary Wing, and more 
richly. Mr. Harrison as a Meredithian 
is a cleverer writer, a more light-fin- 
gered novelist, than either Miss Watts 
or Mrs. Norris. But he does not dip 
so deep nor bring up so much in his 
net, nor has he made his very own his 
recovered treasures.” 

The Boston Transcript is not certain 
whether this novel is meant to be a 
satire, a burlesque, an extravaganza, a 
plea for feminism, an apology for mas- 
culinism, or a record of fact. “Leisure- 
ly the tale drones along its erratic 
course, humming and buzzing in the 
reader’s ear with all sorts of reflections, 
wise and otherwise, upon man and 
woman and the error of their ways.” 








HE TOO DROPS INTO THE CLASS OF 
THE BEST SELLERS 

Despite the chorus of praise which first 

hailed Henry Sydnor Harrison as a man of 

genius, the critics now sneer at him as one 

whose novels are almost as popular as those of 


Harold Bell Wright. 


The Brooklyn Eagle is frankly im- 
pressed by this portrait of the modern 
woman. 


“Mary. is really fine; far less amusing 
and less subtle than Angela and with less 
conspicuous points for the author to. ‘play 
up’ for the interest of the readers. But 
the merit of Mr. Harrison’s portrait is 
that he does not do violence to the self- 
control or to the simple manners of a 
business woman in order to make Mary 
interesting. She remains placid and com- 
petent until the end, when she realizes 
that the man who has filled a large place 
in her life as a friend is really in love 
with her and knows it. Then Mr. Harri- 
son closes his book in the nick of time. 
It is very deftly and nicely managed. And 
so, too, is the exposition of Angela, altho 
she is the terrible example of an outworn 
feminism. Mr. Harrison and the reader 
both get fun out of Angela, but it is hard- 
ly unfair fun, for her skill and resource 
in the business which she has grown up 
into without much volition on her own 
part are very fully and clearly set out. 
Angela gets the credit due her for her 
wonderful manipulation of the slimmest 
resources. Mr. Harrison makes his point 
of the despicableness, even the degrada- 
tion of bringing up girls with no other 
resource in the world than to ‘catch’ a 
husband, but he brings- out the pathos of 
it by showing how little chance Angela 
had ever had to be brought up to any- 
thing else. By and large Angela is quite 
as pitiful as she is amusing. The book is 
almost certain to become a campaign docu- 
ment in the feminist movement. It isn’t 
often that men novelists take Harrison’s 
attitude toward the traditional woman’s 
game.” 
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ARE WE NEGLECTING THE LITERATURE OF 


UBEN DARIO, one of the 

most distinguished South 

American poets, recently vis- 

ited New York. He was wel- 

comed by the Hispanic So- 
ciety; but he was quite generally ig- 
nored not only by the public and the 
press but even by literary and artistic 
groups. This neglect is even more sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that Sefior 
Rubén Dario was here to lecture on 
international peace, and indirectly to 
strengthen Pan-American literary ties. 
Our lack of interest is even more strik- 
ingly emphasized by our apparent ignor- 
ance of the literary verdict of Europe 
on the genius of this poet. For he has 
been honored not only by Nicaragua, 
his native land, by Argentine, and by 
Madrid, where he served as Nicara- 
guan minister, but in Paris, where he 
has resided for some time, and where 
translations of his chief book have been 
published in French; and English trans- 
lations are about to be published in 
London. 

This instance of our indifference to 
things literary and artistic coming from 
Latin America is indignantly resented 
by a correspondent of the Chicago Dial. 
The New York Evening Post also 
points out our “ignorance of almost 
everything in Latin-American litera- 
ture and art.” But this paper optimis- 
tically hopes that with the tightening 
of commercial and political bonds there 
must come a better social understand- 
ing between the two peoples, and that 
this will pave the way to a juster lit- 
erary appreciation on both sides. It is 
well to remember, however, this jour- 
nal points out, that Latin America is 
not without a significant literary his- 
tory. 


SOUTH AMERICA? 


“Yet not merely is the past of Latin- 
American literature of consequence; its 
present is alive. Only last year we had 
Guglielmo Ferrero’s overenthusiastic an- 
nouncement that the great American novel 
had at last been written—in Brazil. He 
referred to the ‘Canaan’ of Aranha, a 
novel dealing with the interplay of Old 


World and New World forces, the 
Americanization of Europe and _ the 
Europeanization of America. It is true 


that Europe has every reason to know 
more of these writers than we. Up to 
1824 the undisputed intellectual capital of 
South America was Madrid, and since 
that date its rival has been Paris. Dario 
himself, José Maria de Heredia, the 
Cuban-born member of the French Acad- 
emy, are typical of a considerable class 
of authors attracted abroad not only for 
study but for residence. With but a 
slight debt in science to Germany, South 
Americans naturally look for their main 
ideas and inspiration to Spain and to 
Italy and France, akin in race and tongue. 
The currents of travel help maintain the 
mutual interest. When the Spanish- 
American writer has time and money, 
he thinks as instinctively of Europe as 
until recently young Spanish-Americans 
thought of European universities. But 
the interests of our neighbors to the 
South have been greatly enlarged, and 
now include the United States more than 
ever before. Sefior Dario has borne wit- 
ness to the growing esteem for Poe, 
Longfellow, and Hawthorne in South 
America; acquaintance with our business 
enterprize has kindled curiosity as to our 
general culture; and the increased Latin- 
American attendance at our universities 
has been notable. All this it would be 
profitable to think of reciprocating.” 


European periodicals like the Paris 
Mercure de France and perhaps more 
especially the Berlin Literarische Echo 
have for a number of years attempted 
to keep abreast of the general current 





of South American literary and artistic 
activity, and the Nation is of the opin- 
ion that a similar summary should be 
published for the benefit of North 
Americans. We are not aware that 
any such attempt has been made by the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
which is devoted to the interests of 
Latin America. 

The thousands of American students 
who are to-day studying Spanish, the 
Nation notes, are “primarily concerned 
with South America” and “should some 
day present a field encouraging the dis- 
tribution of South American books and 
periodicals. The interchange of trav- 
elers is yearly becoming greater, the 
number of college courses in the po- 
litical and economic history of South 
America is increasing, and there are 
already one or two vigorous learned 
societies of a Pan-American character. 
The movement will make head slowly 
and probably will not arouse real lit- 
erary enthusiasm for years. But with 
the day at hand when anything touch- 
ing in a commercially valuable way 
upon Latin-American affairs is read 
with avidity, literary relationships are 
sure to be established.” 


“The mere reason of proximity is not 
the only reason why this is desirable; it 
is desirable because we can learn some- 
thing from South American civilization, 
and achieve something in cooperation with 
it. Our indifference to the work of the 
Latin-Americans rises less from their 
poverty in original writers than from our 
ignorance of the special features of their 
life. No North American would find 
much interest in Aranha’s tale of Brazil- 
ian immigration, or in a study of society 
on the pampas, or in the Amazon forests. 
The foundation of common knowledge 
has been wanting.” 


THE EUGENIC MOTIVE BREAKS ITS WAY 


HOSE interesting discoveries 

of the famous abbot of 

Briinn— Gregor Mendel — 

which have enabled eugenists 

and others to teach us that 
our parents divide their virtues and 
their vices among us as they do their 
family furniture, books and heirlooms, 
have been curiously neglected in fiction. 
It has remained for a new but brilliant 
American writer of short stories, Kath- 
arine Fullerton Gerould, to use with 
consummate artistry the Mendelian 
theory of heredity as a factor in the 
human comedy. The eugenic or Men- 
delian motif runs through her second 
volume of short stories, “The Great 
Tradition” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 


INTO FICTION 


with a peculiar and fascinating per- 
sistency. 

When Mrs. Gerould published her 
first volume of short stories, “Vain Ob- 
lations,” a year or two ago, her début 
was hailed as the most important in 
this field since that of Mrs. Edith 
Wharton. A writer in Reedy’s Mirror 
even ventured to call “Vain Oblations” 
the greatest short story in the English 
language. He said: 


“Vain Oblations’ is concerned with the 
tragedy of Mary Bradford, the exquisite 
New England girl, whom a black chief 
captured in a village battle and made the 
mother of his child despite her fierce re- 
volt against this doom. Not that this 
comprises the story. It is the foundation 


upon which its superstructure is reared. 
She had divined the coming of her lover 
from the United States. She had thought 
out a plan to foil his purpose of rescue 
which brings the episode to its climax. 
‘The vivid vision of that scene leaves 
“Phedre” quite tasteless to me,’ to quote 
the last sentence but one. I subscribe to it 
heartily. Decidedly, Mrs. Gerould should 
never have mentioned Jocasta in the same 
breath with Mary Bradford. Mary Brad- 
ford has been immortalized in ten thou- 
sand words of more powerful narrative 
than that of Prosper Mérimée in ‘Mateo 
Falcone.’ ” 


The same critic notes Mrs. Gerould’s 
perfect realization of the material of 
tragedy. “Every short story in her 
book is a tragedy, built up, that is to 
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MODERNITY 
Mrs. Vernon Castle as she appears to Prince Paul Troubetskoy. 


say, out of the natural inevitable ele- 
ments of the greatest art.” 

This keen sense of tragedy may be 
responsible for Mrs. Gerould’s selec- 
tion of the biological and eugenic fac- 
tors of human behavior as material for 
her more recent stories. Despite the 
fact, as the New York Nation points 
out, that she works in a “somewhat 
narrow and colorless vein of life,’ and 
that the lives she describes are passed 
for the greater part “in strictly urban 
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settings.” Mrs. Gerould 
possesses an uncanny 
faculty for probing into 
the eternal tragedy of 
parent and child, the 
mysterious chain of life 
and of the succeeding 
generations, the mystery 
of birth—in short, into 
the eternal elemental and 
primitive activities of the 
human organism. 

The eugenic note is 
not emphasized in all of 
these stories, and in 
those in which it does 
play a part it is touched 
upon with the utmost 
artistic delicacy and re- 
straint. It is most prom- 
inently exemplified in a 
story of one of our 
American emperors of 
finance, Rodney Teele— 
a story entitled “The 
Dominant Strain.” This 
financier disowns his son 
because the latter has 
chosen a wife with no 
regard toward the pre- 
servation of the Teele 
strain of sturdy Ameri- 
can strength. “What 
mating had _ produced 
Rodney Teele, I won- 
dered, as I stood before 
him,” muses the narrator 
of this story. “I remem- 
ber thinking fantastic- 
ally that Who’s Who 
must have lied. By what 
Mendelian miracle could 
the simple Middle-West- 
ern pair who were his 
accredited progenitors 
have achieved this off- 
spring?” Rodney Teele feels that it is 
his religious duty to preserve the 
strength of the Teele stock. His eugenic 
morality is presented as a fully devel- 
oped religion. In explanation of his 
irrevocable action in cutting his son 
and grandson out of the Teele pedigree 
and family, he asserts: “The impor- 
tance of heredity is being so completely 
demonstrated at the present day by 
the men of science that I should have 
considered it a gross dereliction of my 








duty as a father and a steward of God's 


wealth had I wanted less.” Evidently 
Rodney Teele was correct in his 
eugenic forecast, for the narrator 


characterizes the child of the younger 
Teeles as “a pure recessive,’ and with 
his parents’ untimely death “the dom- 
inant strain was lost forever.” 

But perhaps more striking and more 
tragic is the story of Roland Glave, a 
literary genius, forced into hack-work 
to support his wife and three children. 
Finally his opportunity comes. A small 
diplomatic post is offered him—‘“min- 
ister to Something-or-other (Hes- 
peria), where you can afford twenty 
servants and pick your food, in courses, 
off the trees. Not a thing for Glave 
to do... but produce masterpieces.” 
But to accept the post means to sac- 
rifice the extremely problematical life 
of the little son Stanton, a child al- 
most incurable defective. Their friend, 
Geoffrey Haysthorpe, pleads for the 
survival of the fittest—the father—but 
neither father nor mother can bring 
themselves to make the sacrifice. The 
story concludes: 


“‘T was glad, in a way, to have Geof- 
frey say it to me,’ she said. ‘I’ve so often 


felt it without daring to say it. Nature is 
a terible futurist—and I’m not. Nothing 
is worth your chance to me. It seems 


like madness to give it up. My brain 
can’t justify us. Once it seemed the most 
beautiful thing in the world for you to be 
repeated in human form. Now I -know 
you can’t be. In a thousand years noth- 
ing will happen so good as you. We're 
not even gambling. But it’s the way we 
choose. . . .’ 

“It’s the way we choose!’ he repeated 
firmly. 

“*The world won't thank us,’ she went 
on. ‘What will, I wonder?’ Not the deaf 
generations, she thought to herself, to 
which we all sacrifice. 

“‘*Not Geoffrey,’ she heard Glave say- 
‘He will never understand. But he 


ing. 
will always love us just the same. We 
haven’t' answered him. Life has an- 


swered him. Call it God, if you must. 
... I’m awfully tired.’ 

“*Tired, my darling?’ Her drooping 
head rose with the old quick gesture. 

“‘Not really tired, my own. No, never 
really tired!’ 

“They clasped each other, so utterly 
at one that even Hesperia seemed a mere 
trick of sunlight upon the sea.” 


HOW MODERN ART ATTEMPTS TO INTERPRET 


MONG the innumerable results 
that have followed the renais- 
sance of interest in the dance 
during recent years, perhaps 
none is more interesting or will 

prove of more permanent value than 
the interpretations of the dance that 
have been made by painters and sculp- 
tors. An exhibition of the work of 


THE DANCE 


American sculptors who have been in- 
spired by the dance, recently held in 
the Macbeth Galleries in New York 
City, disclosed some remarkably inter- 
esting results. At the Montross Gal- 
leries, where an exhibition of the more 
modern American artists has been held, 
one of the most attractive features was 
a canvas in Arthur B. Davies’ latest 


manner, suggesting figures dancing in 
a marvelous light. Mr. Davies’ draw- 
ings of dancers were also a conspic- 
uous feature of the Macbeth exhibition. 

At the Reinhardt Galleries, Prince 
Paul Troubetskoy had also been ex- 
hibiting statues of dancers of widely 
diversified type— Madame Pawlowa, 
Lady Constance Stewart Richardson, 
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and that quintessentially modern type, 
Mrs. Vernon Castle. 

It is one of the evidences of the vi- 
tality of modern dancing, as the New 
York Sun points out, that the irre- 
sistible sweep of its influence has been 
into all circles of society. “All of our 
sculptors have felt the influence,” and 
the exhibition at the Macbeth Galleries 
eloquently comprised every type of 
dance and every possible influence. 
Wood nymphs, fauns, dancing Bac- 
chantes, as well as primitive Indian 
dancers, and the dancing urchins of 
Avenue A trotting to the music of a 
hurdy-gurdy—all figure in this exhibi- 
tion. The Russian dancers of the 
Diaghilev troupe, the famous Pawlowa 
gavot and Bacchanale, as well as the 
charming. pupils of Miss Isadora Dun- 
can, who are now dancing with great 
success in New York, are likewise 
shown. 

The difficulties of retaining the essen- 
tial character of the dance in marble 
or bronze are thus indicated by Charles 
H. Caffin, writing in the New York 
American: 


“Let us consider a moment the differ- 
ence between action and movement, which 
are too often confused as amounting to 
the same thing. You are walking along 
the street, your body performing the ac- 
tion of walking, but automatically, me- 
chanically, for your mind is occupied, we 
will say, with the panorama of objects in 
the store windows or of people passing. 
Su ‘denly, however, you catch sight of 
a friend approaching. Immediately the 
character of your walking action changes. 
It quickens or slows down, as the feeling 
prompts you; your face kindles with ani- 
mation, your hand is extended, the whole 
action of the body is transformed. The 
gladness at the sight of your friend 


courses throughout your 
body in a movement of 
feeling and animates the 
action. 

“Movement, then, is the 
expression of spirit within 
the body, and it affects the 
action somewhat, as, in 
music, phrasing affects the 
tempo. Accordingly if you 
regard dancing less as a 
mode of exercize than as 
an expression of the spirit 
of the dancer, it must be 
more important that a 
sculptor shall try to inter- 
pret the movement than 
show us the postures of the 
action.” 


It is less difficult to 
accomplish this’ through 
painting than through 
sculpture, according to 
this critic. “But if the 
sculptor is not satisfied to 
suggest only action, he 
must discover some means 
of creating the illusion of 
movement. I do not see 
how he can succeed un- 
less he have the sense of 
movement in himself; the 
consciousness of feeling 
eager to express it in the 
action of his own body.” 

Mr. Caffin may be de- 
siring too much when he 
declares that many of the 
sculptures of the dancers 
suggest only a pose—a 
movement of action, kept 
more or less elastic. Some 
of them, even tho they 
represent the dancer at 
rest, seem to suggest grace 





E IS COMING 
Nijinsky, here depicted by Miss Wright, is to visit America next season, according to announcements. 


THE DANCE IN SCULPTURE 








ONE OF ISADORA’S DANCERS 


A Duncan dancer interpreted by Alice Morgan Wright. 


and movement, and present bodies 
adapted, as it were, to certain inevi- 
table movements. Such a figure is that 
of Mrs. Vernon Castle, as modeled by 
Prince Paul Troubetskoy. 

But the most successful and gratify- 
ing interpretation of the dance is not 
that of the sculptors’, according to the 
New York Evening Post, but it is to be 
found in the color sketches of Arthur 
B. Davies, exhibited with the dance 
sculpture at Macbeth’s. These sketches 
contain a lesson for the sculptors, de- 
clares the critic of the Post. 

“The drawings are notes of movement 
set down with the compelling authority 
of a great draughtsman, in the best sense 
of the word, not in the school sense. The 
flashes of pure color are used with thrill- 
ing effect to intensify the rhythm. The 
line is full of force, of nervous energy, 
the sense of balance simply infallible. .. . 
These drawings show his astonishing ca- 
pacity for transmitting his thought to 
paper, through the medium of line and 
color, with an effect of its having ap- 
peared all at the same instant. Color and 
line both have the same sparkling fresh- 
ness.” 
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THE SPOON 


CURRENT OPINION 


RIVER ANTHOLOGY—THE STORM-CENTER OF 


THE LATEST LITERARY CONTROVERSY 


HE author of “The Spoon 

River Anthology,” Edgar Lee 

Masters, was recently char- 

acterized by John Cowper 

Powys, the Oxford critic, as 
“the: aboriginal American poet.” Mr. 
Powys declared that the author of the 
most amazing history of an American 
community ever written is the third 
great poet he has been able to discover 
in America, the other two being Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Arthur D. 
Ficke. But Mr. Powys is by no means 
the “discoverer” of the talent of the 
Chicago lawyer-poet. Almost coinci- 
dent with the publication in Reedy’s 
Mirror of his 200 portraits—suggested 
by the tombstones in towns on the 
Spoon River, letters began to pour in 
upon the surprized author, and re- 
quests from publishers for the book 
rights. The “Spoon River Anthology,” 
even before its publication in book form 
by the Macmillan Company, had _be- 
come the storm-center of a heated con- 
troversy among the lovers of poetry 
and literature. Is it poetry? Is it 
prose? Is it literature? These are 
the questions that the remarkable “epic” 
of a little Illinois community (really 
a composite of three communities) has 
aroused. Some of those who have been 
willing to admit that the anthology is 
literature will not concede that it is 


poetry. 
Mr. Masters himself, claiming that 
poetry is essentially a matter of spirit 


rather than body, claims that at least 
a part of his work is poetry. In a re- 
cent interview published in the New 
York Times, he recounted the origin 
of this unique work: 


o 

“I always had it in mind that I would 
write a novel about a small community, 
including every interest and every piece 
of machinery you find in the big world 
or metropolis, because you do not find 
human nature in the small community 
alone—you find it everywhere. Because, 
however, of the pressure of professional 
duties I never had time to write the 
novel. It came to me, I don’t know how, 
last Spring to write a few sketches, and 
I thus began the Anthology, the first 
sketches being printed in Reedy’s Mirror. 
I had contributed other poems, and Mr. 
Reedy complained that they were not in- 
terpreting American life adequately—that 
they lacked the American punch. So it 
came about that I wrote the first instal- 
ment of the Anthology, and was much 
gratified: when Mr. Reedy wrote back, 
‘This is the stuff.’ So, instead of writing 
a novel I began to weave my story into 
these sketches. The Anthology, as now 
finished, is the interwoven history of a 
whole community, a village, a city, or 
whatever you like to call it. 

“Some of the sketches are very lyrical 
and others are not lyrical at all—al- 
most prose. The Anthology includes 220 
sketches, but it is supplemented by an 





epic fragment, which is supposed to be 
written by one of the characters—Jona- 
than Swift Somers, who became a mis- 
anthrope through much study and penance 
and who died young and left this epic 
fragment. This fragment fills in a story 
which the sketches, being dramatic or 
lyrical, cannot complete.” 

In reply to those critics who claim 


that the “Spoon River Anthology” is 
not poetry, Mr. Masters calls attention 
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Courtesy N. Y. Times. 


AN ABORIGINAL AMERICAN POET 


Edgar Lee Masters is the author of the greatly 
discussed “Spoon River Anthology,” first pub- 
lished by William Marion Reedy in his Mirror, 
and about to appear in book form. Mr. Masters 
is a lawyer and a radical. 


—in a letter we take the liberty of 
quoting—to the words of Carlyle: 
“What we want to get at is the thought 
the man had, if he had any; why should 
he twist it into a jingle if he could 
speak it out plainly? It is only when 
the heart of him is rapt into true pas- 
sion of melody, and the very tones of 
him, according to Coleridge’s remark, 
become musical by the greatness, depth 
and music of his thoughts, that we can 
give him the right to rhyme and sing.” 
The author interprets his own work in 
this light: 

“T desire to say that while many of 
the portraits in the Anthology are prose 
unless they are rescued by the virtue 
which Carlyle makes important; or un- 
less rescued because the language is 
vivid, imaginative, passionate and _in- 
spiriting; or unless rescued because they 
constitute invention, or do with words 
what colors do on a canvas... yet on 
the other hand, dozens of them are 
rhythmical, and many of them are met- 
rical as well as rhythmical. And I in- 
vite your attention to this opinion of 
mine not to say that they are poetry, 


even if both rhythmical and metrical, but 
to say that they are not prose in virtue 
of having neither rhythm nor meter... . 

“But I had a variety of things in mind 
in writing the Anthology. I meant to 
analyze character, to satirize society, to 
tell a story, to expose the machinery of 
life, to present to view a working model 
of the big world and put it in a window 
where the passerby could stop and see 
it run. And I had in mind, too, the 
creation of beauty, and the depiction of 
our sorrows and hopes, our religious 
failures, successes and visions, our poor 
little lives, rounded by a sleep, in lan- 
guage and figures emotionally tuned to 
bring all of us closer together in under- 
standing and affection. 

“IT am not asking any one to call the 
Anthology poetry. Indeed, the first twen- 
ty sketches or so which I wrote plainly 
show no attempt to conform to the rules 
of poetical production. But I believe that 
a careful consideration of the Anthology 
as a whole will show that a large part 
of it is poetry, provided I have ever writ- 
ten any poetry at all. And that I do not 
decide, and could not if I -would, how- 
ever strong my opinion might be. The 
world decides that.” 


Edgar Lee Master’s first poems were 
published in Chicago in 1898, under the 
title of “A Book of Verses.” In 1900 
he wrote a drama in blank verse en- 
titled “Maximilian,” which was pub- 
lished by Richard C. Badger. In 1904 
he published a volume of essays “The 
New Star Chamber.” Other published 
works are “Blood of the Prophets” 
(1905) over the pseudonym “Doctor 
Wallace”; and two plays, “Althea” 
(1907) and “The Trifler” (1908). He 
has also contributed poems and essays 
on political and legal subjects to vari- 
ous periodicals, 

Mr. Masters admitted to the inter- 
viewer for the Times that some of his 
greatest inspiration in writing the an- 
thology, which has sifted him out of 
comparative obscurity as a writer to 
national fame, was derived largely 
from his work as counsel for the de- 
fense of the girl members of the wait- 
resses’ union who were arrested for 
disorderly conduct for picketing vari- 
ous Chicago restaurants during last 
year’s strike. He is a good deal of a 
radical, tho he does not wear either the 
Socialist or Anarchist label, and was 
at one time a law partner of Clarence 
A. Darrow. According to an appre- 
ciation written by William Marion 
Reedy in the St. Louis Mirror, Mr. 
Masters, who was born in Garnett, 
Kansas, in 1868, spent his childhood 
in the heart of the “Lincoln country.” 
No one can read the “Spoon River 
Anthology” without the conviction that 
its author knew the people he describes. 
Ezra Pound notes in the London Egoist 
a strange power in the very names of 
the folk portrayed. 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HEN a tensed string vi- 

brates it gives out not 

one tone alone, which 

any one may hear, but 

a number of overtones, 
which only a trained and sensitive ear 
distinguishes. Yet these overtones, not 
the fundamental.tone, so musicians tell 
us, determine the quality of the music. 
There are overtones in a poem as well 
as in a harp or a violin. Many can 
catch the fundamental tone of a poem 
who are deaf to its overtones. The 
overtones in music are, as we all 
know, produced not by the vibrations 
of the string as a whole but by the 
secondary vibrations of the different 
parts of the string. So in a poem 
the overtones are produced by an anal- 
ogous cause. Every line, almost every 
phrase and word, has its overtone, and 
these determine the quality of the poem. 
The fundamental tone-—the message of 
the poem as a whole, its story, its ar- 
tistic scheme—is usually caught at a 
first reading. But the overtones of a 
really fine poem have new revelations 
for us with each successive reading. 
Herein lies the secret of enduring 
charm in all art. For there are over- 
tones in a painting and a work of sculp- 
ture as well as in music and poetry, and 
long contemplation alone, it may be, 
will reveal them all to us. 

What is more, there are overtones 
in objects of nature as well as in works 
of art—in a flowing river, a floating 
cloud, a blossoming bush. There are 
overtones for the eye as well as for 
the ear, and for the inner eye as well 
as for the outer eye. Every life, in- 
deed, every event, has its overtones, 
and the artist is one who not only 
catches them but is able to make us 
catch them as well. Nothing is more 
important to us than to be able to catch 
them, for without them life loses most 
of its significance and becomes barren 
and monotonous routine. 

In his “Map of Life,’ Mr. Lecky 
tells us that happiness is determined by 
the little things of life. The author of 
the following poem in the Aflantic 
Monthly seems to have reached the 
same conclusion. Its chief charm lies 
in its fundamental tone; but it has 
beautiful overtones as well. 


THE NARROW DOORS. 
By FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD. 


HE Wide Door into Sorrow 
Stands open night and day. 
With head held high and dancing 
feet 
I pass it on my way. 


I never tread within it. 

I never turn to see. 

The Wide Door into Sorrow 
It cannot frighten me. 


The Narrow Doors to Sorrow 

Are secret, still, and low: 

Swift tongues of dusk that spoil the sun 
Before I even know. 


My dancing feet are frozen. 

I stare. I can but see. 

The Narrow Doors to Sorrow 
They stop the heart in me. 


— Oh, stranger than my midnights 

Of loneliness and strife 

The Doors that let the dark leap in 
Across my sunny life! i 


One of the secrets of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
well-deserved popularity lies in the 
heartening message she always has for 
us. Nor is her optimism of the per- 
functory sort that is always telling the 
world to cheer up without giving any 
reason for cheering up. What more 
heartening note could a poet or 
preacher either sound to-day than we 
have in this from the Cosmopolitan: 


THIS IS MY TASK. 


By Etta WHEELER WILCOX. 


HEN the whole world resounds 
with rude alarms 
Of warring arms, 
When God's good earth, from 
border unto border, 
Shows man’s disorder, 
Let me not waste my 
might 
In grieving over wrongs I cannot right. 
This is my task: Amid discordant strife 
To keep a clean, sweet center in my life, 
And tho the human orchestra may be 
Playing all out of key, 
To tune my soul to symphonies above 
And sound the note of love. 
This is my task. 


dower of mortal 


When, by the minds of men, most beau- 
teous Faith 

Seems doomed to death, 

And to her place is hoisted, by 
treason 

The dullard Reason, 

Let me not hurry forth with flag unfurled 

To proselyte an unbelieving world. 

This is my task: In depths of unstarred 
night, 

Or in diverting and distracting light, 

To keep (in crowds or in my room alone) 

Faith on her lofty throne, 

And whatsoever’ happen or befall, 

To see God's hand in all. 

This is my task. 


soul- 


When, in church pews, men worship God 
in words, 

But meet their kind with swords: 

When fair Religion, stripped of holy pas- 
sion, 

Walks masked as Fashion, 

Let me not wax indignant at the sight 

Or waste my strength bewailing her sad 
plight. 

This is my task: To search in my own 
mind 

Until the qualities of God I find: 

To seek them in the heart of friend and 
foe, 


Or high or low, 
And in my hours of toil or prayer or play, 
To live my creed each day. 

This is my task. 


It has been nearly fifteen years since 
Ernest Dowson died and the world long 
since gave up expecting anything new 
from his pen. A _ heretofore unpub- 
lished poem by him has, however, just 
appeared in T. P.’s Weekly, and, unlike 
nearly all posthumous verse, it is a val- 
uable addition to our literary treasures: 
TENNYSON. 


THE PASSING OF 


By Ernest Dowson 
S HIS own Arthur fared across the 
mere, 
With the grave Queen, past knowl- 
edge of the throng, 
Serene and calm, rebuking grief and tear, 
Departs this prince of song 
Whom the Death does not 
cleave nor smite, 
But like an angel, with soft trailing wing, 
He gathers them upon the hush of night, 
With voice and beckoning. 


gods love, 


The moonlight falling on that august head, 
Smoothed out the mark of time’s detiling 
hand, 
And hushed the voice of mourning round 
his bed— 
“He goes to his own land 


Beyond the ramparts of the world, where 
stray 
The laurelled few o’er fields Elysian, 
He joins his elders of the lyre and bay, 
Led by the Mantuan, 


We mourn him not, but sigh with Bedi- 
vere, 
Not perished be the sword he bore so long, 
Excalibur, whom none is left to wear— 
His magic brand of song. 


On the first of April occurred the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Bismarck. Mr. Viereck celebrates the 
centenary with a noble poem, which is 
published in the Jndependent. We have 
our own notions of what Bismarck 
would. say if he were to come back to- 
day and see the work of Germany’s 
diplomats, but those notions do not in- 
terfere with our appréciation of the 
poem. It is one of the few German 
war poems we have seen that does not 
throb with hatred: 


THE IRON CHANCELLOR 


By Georce SYLVESTER VIERECK 


BOVE the grave where Bismarck 
sleeps 

The ravens screeched with strange 
alarms. 


The Saxon Forest in its deeps 
Shook with the distant clash of arms. 


The Iron Chancellor stirred. “’Tis war! 
Give me my sword to lay them low 
Who touch my work. Unbar the door 


I passed an hundred years ago.” 
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The angel guardian of the tomb 
Spake of the law that binds all clay, 
That neither rose nor oak may bloom 
Betwixt the night and judgment day. 


“For no man twice may pass this gate,” 
He said. But Bismarck flashed his eyes: 
“Nay, at the trumpet call of fate, 
Like Barbarossa, I shall rise. 


“In sight of all God’s Seraphim 
I'll place this helmet on my brow, 
For lo! We Germans fear but Him, 
And He, I know, is with us now.” 


The dead man stood up in his might, 
The startled angel said no word. 

Through endless spheres of day and night 
God in his Seventh Heaven heard. 


And answered thus: “Shall man forget 
My laws? They were not lightly made, 
Nor writ for thee to break. And yet 
I love thee. Thou art not afraid. 


“Bismarck, from now till morrow’s sun 
Walk as a wraith amid the strife, 

And if thou find thy work undone 
Come back, and I shall give thee—life.” 


With stern salute the specter strode 
Out of the dark into the dawn. 
From Hamburg to the Caspian road 
He saw a wall of iron drawn. 


He saw young men go forth to die 
Singing the martial songs of yore. 
Boldly athwart the Flemish sky 
He saw the German airmen soar. 


A thousand spears in battle line 
Had pierced the wayward heart of 
France, 
But still above the German Rhine 
The Walkyrs held their august dance. 


He saw the sliding submarine 

Wrest the green trident from the hold 
Of her whose craven tradesmen lean 

On yellow men and yellow gold. 

s 

In labyrinths of blood and sand 

He watched ten Russian legions drown. 
Unseen he shook the doughty hand 

Of Hindenburg near Warsaw town. 


The living felt his presence when 
Paternal, blessing, he drew nigh, 

And all the dead and dying men 
Saluted him as he passed by. 


But he rode back in silent thought, 
And from his great heart burst a sigh 
Of thanks. “The Master Craftsman 
wrought 
This mighty edifice, not I. 


“No hostile hoof shall ever fall 
Upon my country’s sacred sod; 
Tho seven whirlwinds lash its wall, 
It stands erect, a rock of God. 


“T shall return unto my bed, 
Nor ask of life a second lease. 
My spirit lives, tho I be dead, 
My aching bones may rest in peace.” 


Up to his chin he drew the shroud, 
To wait God’s judgment patiently, 

While high above a blood-red cloud 
Two eagles screamed of victory. 


CURRENT OPINION 


One might well take the following 
poem (in the N. Y. Evening Sun) as 
a posthumous poem of Browning’s and 
wonder why in the world he did not 
give it to us while he was living. It 
would have done no discredit to him 
at his best. It happens, however, to 
be by one of the younger poets of our 
own country: 


IN A GARRET. 


By Dana Burnet. 


OUR walls, eh? 
Ceiling cracked and smudged, you 


say? 
Nonsense, it’s heaven if you have 
the eye 
To twist gray plaster into vaulted sky! 
And here’s the little daub that Petri made, 
Petri, the artist, from the floor below, 
Who laughs and says that dreams are not 
a trade. 
Better, I think, because he loved it so, 
Far better than if he had preened his wit 
To trick some fat purse into buying it. 
Now like a god he gives his painted sea 
And one white ship that sets the whole 
room free, 
Blots the gray wall and lifts a gallant wing 
For our adventuring. 


Four walls, eh? 

Come, let’s crumble them away! 

You and I, 

Build us a world of sea and sail and sky. 
The mind gives title where the law gives 


none. 

The soul has more possessions than the 
sun. 

Here’s Petri’s art! That proves a man 
may go 

Into more worlds than wait upon his 
purse. 

See, where his brush has made the water 
glow! 


That’s wealth without wealth’s curse. 

And here where morning trembles on the 
skies 

Is freedom and a hint of paradise. 

And you and I have love! Shall we not 


dare 

Farther than Petri? Here's the lamp of 
art 

Lighting the road ... Come, there are 


worlds to share, 
And you and I shall share them, oh my 
heart! 


The plow, and especially the break- 
ing-plow, has some splendid overtones, 
as splendid, in a different way, as those 
the sword ever possessed. We get 
some of them in the National Maga- 
zine: 


THE BREAKING-PLOW. 
By Nrxon WATERMAN. 


AM the plow that turns the sod 
| That has lain for a thousand years; 
Where the prairie’s wind-tossed flow- 
ers nod 
And the wolf her wild cub rears, 
I come, and in my wake, like rain, 
Is scattered the golden seed; 
I change the leagues of lonely plain 
To fruitful gardens and fields of grain 
For men and their hungry breed. 


I greet the earth in its rosy morn, 
I am first to stir the soil, . 
I bring the glory of wheat and corn 
For the crowning of those who toil; 
I am civilization’s seal and sign, 
Yea, I am the mighty pen 
That writes the sod with a pledge divine, 
A promise to pay with bread and wine 
For the sweat of honest men. 


I am the end of things that were, 
And the birth of things to be; 
My coming makes the earth to stir 
With a new and strange decree. 
After its slumbers deep and long, 
I waken the drowsy sod, 
And sow my furrow with lifts of song 
To glad the heart of the mighty throng 
Slow feeling the way to God. 


A thousand summers the prairie rose 
Has gladdened the hermit bee; 

A thousand winters the drifting snows 
Have whitened the grassy sea. 

Before me curls the wavering smoke 
Of the Indians’ smouldering fire; 

Behind me rise—was it God who spoke ?— 

At the toil-enchanted hammer’s stroke, 
The town and the glittering spire. 


I give the soil to the one who does, 
For the joy of him and his; 

I rouse the slumbering world that was 
To the diligent world that is. 

Oh, seer, with vision that looks away 
A thousand years from now, 

The marvelous nation your eyes survey 

Was born of the purpose that here, to-day, 
Is guiding the breaking-plow. 


We are glad that Amy Lowell does 
not consider it necessary to confine her- 
self to vers libre. In spite of her 
eloquent defense of the new form—or 
the old form made new—we still find 
ourselves enjoying her work most when 
it appears in the conventional verse- 
forms. This for instance, in the Af- 
lantic: 


FIREWORKS. 
By Amy LoweELt. 
OU hate me and IJ hate you, 
And we are so polite, we two! 
But whenever I see you I burst apart 
And scatter the sky with my blazing heart. 


It spits and sparkles in stars and balls, 
Buds into roses, and flares and falls. 


Scarlet buttons, and pale green disks, 
Silver spirals and asterisks, 
Shoot and tremble in a mist 
Peppered with mauve and amethyst. 


I shine in the windows and light up the 
trees, : 
And all because I hate you, if you please. 


And when you meet me, you rend asunder 
And go up in a flaming wonder 

Of saffron cubes, and crimson moons, 
And wheels all amaranths and maroons, 


Golden lozenges and spades, 
Arrows of malachites and jades, 
Patens of copper, azure sheaves, 
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THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


As you mount you flash in the glossy 
leaves. 


Such fireworks as we make, we two! 
Because you hate me and I| hate you. 


Man’s triumph over the forces of 
nature is a finer thing to celebrate than 
his gory triumph over his fellow be- 
ings. Our captains of industry have 
had the muckrakers after them. Here 
is a poem which we offer as compensa- 
tion. We glean it from The Survey: 


POWER. 
By Jos—EpH WARREN BEACH. 


OVELESS he stands against the 
iron railing, 
With all the world about him in 


commotion. 

The mighty water races on beneath him 

To storm the falls. From the unnumbered 
chimneys 

Flutters the smoke in long wind-shredded 
pennons. 

The switching-engines, blowing clouds of 
steam, 

Tear back and forth, while over its granite 
arches 

Thunders the night express, steady as fate, 

With pomp of banners and proud illumi- 
nation. 

On every hand is power visible, 

And yonder where the mills and power- 
houses 


Are lighting up their tier on tier of 
windows 

Intenser it moves in spinning shaft and 
wheel, - 

Or lurks disguised in sleek and humming 
turbines. 

Yet in that quiet figure by the railing, 

Frail as a wisp between the sky and water, 

Labors the sovereign force of all the 
planet. 

Master of all the powers of earth and air, 

He well may gaze upon his harnessed river 

And stand unmoved amidst the hurly- 
burly. 


The word “cosmic” has, perhaps, 
been overworked by our poets, and 
there is a tendency to laugh it out of 
use; but the thing it represents will 
never disappear from real poetry. The 
very essence of great poetry, as of all 
true religion, is the soul’s recognition 
of its relation to the universe. In the 
following, from The Nautilus, we find 
the cosmic note struck strongly: 


AGELESS. 
By Cora Linn DANIELS. 
YE, I am old! But Sun, thou too 
art old! 
And thou sweet Earth, on which 


I softly lie, 
How old thou art! 
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Thy long, long ages have been piled and 
told 
In centuries by thousands,—sea and sky. 


Old am I? Whence? How cometh it to 
be 

That my gray hairs and body’s wrinkled 
lines 


Should seem the whole? 
This is the reckoning: grief, fear, misery, 
And loss of youth’s dear joy as it declines. 


But, gracious Universe, whose ultimate 
Seems death, and what beyond we do not 
know, 
Still thou art here! 
And in thy enfolding arms I gladly wait 
What thou hast for me, come it fast or 
slow. 


And thou hast all! 
might 
Dwell the eternities of my “to be”; 
Say I am old? 
An infant soul am I—a ray of light— 
A glistening drop in life’s immortal sea. 


Within thy bosom’s 


Aye, I am young, so young! 
doth blend 

Itself with God, whose vibrant beauty 
glows 

Endlessly fair. 

Nor shall there be to my bright youth an 
end! 

Young as the rose am I, young as the rose. 


My mind 


ADDIE ERB AND HER GIRL LOTTIE—A STORY 


They were the victims of circumstances, Addie and Lottie, and it was a rather scurvy 


trick that Fate played upon them, taking advantage of their half-witted minds. 


Francis 


Buzzell tells the story of their narrow escape in the Century Magazine, from the publishers 


of which we have received permission to reprint the tale. 


Some slight alterations have been 


made in it by the author, since its first publication, in the way of verbal improvements. 


NE week the little town of Almont 
was white with snow; the steep 
slide of Gidding’s Hill was still the 

rendezvous of the town girls and young 
men. 

The next week found the snow gone, 
patches of green grass, budding trees 
spilling sap that made drops on the side- 
walks like the beginning of rain, and old 
men comfortably lounging in chairs or on 
benches against the buildings on the sunny 
side of Main Street. 

But it was not this spring awakening 
that excited Addie Erb’s girl Lottie. 
Many springs had come in just this 
way; she might have counted as many as 
twenty-five had she possessed a memory. 
No, the sudden awakening that made her 
mouth gape wider than usual and her 
eyes become fevered with excitement was 
the awakening that had suddenly come to 
the big brick house on the hill—Orin 
‘Crisman’s house. 

Ever since the middle of winter an oil- 
lamp had gleamed faintly from one of the 
chamber windows, intensifying by its pale, 
star-like glimmer the utter gloom and 
loneliness that seemed to enshroud the 
rest of that big house; and every day or 
so had found Dr. Greenshield’s buggy 
standing in the drive. 


In just such a way had a lamp, perhaps 
the same one, stood for many winters in 
the window of the front parlor, sending 
out its feeble light. It had been there for 
one purpose. Ii it had been articulate, it 
would have said, repeating the formula 
over and over again: 

“This is the way home, John; this 
is the way home, George. This way, 
George; this way. John. Steady, boys; 
drive with a tight rein; you are Orin 
Crisman’s sons.” 

No such lamp had beckoned to George 
and John for twenty years. George was 
farming in the Canadian Northwest, and 
John—John was God knows where. The 
nearest of Orin: Crisman’s direct kin, as 
concerned distance, was his grandchild, 
George's girl, at school in Detroit. 


DDIE ERB and her girl Lottie 
knew nothing of the lamp that 
had burned for George and John. 

Their memory, never holding anything 
that extended back more than a year or 
two, knew only of the “sick” lamp. All 
winter they had seen it—a star in the 
night that told them that one of the old 
Crismans was ailing. That it was Orin 
Crisman they knew from the fact that 
he had ceased to be one of the throng in 


the post-office late every afternoon wait- 
ing for the distribution of the mail. 
Grandma Crisman, as far as any one 
knew, and any one knew everything in 
the village of Almont, had not stirred 
foot out of that big house during winter 
months for more than ten years. And 
this winter, with Orin Crisman sick, the 
big house on the hill had been as tho 
hermetically sealed, as viewed from the 
front. Only the back door, on the narrow 
porch of which was the well-pump, had 
opened and shut for months, to let hired- 
man Jim or hired-girl Mary in and out. 
So to Lottie, on this sunny morning in 
spring, the throwing wide of the big 
front door and the activity about the 
place meant only one thing: Orin Cris- 
man, who years before had inspected with 
his own hands every brick that had gone 
into his “grand” house, was dead. 
Sometime during the late night or early 
morning Addie Erb had been awakened 
by the passing of a buggy, the spokes of 
which, being dry and loose, had rattled. 
She knew that rattle, and when dawn 
came, and mother and daughter arose 
from the bed they shared, she had said: 
“I heard Undertaker Hopkins’s buggy 
go by in the night; some one is dead.” 
And then came confirmation of the 
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death. Lottie, looking through the win- 
dow, saw the big house awaken. And as 
she watched, Jije Hopkins, undertaker and 
proprietor of the town’s only furniture 
store, dressed in’a somber black suit, went 
by in a wagon loaded with funeral chairs. 
He was dead; Orin Crisman was dead. 
“Ma, oh, Ma, old Crisman has died!” 


LL day they watched—the old, dull- 
A witted woman and her queer 
daughter. People passed in and 

out of the big house; strips of carpet 
were taken out to the lawn and brushed 
by hired-man Jim; water was dashed 
against the outside of the front windows. 
The old phaéton, the pride of Orin Cris- 
man, was rolled into one of the open 
sheds, to make room for the teams of 
the country relatives. Orin Crisman’s 
second cousin Hattie—she of the goiter 
—and her husband arrived from Orion 
County behind the old mare Kitty; 
Cousin Hugh and his woman and two 
children drove in from Utica Township. 

Night came. Lottie went to the post- 
office. The depot bus drew up, and old 
Mike, clambering clumsily down from its 
top, limped in with the mail-pouch. Puff- 
ing and wheezing, he squirmed his way 
through the crowd. Some one said: 

“Sa-ay, Mike, who’s your passengers?” 

And old Mike, pointing back over his 
shoulder with one hand, thumb extended 
outward, said: 

“George Crisman’s girl and a fellow 
from Detroit.” 

Then Addie Erb’s girl Lottie, walking 
out to the sidewalk to get a closer look 
at old Crisman’s grandchild, saw Pastor 
Lucus of the Congregational Church take 
her hand and heard him say: 

“God keep you, George Crisman’s girl! 
I knew your father.” 

Hurrying home in the dusk, Lottie ran 
across the patch of grass in front of the 
paint-bare little cottage, crying as she ran: 

“Ma, oh, Ma, George Crisman’s girl 
has come to the funeral!” 

All evening, late into the night, they 
talked of the funeral. They talked about 
it during the meager supper; they went 
together to the well in the yard of their 
nearest neighbor and talked as they drew 
the water; they talked in bed, squeezing 
each other’s arms when words failed, 
pressing closer together. 

“We'll watch all morning,” said Addie 
Erb. 

“So 
Lottie. 

Then they breathed deep sighs, and 
longed for the morning to come. 

“We must get ready early, to be sure.” 

“Yes,-Ma. It will be elegant.” 


’s to know just when,” added 


RIN CRISMAN was one of the 
oldest and richest inhabitants of 
the village. His big, bare house, 


with its mansard roof, its terraced yard, 
clipped evergreens, and the four tall Lom- 
bardy poplars, looking like giant folded- 
up umbrellas resting on their handles, all 
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seethed wonderful to Addie Erb and her 
girl Lottie, 

And now for the first time they were 
sure of seeing the interior of the big 
house. No one would turn them away; 
this they knew from many years of 
funeral-going. They would sit in the 
big house the windows of which looked 
down so “grand” upon their little cottage. 
There would be singing; Pastor Lucus 
would tell what a fine, good man Orin 
Crisman had been. They would get a 
chance to look at the dead man, so still 
and waxen, in his coffin; perhaps they 
would be lucky enough to get chairs 
where they could see into the back par- 
lor, where the mourners would be. 

Morning came. Marcus Pratt, up with 
the sun, drove past in his hooded de- 
livery cart; he would be the first to 
arrive at his grocery store. Jim East, 
still drowsy with sleep, worked the handle 
of the wheezing pump in his back yard 
across the street, sucking up water for 
his horses; one of the babies in Joe 
Jelsh’s house wailed. 

Addie Erb and her girl Lottie slid out 
of bed and into slatternly wrappers; 
they threw open the back door of the 
cottage; stood blinking at the sun, sleepily 
rubbed their eyes; and then went about 
the accustomed early morning tasks, 
glancing every few moments at the house 
on the hill. Things sizzled in a greasy 
frying-pan on the stove; blue smoke, ris- 
ing when Lottie lifted a lid and poked at 
the green wood in the fire-box, made her 
eyes water and set Addie Erb to wheezing. 


HE morning slowly wore away. A 
i few people passed in and out of the 
big house on the hill; hired-man 

Jim raked leaves in the front yard. 

“Ma, oh, Ma, there goes the Jersey 
girls!” 

And Addie Erb, joining Lottie at the 
window, saw Sarah and Allie Jersey, old 
maids both, step side by side down from 
the porch of their yellow-painted house 
and slowly climb the hill. 

“You watch, Lottie, while I get ready.” 

“Yes, Ma; and then you watch for me.” 

And while Addie Erb was putting on 
her shiny, black-silk dress, ages old and 
dusty from wear, Lottie stood at the 
window, her mouth gaping wider and 
wider. 

“Ma, oh, Ma, there goes Alfie Brab! 
Hurry, Ma! Everybody ’s coming. It 
will be elegant. Hurry, Ma! Pastor 
Lucus just went in.” 

People were walking or driving up to 
the big house on the hill from every direc- 
tion—people dressed in their best Sun- 
day clothes, somber, dull-colored clothes; 
clothes that wore for years, and sufficed 
for church, for funerals, for weddings. 

“Ma, hurry up, Ma!” 

Then Addie Erb stood at the window, 
putting on her old black bonnet, faded, 
gray with age; she played nervously with 
her darned cotton gloves, two fingers of 
which were worn through at the tips. 

“Drat them gloves! Lottie—you, Lot- 











tie, bring me needle and black thread, 
There goes them Sessions girls. Ain't 
they grand! Did you ever! That Haws- 
ner girl’s got on white shoes. There’s 
old Aunt Judie—old scarecrow! She’s 
ninety-five if she’s a day; she’s an old 


witch, that’s what she is. Who ’d ’a’ 
thought that him that’s dead is her 
nephew! You Lottie, hurry up!” 


“Ma, oh, Ma, there’s three buttons off 
my shoes!” 
“You Lottie, never mind; come on!” 


UT of the house they went, up 
Pleasant Street, past the Jersey 
home and the Sessions house and 

the house of Marcus Pratt. They walked 
in single file, Lottie, round-shouldered, 
drooped, trudging along behind Addie 
Erb, shrunken-chested and bent. 

Old Mother Lowell, too feeble to go 
out anywhere, from her easy-chair on 
the porch, saw them pass, and cackled. 

A few stragglers were still slowly 
climbing the hill. 

“There’s Addie Erb and her girl Lot- 
tie,” said one. 

“Queer pair,” said another. “Sort of 
vultures, they be, if you can say such 
things about creatures that don’t actually 
eat the dead. There ain’t been a funeral 
in this town since I can remember that 
ain’t brought them out. Why, two or 
three years ago they went to the funeral 
of that tramp who was killed by the cars, 
and they mourned just like they did when 
Lottie’s pa was buried, fifteen years ago. 
They've been queer ever since Jonas Erb 
died.” 

And another said: 

“They’re never known to go into peo- 
ple’s houses unless there’s a funeral.” 

“Curious for them to be going to Orin 
Crisman’s house,” said still another. 
“Whatever has got into them? Orin 
Crisman’s house is no place for them.” 

Up the hill they climbed, Addie Erb 
and her girl Lottie; up the front steps, 
walking slow, hands folded at their waists, 
heads bent. 

Some one whispered: 

“You, Lottie!’ 

Some one else tittered. 

The two simple souls drew closer to- 
gether. Such a greeting they had never 
received before; they did not understand. 

Pastor Lucus, seeing them on the porch, 
came to the door. 

“Why, Addie—” 

A quavering voice interrupted: 

“Let them come in, Pastor Lucus; let 
them come in. Come in, Addie, come in, 
Lottie. No one shall be turned away on 
this day; no one can say so—no, not any 
one. He! he! he! she remembered her 
old grandpa’s house, she did; fine girl she 
is—my George’s girl. Come in, come in. 
Orin Crisman invites you to the wedding 
—George’s girl’s wedding.” 

They stared at the old man like startled 
children. Then they turned and went 
down the steps, along the winding brick 
sidewalk, down the street, back to their 
paint-bare cottage. 
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FACT VERSUS FICTION IN ADVERTIZING 


UST so long as human cupidity 

inflicts mankind with “barga- 

mania,” just so long will some 

merchants discredit legitimate 

advertizing. The National Vig- 
ilance Committee of -the Associated 
Advertizing Clubs of the World and 
the corresponding committees of the 
local advertizing clubs have accom- 
plished good work in many places in 
driving out the fakers; but there is 
ample room in most places for more 
active work in this direction. In 
New York City alone there might be 
a dozen vigilance committees without 
any likelihood of their getting in each 
other’s way. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams, who several 
years ago wrote a series of articles for 
Collier’s about “Fair Trade and Foul, 
or the Art of Advertizing,” has again 
been delving into the “secrets” of a 
certain type of business. The results 
of his more recent investigation have 
been correlated into a series of articles 
which have been appearing in the 
N. Y. Tribune. A comparison of the 
articles written by Mr. Adams half a 
dozen years ago with his recent “ex- 
posé,” shows that the game is much the 
same, except that the fakers have be- 
come a little more artful, their deceit 
in most instances being more carefully 
veiled; but the bait is always the same 
—a bargain. 

Mr. Adams says: “For womankind 
the word ‘bargain’ has an irresistible 
appeal, and advertizers have allowed 
themselves to be carried to extremes 
in response to this demand. When 
reading much of the advertizing which 
appears in the daily newspapers, one 
might well believe that a great many 
stores are carrying on not a business 
but a philanthropy.” Women, however, 
are not the only ones susceptible to 
bargains; and Mr. Adams cites a num- 
ber of instances where the sterner sex 
encourage and support with their pa- 
tronage questionable business methods. 

A merchant who calls himself “ 
the Tailor,” operates several stores in 
New York City, with a chain of stores 
in other cities. He uses large space 
in the daily papers with the announce- 
ment: “Suits to order, in suitings as 
high as $20 to $25, for $7.75.” Let 
Mr. Adams tell the story: “Out of 
half a dozen sleazy-looking patterns a 
brown-and-white pencil-stripe was se- 
lected. ‘A fine, all-wool piece of 
goods,’ observed the salesman. ‘Now 
do you want a vest?’ ‘I want a suit; 





coat, vest and trousers.’ ‘The vest,’ 
said the salesman blandly, ‘will be $3.50 
more.’ ‘What! Nearly half as much 
for the vest as for the rest of the suit? 
Doesn’t the vest go with the suit?’ ‘A 
suit of clothes,’ expounded the sales- 
man (Webster, Worcester and the 
Century Dictionary, please note), ‘is 
coat and trousers. The vest is extra. 
For $2 more you can get a pure Vene- 
tian lining.’ 

“The suit was ordered, a deposit was 
made, and the patron was told to come 
back within a few days. Unmitigated 
astonishment was the patron’s portion 
when, on his return, the suit was pre- 
sented to him complete. ‘Don’t I get 
a try-on?’? ‘We don’t give try-ons of 
our $7.75 suits.’ The victim then got 
into the suit. If the suit ever had been 
made to order, it was made to order 
for some individual built on a wholly 
different architectural plan. Amid 
many distressful discrepancies the most 
obvious was a jutting promontory 
across the back. This was taken in, 
the balance of the price collected, and 
the transaction closed. Except, of 
course, the analysis. The $20 to $25 
value suit to order is a stock suit—or, 
rather, a stock two-thirds of a suit— 
of the cheapest kind of sweat-shop la- 
bor. The ‘all-wool’ is mostly cotton, 
with a little worsted. The pencil- 
stripe is white cotton thread. If the 
workmanship were in any degree re- 
spectable, the suit would be worth the 
price charged. As it is, $5 would be 
dear for it. 

“Suits to order, superior suits at 
astonishingly low prices, are , the 
Tailor’s specialty. With wonder, ad- 
miration and envy, the merchant tail- 
oring trade has long observed his ex- 
pansive generosity toward the public 
and marveled as to his methods. The 
wonder may be shared by his cus- 
tomers; the admiration and envy are 
not—they have to wear the clothes.” 





O give this alleged “tailor” an op- 

portunity to make good on a bet- 

ter class of goods, a demand was 
made for a Carr’s Melton overcoat. 
Samples of the cloth were shown, guar- 
anteed by the salesman to be genuine 
Carr’s Melton, altho it bore no Carr 
stamp, while the real Carr’s Melton is 
usually trade-marked. The price was 
$30, and the coat was ordered. “Now ap- 
pears another phase of trickery. The 
coat was entirely finished when the cus- 
tomer returned for his try-on, but to 


lend it the appearance of a garment in 
process of making, buck-canvas had been 
fastened over the collar, anda few white 
threads to imicate basting were scal- 
loped down the sleeves. Barring the 
fact that the garment was at least size 
48, when the wearer is size 42, and the 
sleeves were about five inches too long, 
the fit was tolerable. Alterations were 
promised and made, the sleeves being 
turned up into a cuff, and the deal 
completed. The coat was of wretched 
workmanship; even worse, if possible, 
than the suit. It bore all the earmarks 
of being a low-grade, manufactured 
size-48 garment. A coat of the same 
material with hand-made workmanship 
can be bought for $20 at regular ready- 
made stores.” 


HE tailor whom Mr. Adams in- 

vestigated has many fit rivals—or, 

perhaps, it would be more appro- 
priate to say misfit rivals—not only in 
New York but in most other cities. Just 
why men will allow themselves to be the 
victims of these misfit made-to-order 
tailors it is hard to say, unless it is the 
old, old trouble—“bargamania.” That 
these merchants do a large business is 
evidenced by the number of stores op- 
erated, the wide-spread advertizing 
which they do, and the number of 
clerks employed—I hesitate about call- 
ing their employees salesmen. It costs 
at least $8 for the making and finish- 
ing of a suit, entirely outside of the 
material used. The man who wishes 
made-to-order clothes must be willing 
to pay a fair price for them or get 
cheated. For the man who can afford 
to spend only a few dollars on a suit 
or overcoat, ready-made clothes from a 
reputable concern give far the best 
value. 

In another article Mr. Adams ex- 
plains how ‘masculine foppery is re- 
sponsible for other tricks of the trade. 
“If there is one branch of trade in 
which ‘Made in the U. S. A.’ means 
value, it is in headgear. Intrinsically 
there is no more reason why a sensible 
American should roof himself over 
with an English derby or a German 
felt than there is for his investing in 
a Patagonian toothbrush or a billiard 
cue from the Shetland Islands. Yet 
it pleases man’s vanity to wear a hat 
with an imported label. I called on an 
old friend, who is at the head of a 
large wholesale hat concern, and asked 
him this question: ‘Why do so many 
Americans wear foreign hats?’ ‘They 
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don’t,’ he replied. ‘But they do,’ I in- 
sisted. ‘I’ve been looking at the labels, 
and fully 30 per cent. : 

“If you believe all you see inside a 
hat,’ interrupted my friend, with a 
pitying smile, ‘you need a new head. 
Go out and buy an imported hat at the 
next store you come to—I don’t mean 
one of the big, reputable hatters, but 
any other stores—and see what you 
get.’”” Mr. Adams did as he was bid, 
and called at a number of stores. He 
was shown hats stamped “Clayton & 
Co., England, imported by vs “Fe- 
lix, Budapest, Austria, imported for 

”; “made in England, Bannock 
Bros., Ltd. imported by——,” and 
numerous others. On turning up the 
sweatband in each hat he found a 
second label, not so impressive artistic- 
ally, but more in substance—the little 
circle of the United Hatters of North 
America. “ ‘That looks like a Union 
label, I observed to one salesman. 
‘It is,’ replied the man behind the 
counter. ‘That means the sweatband. 
America beats the world on sweat- 
bands, and every hat we import has a 
special union-made band.’ The man 
who buys a trade-mark that he doesn’t 
know, whether in hats, hams or hosiery, 
belongs to the species whose birth-rate 
is proverbially alleged to exceed the 
speed-limit—one a minute.” 








the goods he sells was merely an in- 
dividual he would not be worth seri- 
ous consideration. But he represents a 
type. Moreover, he is a symptom, a 
symptom of decay in honest merchan- 
dizing. He reflects discredit on adver- 
tizing as a whole. He is a present-day 
exponent of caveat emptor methods, 
which were supposed to have gone into 
the discard long ago. *A merchant 
located in the best retail section of 
New York City advertized “furs at 
less than cost.” Mr. Adams called at 
this store, and selected a muff and a 
neckpiece which were marked respec- 
tively “price $32” and “price $30.” 
After some haggling, he bought both 
for $20, and the suave salesman as- 
sured him they were a real bargain as 
they were a fine selection of skunk. 
When the goods were shown to an 
expert, he stated that they were made 
up of the white strips cut out of the 
natural skunk’s back because they are 
inferior fur, pieced together and dyed, 
the set being a composite of scores 
of these little cheap odds and ends. 
The tail which was added for ornament 
was common, ordinary, twisted dog tail. 
The two pieces at wholesale would cost 
$7.50 or $8. A reliable fur merchant 
would sell these goods as dyed piece 
skunk, and they could be sold with a 
handsome profit for $14. ®ut the lure 
of “bargamania” will extract more than 
twice this sum from the purse of the 
unwary. In these “bargains” the fa- 


[‘ the merchant who misrepresents 
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kers’ method of selling inferior mer- 
chandise on absurd misrepresentations 
at an exorbitant price—and let the cus- 
tomer squeal—is duly exemplified. 


EAL bargains unquestionably ex- 
R ist. Changes in style may leave a 

dealer with an overstock on his 
shelves—unusual sizes, remnants and 
odds and ends, which he must sell at 
cost, or even below, rather than hold 
the goods. This form of bargain sale is 
all too common, which is used as a 
clearance of old stock quoted at “val- 
ues” which are not in the gods. Mr. 
Adams says: “Bewareof the word ‘value’ 
in an advertizement. It, with its aliases 
‘made to sell at,’ ‘worth,’ ‘sells else- 
where at,’ et cetera, is intended to con- 
vey a great deal, but in fact means 
nothing more than the dealer’s arbi- 
trary opinion, genuine or fictitious, of 
the article. 

“This brings me face to face with a 
puzzling phenomenon of modern store 
advertizing. Any one of the big stand- 
ard stores may fairly be said to be 
99 per cent.—yes, 99 per cent.-plus— 
honest in its dealings with the public. 
Yet, by an unhappy perversion of 
policy, the typical honest store selects 
its less-than-one-half per cent. of dis- 
honesty to play up in its announce- 
ments. By exaggerated claims in con- 
spicuous print it invites the public in- 
side its doors, where, apart from that 
small percentage of taint in the ‘spe- 
cial’ announcements, it proceeds to sell 
honest goods at an honest price. Every 
professional shopper in New York has 
had the experience of finding an article 
on a bargain counter ‘marked down to 
$1.05,’ and subsequently purchased the 
identical article a few counters away 
in the same store for $1.00. If this is 
sound business policy, then the public 
is sillier than the most cynic philoso- 
pher has ever dared to claim.” 

Louis Heilbroner, an experienced 
clothing man and a careful student of 
advertizing, says: “When you see a 
suit advertized ‘Value $30.00; now 
$15.00,’ don’t ask yourself ‘Is this worth 
$15.00?’ Ask ‘Is it worth $30.00?’ If 
it is not, you have been tricked into 
that store under false pretences. You 
will be safer elsewhere.” The adver- 
tizing world teems with these dubious 
formulas of “value.” Pick up any 
newspaper and you will find many 
reputable stores advertizing “unusual 
bargains” —$5.00 corsets at $1.97; 
scarfs worth $2.50 and $3.00. at $1.20; 
$35.00 suits at $24.49; $3.50 handbags 
at $1.95; women’s hose, value $1.50, at 
89 cents; and so on, through page after 
page. We cannot say that every one 
of these claims is untrue; in the mass, 
they are incredible. The big and suc- 
cessful merchants are too sound and 
skilful to sell their goods systematically 
at less than actual value. 

Mr. Adams calls attention to two 









corset sales in New York which, taken 
together, so clearly mark the difference 
between the uncommon honest bargain 
and the common dishonest one that the 
parallel is of special interest. One 
store advertized, “By special arrange- 
ment with the makers of (a stand- 
ard make) corsets, we are able to sell 
certain of their best models at exactly 
half price.” The other store adver- 
tized, “Corsets at half price. This sale 
is made by special permission of the 
manufacturers. The reduced prices 
apply to three discontinued models.” 
Both of these advertizements, each 
from a different store, referred to pre- 
cisely the same corsets, identical in 
style and brand. But what a differ- 
ence in the advertizing? “Their best 
models” was a lie. The models were 
not the best; if they had been, they 
would never have been discontinued by 
the manufacturers and sold out at a 
great reduction to the two stores. 


HEN the H. B. Claflin Com- 
W pany failed, last summer, 

there followed close upon the 
receivers’ sale a lurid outburst of 
special bargains in alleged Claflin 
goods at startling reductions in the 
various department stores. Up to the 
time of these hugely exploited sales 
about one million dollars’ worth of the 
real Claflin stock had been actually 
purchased by the stores from the re- 
ceivers; not more. On the reckoning 
of what the purchasing stores adver- 
tized as Claflin stock, about one hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of it was 
distributed broadcast, shrieking to be 
sold at “bargain” rates. What did the 
bargain hunters get out of that? One 
per cent. of genuine Claflin goods and 
ninety-nine per cent. bunco. The bunco 
consisted of old, shelf-cluttering stuff 
which the merchants hustled down 
from its dusty habitat to sell on the 
strength of the advertizing “pull” of 
the Claflin bankruptcy. Commercial 
dishonesty. ‘These are the practices,” 
declares Women’s Wear, an _ inde- 
pendent and authoritative trade jour- 
nal, from which the above figures are 
taken, “that are putting department 
stores in disfavor.” 

Mr. Adams offers a simple test. 
“Watch the bargain-offering store and 
see whether it flaunts any ‘specials’ or 
‘bargains’ in the season’s standard 
goods. You will find that the stock in 
which these wonderful ‘value’ fluctua- 
tions take place is some article which 
depends upon style or newness for part 
of its value. Bargains in new Ford 
automobiles, Gillette razors, Reming- 
ton or Underwood typewriters, Wal- 
tham or Ingersoll watches, B. V. D. or 
Poros-knit underwear, Colt or Savage 
pistols, and so on, are not to be found 
in the advertizing space of many stores. 
Occasionally, however, a standardized 
article may be sold at a discount. 
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ADVANTAGES OF MOTOR TRUCKS IN BUSINESS 


Herewith I present an extract from a 
letter so baldly revealing a certain sort 
of business practice, that its genuine- 
ness would be hard to credit had not 
the original letter been shown me by 
one of the greatest and most reputable 
manufacturing firms in this country. 
This letter is signed by a large New 
York retail store which has enjoyed a 
better reputation than it apparently 
deserves. ‘We can put a price of forty- 


nine cents on your watches and make 
our customers believe that we sell all 
watches cheaper than others, and 
when we get this thought firmly fixed 
in their minds we can easily raise the 
price on other watches $1.00 to $5.00. 
The customer will never know the dif- 
ference, and we could sell a lot more 
of your watches for forty-nine cents 
than we could for a dollar—therefore, 
you ought to be happy.’ 
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“The manufacturers were not happy, 
and I very much doubt whether the 
shyster retailer was when he got their 
reply, which was frank and to the 
point. Bargains there are, in the shift- 
ing exigencies of trade, and bargains 
there will continue to be. But the store 
which regularly advertizes a dollar’s 
value for a dollar is the store which 
usually can be trusted to give a dollar’s 
value for one hundred cents.” 


INCREASING THE BUSINESS AND CUTTING THE 
COSTS WITH MOTOR TRUCKS 


S THE motor truck a business 

necessity or a mere fad that ap- 

peals to the universal desire for 

“something different”? Put this 

question to any man in the busi- 
ness and he will look at you in sur- 
prise, and then come back at you some- 
thing like this: 

“Fad, you say! Marshall Field & 
Company, the foremost retailers in the 
world, operate a fleet of 273 machines, 
which represents an initial expenditure 
of a half million dollars. Gimbel 
Brothers operate 222 machines, dis- 
tributed among their stores in New 
York, Philadelphia and Milwaukee. 
In their New York service they have 
not a single horse. John Wanamaker 
operates 200. Every department store 
in Philadelphia has adopted power 
wagons. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that department stores—the shrewdest 
business houses in the world—would 
go to such lengths for the sake of a 
mere fad?” 

On the face of it this array of facts 
appears conclusive evidence that motor 
trucks are a business necessity. But 
department stores are in a class by 
themselves and have requirements and 
prestige to maintain that are not found 
in the general run of business. So 
let’s shelve this evidence and see what 
fepresentative motor truck users in 
other lines of business have to say. 

Many stores that cater to high-class 
trade steadfastly cling to horse-drawn 
vehicles on account of the dashing, dis- 
tinctive appearance of a pair of well- 
groomed thorobreds hitched to a wagon 
of artistic design. They claim that no 
motor truck can possibly possess the 
appearance and advertizing possibilities 
of such a combination. Capper & Cap- 
per, Men’s Furnishings, Chicago, gained 
much valuable prestige by this means. 
Says John S. Capper, president of the 
company : 

“We used to operate a horse delivery 
system, and took great pride in our 
horses and wagons. We kept in close 
touch with the stockyards and obtained 
the finest horses that money could buy. 
We obtained much valuable advertiz- 
ing by this method, and held the opin- 


ion that it could not be equaled, much 
less improved upon. But eventually we 
came to see the advantages of motor 


delivery. We tried it out under sus- 
picion, and it won us away from 
horses. 


UR horse delivery consisted of 
() two horses to a wagon. Now 

one motor truck takes the place 
of six horses and two wagons. By 
adopting motor delivery we have ob- 
tained two great advantages: first, a 
saving of approximately 25 per cent. 
in actual money; second, we have been 
able to increase our business by cover- 
ing a wider radius. All things con- 
sidered, horses are expensive to main- 
tain. It takes a lot of time to keep 
going to the stockyards to buy new 
horses; a number of men and boys are 
needed to care for them, and then they 
are constantly getting sick. In addi- 
tion to this, they are not as rapid nor 
as reliable as motor trucks. We have 
experienced no trouble whatever with 
our machines, and each one covers 
from 60 to 75 miles per day in actual 
delivery work. Furthermore, we are 
convinced that our motor trucks pos- 
sess greater advertizing value than our 
old horse-drawn vehicles. We have 
found that our customers expect us to 
use motor delivery.” 

Walter Lytton, The Hub, Men’s 
Clothing, Chicago, says: “It took us 
five years to become convinced of the 
merits of motor delivery, and now we 
couldn’t be induced to give it up. In 
addition to obtaining valuable prestige 
and advertizing, we save considerable 
time in delivery and consequently cut 
its cost. We have reduced our cost-per- 
package delivery to around two cents.” 

Talks with representative concerns 
in various lines of business brought out 
the fact that an acceptable delivery 
system must combine five essentials: 
(1) speed; (2) reliability; (3) pres- 
tige or advertizing-values; (4) low 
cost of operation; (5) the ability to 
cover a reasonably wide radius. The 
consensus is that horse delivery suffers 
by comparison with motor delivery on 
all five points. 


As to the speed of motors and their 
all-around reliability there is no ques- 
tion. On these two points it is granted 
by all that they are immeasurably su- 
perior to horses. Point number three 
— prestige or advertizing-values — ap- 
pears open to question. It appears to 
be six one way and half a dozen the 
other. But the fact remains that many 
concerns that held on to horses for this 
reason have since given them up in 
favor of motors. The case of Capper 
& Capper, before related, is typical. 
Investigation invariably shows that 
concerns that voice this objection are 
horse lovers and cling to an antiquated 
system entirely for personal and senti- 
mental reasons. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the demonstrable superiority of 
motors over horses wins them over. 

Point number four—low cost of oper- 
ation — appears difficult to prove by 
any set basis of figure comparison. 
Conditions differ so widely, and the 
motor truck industry is still so com- 
paratively new, that as yet no basic 
figures applicable to all cases have 
been developed. Motor truck manu- 
facturers, as a whole, however, claim 
that a truck will pay for itself out 
of savings in approximately one year. 
A number of users were quizzed on 
this point and without exception sub- 
stantiated the statement. 





great advantages over _ horse- 

drawn vehicles on point number 
five—the ability to widen the radius of 
a business—is obvious. Users unani- 
mously proclaim its superiority on this 
point. And right here is where motor 
trucks will pay considerable dividends 
if for no other reason. Many a re- 
tailer has increased his business from 
25 per cent. to 100 per cent. simply on 
account of being able to serve custom- 
ers satisfactorily in outlying districts 
—trade that was hitherto beyond his 
reach on account of distance. 

The limited endurance of the horse 
is his weakest point. Some interesting 
facts on this point were given by L. W. 
Ellis at a recent annual meeting of the 
Gas and Gasoline Engine Association. 


, ‘HAT the motor truck possesses 
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Mr. Ellis said: “Ten hours a day is 
often assumed as the working period 
of a horse. Authorities claim that 
eight hours is better, or that six hours 
under a heavier load will accomplish 
the same volume of work with less 
wear and tear on the horse. The aver- 
age farm horse cannot be depended 
upon for more than thirteen to fifteen 
miles of pull a day, nor more than four 
to six hours of work per day, as an 
average of even the busiest months.” 

Even horses that are used carefully 
will not work more than 50 per cent. 
of the working days of the year. It is 
possible to get 75 per cent. of the work- 
ing days out of a horse, but this is done 
at the expense of his endurance; he 
wears out more quickly. And in go 
per cent. of the year’s working days 
the motor truck will work practically 
twenty-four hours a day, if necessary. 
It is never “half sick,” has no moods, 
and never has to be coddled. And 
a furthér advantage is that when it is 
working it is up to maximum efficiency 
the whole time. 

The motor truck suffers no weari- 
ness of the flesh, and having twice to 
six times or even more the speed of 
the horse, can be housed at any dis- 
tance from its working base that may 
be desirable for economy. Further- 
more, the garage is not the unsanitary 
nuisance the horse stable is; and as a 
single motor truck, properly used, will 
do the work of from three to six two- 
horse teams, it is fair to calculate that 
the motor truck equipment required for 
a given amount of work will occupy no 
more than one-fifth the floor space 
required for horse equipment. This 
allows for the space occupied by 
wagons, horses, feed, and so on. 

The necessity of stabling horses 
near their work to saye both time and 
strength going to “the job” and return- 
ing from it means a constantly increas- 
ing expenditure for housing. For in 
cities, and even towns, stables fre- 
quently must be located in districts of 
fast-rising property values. 


discarded three horse-drawn ve- 

hicles in favor of one motor 
truck furnishes the following interest- 
ing comparative costs on horses versus 
motors: 

Three horses used to cover 18 miles 
each per day, making a total of 54 
miles per day. Cost per mile worked 
out at $0.4983; cost per day, $8.9928; 
cost per year, $2,877.66. 

One motor truck now does the work 
of these three horses, and covers 60 
miles per day as against 54. Cost per 
mile works out at $.0917; cost per day, 
$5.5298; cost per year, $1,738.66. 

This shows an actual cash saving of 
$1,039 per year, in addition to other 
advantages that accrue from the use 
of motor trucks. In this case the cash 
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saving made in the first year more than 
paid for the truck. 

Every owner of a horse delivery sys- 
tem makes a liberal allowance for de- 
preciation in the value of horses. This 
is conservatively estimated at 20 per 
cent. per year. Motor trucks, however, 
do not depreciate in value as rapidly as 
horses. There is little, if any, depre- 
ciation for the first year. Depreciation 
doesn’t start the first year in iron and 
steel. Authorities are agreed that it 
takes about. a year to get a motor 
truck properly “tuned up,” so actual de- 
preciation cannot start until a con- 
siderable time after the first year. 

Another important point to consider 
is the possibility of accidents. When 
a horse is hurt it is usually laid up for 
some time. Motors, however, can be 
repaired in a few hours. And if a 
horse meets with a severe accident it 
usually “dies all over.” With motors, 
broken parts can quickly be repaired or 
replaced, and the truck made as good 
as new. 


OW let’s see what some more 
N users of motor trucks have to 
say. J. H. Eitapence, plumber, 
Rutland, Va., says: “I purchased a 
motor truck June 3, I910, and have 
operated it continually summer and 
winter ever since. The only time it is 
laid up is about a week early each 
spring, when I have it cleaned up and 
painted. I maintain this motor truck 
for two-thirds of what it cost me to 
maintain a one-horse team, with much 
less work in caring for it. I use my 
truck continually over rough and hilly 
roads, and it has never had a tow rope 
on it. It enables me to go after busi- 
ness in districts that were too far away 
when I used a horse-drawn vehicle. I 
send it anywhere within a radius of 
fifty miles. As a result of adopting 
motor delivery I have increased my 
business by fully twenty per cent., and 
have much more efficient delivery.” 
Owen Letter’s Sons, Philadelphia, 
one of the largest retail coal dealers in 
the East, say: “The use of motor 
trucks has increased our business con- 
siderably by widening our trade radius. 
We bought our first two motor trucks 
in March, 1914, and have recently 
ordered two more. In the first few 
months that we used them they in- 
creased our delivery territory by one- 
third, and are bringing us business 
which before we had to refuse because 
we could not reach it satisfactorily with 
horses. 
“We use motor trucks for long hauls 
and find them of astounding superiority 
over horses. One truck does the work 


of five good horses, and our two trucks 
have extended our business to points 
like Torresdale, Holmesburg and Chest- 
nut Hill, distant points from our yard 
which before we never tried to reach. 

“Here is a typical example of this: 









We recently received an order for 
thirty-two tons of coal from a residence 
in Torresdale. This is about six miles 
from our yards. Our two trucks put 
all the coal into the residence in one 
day, each car making eight trips and 
carrying sixteen tons. 

“Each of our trucks averages fifty- 
five miles a day, and covers from thir- 
teen hundred to sixteen hundred miles 
a month. One important advantage we 
have found with our trucks is that we 
can chute the coal at a greater distance 
than before. The body of the car 
hoists so high that a good incline is 
possible which gives us from four to 
six feet farther than before. In many 
cases where we used to have to carry 
coal in, we now chute it at a distance 
of twenty-four feet over the side-walk 
and lawn, then through the cellar 
window.” 

J. H. Michener & Co., Meat and Pro- 
visions, Philadelphia,’ say: “We _ pur- 
chased our first motor truck in Febru- 
ary, Ig11, and bought another in Feb- 
ruary, 1912. Our repeat order was 
based on the very excellent perfor- 
mance of our first truck. From Febru- 
ary, I91I, to February, 1912, we do 
not believe we had to pay five cents 
for repairs. Our two cars do the work 
of nine horses, and have opened up 
new delivery territories for us, reach- 
ing customers which were inaccessible 
with horses. The principal advantage 
of having motor trucks, and the one 
that overshadows everything, lies in 
our ability to keep up our schedules on 
red-hot days in summer or slippery 
streets in winter. 

“The humanitarian subject of this 
question is an important one. No one 
with a feeling of sympathy can endure 
without a pang the sight of unfor- 
tunate animals undergoing the misery 
that we so often see, and we believe 
that the time will come when all right- 
minded concerns will adopt motor 
trucks for this reason, if for no 
other.” 


PEED in delivery enters very 
largely into the success of whole- 
salers. Retailers are growing 
more and more inclined to keep their 
stock of goods down to a minimum. 
Instead of loading up their shelves 
with all sorts of goods, the tendency 
of to-day is to carry a small quantity 
of a wide range of goods and to rely 
on their wholesaler to replenish stocks 
quickly. As a result the wholesaler 
that can guarantee speedy delivery 
finds the greatest favor with retailers. 
John V. Farwell Company, Whole- 
sale Merchandise, Chicago, recognized 
this tendency and met it with motor 
trucks. They have schooled their re- 
tailer customers to telephone in orders 
and expect delivery in an hour or so. 
They state that the use of motor trucks 


(Continued on page 366.) 
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This Is Prestige 


... that a man buy again 


HIS page is a record of White Truck 

prestige. These names familiar for the 

commercial wisdom they stand for 
nationally and locally represent purchasers 
of large fleets of White Trucks. 

A good judge of trucks as well as one 
uninformed may make a mistake in his 
first truck purchase. But when he con- 
tinues to buy the same truck again and 
again as his needs expand .. . the evidence 
of satisfaction is overwhelming. 

Whether you are ready for purchase this year 
or not... permit us to send you illustrated data ; 
of White Trucks now in operation built to meet : 
delivery conditions similar to your own. 


Exhibiting at the Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific D FIRE INSURANCE BOARD 
nternational Exposition, San Francisco. re Wate ens 5 : 


THE WHITE iw COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR VEHICLES IN AMERICA 
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‘ at Sixty-Second Street Pittsburgh _ Craig Street and Baum Boulevard ° 1514 Third Avenue 
icago : abash Avenue Atlanta . 63-65 Ivy Street Memphis - «+ -« 278-280 Monroe Avenue 
Philadelphia 216-220 North Broad Street St. Louis 7 * « 3422 Lindell Boulevard Dallas - . 2085-2087 Commerce Street 
Boston - + + 930 Commonwealth Avenue Washington + 1233 20th Street, N. W. Toronto - - 14 Alexander Street 
San Francisco - Market St. and Van Ness Avenue New Orleans - - 750 St. Charles Avenue Montreal . : - - Forum Building 
Baltimore - Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues Newark - - : 33-35 William Street Winnipeg . 230 Fort Street 
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For the Event of His Life Get 


Him a Timekeeper for Life 
Make Hamilton ‘His Watchword 


The Hamilton Watch, by the service it per- 
forms, teaches the same lesson that school and 
college training gives—accuracy, precision and 
faithful performance of duty. 


A good watch is a cdnstant reminder of the 
value of time—a dollars-and-cents as- 
set. When you think of a graduation 

gift, décide upon the 














“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 








. 


The railroad men who operate the fastest trains in 
America depend upon the accuracy of the Hamilton as 
a matter of life and death. 


A watch is a gift of a lifetime, and the Hamilton tells 
true time all the time. 


There are thirty different Hamilton models for men and 
women, ranging in price from $12.25, for movement alone, 
($12.50 in Canada), up to $150.00 for the Hamilton Master- 
piece in 18k. heavy gold case. All have Hamilton Accuracy, 
Beauty and Durability. Consult your jeweler about fitting a 
Hamilton movement to your present watch case. 


Write for The Hamilton Watch Book, 
‘‘The Timekeeper”’ 


describing all models and containing much interesting watch infor- 
mation. It is a book that will interest you whether you plan to buy 
a watch now or later. If you expect to buy a graduation present, 
be sure to read this book first. 





HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY “Model of 
Dept. U Lancaster, Pennsylvania Accu.cy 


























FOR COLLEGE AND HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


advantages of a college education because of lack of funds. 


students to meet their college expenses. 


What others have accomplished YOU can accomplish. 





CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
134-140 W. 29th Street, Dept. F. I 





Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 


In this Land of Opportunity no boy or girl need forego the 


During the past six years the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 
has enabled over 1,000 ambitious, energetic, high-school and college 


Write TODAY for “The Open Door to a College Education.” 


NEW YORK CITY 














has increased their business considera- 
bly by enabling them to fill orders 
promptly from districts that were con- 
sidered beyond their range with a horse 
and wagon. Each motor truck they 
Have installed has replaced three horses 
and three wagons. 

Launderers, too, place great em- 
phasis on the importance of being able 
to deliver to distant parts of a city 
promptly and at low cost. One of the 
largest laundry companies in Chicago 
—Davies Laundry Company—was com- 
pelled to refuse business from outlying 
districts simply because the cost of col- 
lection and delivery proved prohibitive 
in time and money, and by reason of 
the physical inability of horses to cover 
such a distance. They tried the plan of 
maintaining transfer barns in various 
parts at Chicago, but without success. 
Then they tried motor delivery. This 
immediately opened up to them hitherto 
inaccessible trade, which is now col- 
lected and delivered from one central 
station. As to costs, Mr. Davies states, 
“Motor delivery beats horses hollow.” 


HAT motor trucks reduce the 

price of land for farmers seems 

a strange statement to make. 
Yet it is so nevertheless. Here is the 
way it works out: Where a farmer 
grows vegetables or small fruits near 
a city or town, it is necessary to have 
land which is close in, if the produce 
is to be hauled by horse and ‘wagon. 
A minimum time must elapse between 
the gathering of the crops and ship- 
ment or delivery to customers. Every- 
thing depends on the freshness of the 
produce. 

Farmers have found that if they go 
out ten or twelve miles and use a 
motor truck for delivery, they are 
really just as close to market as if 
they were adjoining the city limits and 
hauling their produce with horses. 
The result is that they can go ten or 
twelve miles out in the country, get 
land for about one-third the price they 
would pay near the city, and by using 
motor delivery have extreme accessi- 
bility to markets. 

It is only recently that a scientific 
study has been made of delivery prob- 
lems. In the past a delivery system 
was a delivery system, and that’s all 
there was to it. To-day, however, the 
more progressive retailers have applied 
the principles of efficiency to their de- 
livery systems, and as a result have 
effected many remarkable economies. 


HE first point- to get clearly in 
T mind is that an idle truck not 

only pays no dividends but eats 
up profits. Hence stops must be mini- 
mized and periods required for loading 
cut down. An authority on the subject 
says: “The lack of scientific routing 
or scheduling of the motor truck, and 
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its proper and safe loading, has pre- 
vented the equipment from developing 
its maximum efficiency. In every in- 
stance where the equipment has been 
scientifically routed and operated as a 
railroad would schedule and operate its 
trains, most phenomenal savings have 
been shown.” 


HE Hub Store, Chicago, operates 
3 a system whereby its motor trucks 

seldom stop more than a few min- 
utes for loading. The driver does not 
even need to leave his seat. Their 
trucks are fitted with detachable bodies 
—two bodies to each truck. While a 
truck is out on the road the duplicate 
body is in the basement being loaded. 
Simply by pulling a lever the body of 
the truck ‘slips.on to-an elevator, and 
while this empty body goes down a 
loaded body comes up. This is then 
almost instantly slipped on to the truck, 
and it is ready to start out again. 

Other concerns apply the same idea 
but use a framework of wood or light 
metal instead of detachable bodies. 
When a truck comes in the empty 
“nest” is taken out of it, and a loaded 
“nest” put in its place. The change 
is made in a few moments and the 
truck can start out again almost 
immediately. 

A grocer in Cleveland has developed 
still another plan for keeping his truck 
“on the go,” and minimizing the time 
of each stop. His truck is operated by 
a driver and two boys; the boys stand 
on the running boards and take care 
of all deliveries on their respective 
sides. The driver never leaves his seat. 

Proper care of a motor truck plays 
an important part in its success as an 
investment. First in importance is the 
driver. The transportation head of a 
large packing house, which employs 
scores of motor trucks, says: “Seventy- 
five per cent. of the success or failure 
of a motor truck is due to the driver.” 
A new truck should be “limbered up” 
gradually the same as any other piece 
of high-grade mechanism. Its maxi- 
mum service should never be attempted 
until it has traveled at least a few hun- 
dred miles. 

Experience shows that the best all- 
around motor truck drivers are de- 
veloped by taking experienced horse- 
and-wagon drivers and schooling them 
in the motor truck. The firm from 
which the truck is bought will gladly 
attend to this. Under the right instruc- 
tion it is a comparatively simple matter. 


i in importance comes the 


garage question. While a mo- 

tor truck needs nothing like as 
much care as a horse, it can not be 
expected to operate at maximum effi- 
ciency without a little adjustment now 
and then. Many merchants get to- 
gether and operate a cooperative 











Alba Ornamental Globes in William Taylor & Sons’ Store, Cleveland, O., ‘‘ make buying qasy"’. a 


Good Light for Profit 
Poor Light for Loss 


Good Light to make buying easy for customers. 

Good Light to enable your employees to do 
their best— more work; better work. Poor light 
to hinder them—less work; more mistakes; more 
headaches and “days off”. 

Good light for the best use of high-price 
equipment, high-price labor and high-price space. 
Poor light for the worst use. 

Good light for profit. Poor light for loss. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
for Good Light 


Alba for light that is easy on the eyes. Alba to dis- 
tribute the light to where employees need it. Alba to 
help them see better, work better, feel better. Alba 
for increased efficiency and fewer mistakes. 

Alba to save you money—more light from the same 
current or the same light from less current. 


These Pamphlets for Everyone 


Vour home or business needs light suited to your particular 
requirements. The Pamphlets listed below tell how to get good 
light. Ask for the ones which interest you. We will also 
send a Portfolio of Suggestions for your particular need. 


















1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres fs 

2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals Ay send me 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches — Suggestions and 
4-Stores 8-Banks ae.) ~4 









Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
. Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Reg. U.S Macbeth Evans Glass Co 
Pat. Of. Ltd Toronto 
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Copyright U.S.A. 1915, by 
The B.V. D. Company. 


*“That’s Your 
Friend, The 


Dam i Rotins ” : RSet B. V. D. Label, 


1? 


Boys 

i “ake a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 

Label, Tom, and you won’t be fooled as 

I’ve been once. Now, they can’t sell me 

anything but B.V.D. Underwear. I’m 

just as particular about my uzderclothes as I am 
about my outer clothes. 


‘“‘T prefer B.V.D. because it feels so soft and fits 
so good. Take my word for it, it’s certainly cool 
and comfortable, washes up like new and gives 
me no end of wear. I don’t buy, if the B.V.D. 
Red Woven Label is missing.”’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 





B.V.D. Union Suits } MADE FORTHE? B.D. Coat Cut Under- 
(Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) shirts and Knee Length 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3200 Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. and $1.50 the Garment. 








(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 














A HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT. 


writes to the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund: 


“I heartily endorse your Scholarship Plan. I earned $425 this last summer, altho 
I had no previous experience whatever. One of the features of your Plan is that it enables 
a student to work whenever he has spare time after school, and on Saturdays, as well as 
during vacations. 

“T know of no better proposition for self-supporting students, and I recommend it to all 
who may want to earn their way through college.” (Signed) Frank KveEun. 

The Current Opinion Scholarship Fund has enabled hundreds of High-School students 
to go through college on their own resources. The Fund is ready to help YOU. 

Send AT ONCE for our free booklet, “The Open Door to a College Education.” 


CURRENT OPINION 134-140 West 29th Street 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND, Dept. F, New York City 

















garage under the control of a well- 
paid mechanic. Walter Lytton, The 
Hub, Chicago, places great emphasis 
on the importance of proper garage 
arrangements. He says that the time 
is coming when the principal stores in 
each city - will operate cooperative 
garages. “One of the principal rea- 
sons,” says Mr. Lytton, “why The Hub 
has so little trouble with its trucks is 
due to the efficient garage we operate, 
which is staffed by well-paid, efficient 
mechanics.” 


HE cooperative idea has also 
t worked out satisfactorily in con- 

nection with a delivery system. 
Three leading merchants in Minneap- 
olis jointly purchased six trucks. All 
the trucks are cared for in one garage 
and looked after by one man. One of 
the trucks makes five calls daily at each 
of the stores, collects packages and takes 
them to a central distributing station. 
There they are sorted by districts and 
assigned to the other five trucks, each 
of which makes three delivery trips 
daily. 

Merchants who feel that their busi- 
ness is not large enough to keep a 
motor truck busy all the time also find 
a solution in the cooperative method. 
Says a merchant in a Michigan town 
of 10,000: “I made an arrangement 
with four other dealers in various lines 
of trade, and we bought a two-ton 
truck. Each man contributed capital 
in proportion to his trucking expense 
for the past year. Each draws six 
per cent. interest on his investment. 
We have a good, reliable man as driver. 
His office is at my store. My clerk 
attends to telephone calls from other 
members, and I get a reasonable com- 
pensation for this service. Early in 
the forenoon the driver receives re- 
ports from all of us covering work for 
the day as far as then known. He 
makes his plans and starts in. He 
has two signs for each firm, and at- 
taches the signs to the truck according 
to the firm he is working for at the 
time. We pay him good wages and a 
higher rate for overtime. He does 
his best to accommodate us all, and 
makes out very well. When the de- 
mand is very heavy, he does some of 
the delivery work in the evening. 

“When work is slack he picks up 
all the outside jobs he can. We allow 
him ten per cent. of the receipts from 
such work, and the balance goes to 
reduce our expenses. The total ex- 
penses for the month are apportioned 
according to the work done for each 
member of the association. We find 
that it works satisfactorily for all, and 
that our delivery expense has been re- 
duced from about twenty per cent. in 
one case to as much as thirty-five per 
cent. at the other extreme.” 
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“THE STEVENS BILL,” FOR 
THE MAINTENANCE OF 
RESALE PRICES 


HEN Congress again con- 
venes, one of the most im- 
portant measures demanding 


its attention will be “The Stevens 
Bill.” The passing of this bill will 
restore to the manufacturers of stand- 
ard, identified goods, which do not 
constitute a monopoly, the right to 
fix the price at which the goods may 
be resold. This right of price main- 
tenance for specialties and _ trade- 
marked articles was recognized as a 
legal one until a few years ago. For 
years the decision of the Supreme 
Court gave countenance to the general 
principle that a manufacturer could 
sell his goods on condition that the 
retail price be maintained. Then a 
change ensued, and price maintenance, 
when directly challenged before the 
court, was decided illegal and in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The history of the Supreme Court 
shows that it has repeatedly modified 
its decisions to conform to settled pub- 
lic opinion and to changing ecanomic 
conditions. In this instance public 
opinion was demanding measures 
which would decrease the cost of liv- 
ing. The abolition of price mainte- 
nance, instead of benefiting the consum- 
er, has resulted in unfair competition 
and in injustice to manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer and consumer. The 
American Fair Trade League, an or- 
ganization representing many lines, has 
waged a relentless campaign against 
the unhealthy condition thus injected 
into business, and with these objects in 
view: 


First—To aid in the reestablishment and 
continuance of fair competitive com- 
mercial conditions. 

Second—To promote honesty in manufac- 
turing, in advertizing and in mer- 
chandising, for the mutual interest of 
the consumer, the middleman and the 
manufacturer. 

Third—To bring to public attention the 
existing evils in merchandising meth- 
ods which operate to the injury of 
society. 

Fourth—To act as a clearing house of in- 
formation concerning trade practices 
and systems, and legislation relating 
thereto. 

Fifth—To aid in securing the enactment 
and enforcement of laws, state and 
national, that will— 

(a) prohibit and penalize unfair com- 
petition ; 

(b) prohibit and penalize unfair ad- 
vertizing ; 

(c) prevent the elimination of the 
smaller business man by unfair meth- 
ods. 

Sixth—And secure to the public the bene- 
fits and protection of stable, uniform 
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which plans to worry her for 25 years 





Mr. Newlywed sees only the new home, but Mrs. Newlywed alone sees the “‘Reception Committee,” 


Dustless houses for brides! 


oe 
Most brides must wonderingly long to inquire why loving friends do 
not unite in a gift of the fairy-like, magical ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, to do away forever with thousands of hours of the weary, 
time-wasting, dangerous task of sweeping and dusting. How much 
more sensible would be this cleaner, guaranteeing 50 years relief 
from cleaning drudgery and health risks, instead of gifts of fancy 
lamps that are never lighted, books never read, vases rarely to con- 


tain flowers, etc? 


Wise brides, new and old, and the thought- 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


breathing—a boon and a protection to women! 
Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction pipe in partition- 
wall —at base-board — and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper-bits, thread, lint, 
etc., are instantly drawn to sealed bucket of machine, set in cellar or side 
room. Noiseless—requires no watching or regulation; permanent, like 
radiator heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. 

ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner protects furs and clothing, and pro- 
longing the freshness and durability of carpets, rugs, hangings, uphol- 
stery, wall-paper, etc., cause the machine to soon pay for itself. 


A successful, built-in Cleaner, at $150. 


ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past three years under most severe 
tests. Backed by our reputation and full guarantee. Accept no substi- 
tute! Whether newlywed or longwed, save thousands of hours of cleaning 
work; write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 


pemigatee AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY =». 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


backaches, beating, 
lifting, reaching, step- 
ladder climbing, dust- 





ful husbands of today now make their first 
home-outfitting choice the ARCO WAND, 
which instantly and completely removes 
all dirt without raising any dust. 


Avoids use of insanitary dusters or rags. No more 





Machine is set in basement 


or side-room. Suction 
pipe runs to each fuvor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 


are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, ia 
sizes at $150 up Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 

















TRADE-MARKS AND ADVERTISING 


HE ultimate value of a trade- 
mark, and of the advertising 
of a trade-mark, depend abso- 

lutely upon the merit of the goods 
which bear the trade-mark. There- 
fore you may depend upon it that 
when a manufacturer brands his 
goods, thereby identifying them, and 
then advertises their identity, he is 
going to put merit into them. He 
knows that if he doesn’t, his first sales 
will be his last. The consumer may 
buy the first time on advertising, but 
he buys the next time on satisfaction 
or-not at all. 


The trade-mark makes it as easy to 


avoid the unsatisfactory as to re-pur- stabilizing them. 


CurrentOpinion 
MEMBER—QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


chase the satisfactory. 
presumption of excellence is always in 
favor of the trade-marked, nationally 
advertised goods as against the un- 
branded article of uncertain origin. 


Therefore the 


The trade-mark of the known. es- 


tablished manufacturer is for your 
protection as well as his. In fact it 
is only because the trade-mark pro- 
tects you that it is profitable to him. 


Trade-marks and national advertis- 
ing are the two greatest public servants 
in business today. 
ency is to raise qualities and stand- 
ardize them, while reducing prices and 


Their whole tend- 
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Power with Economy 


Unquestionably, if all Regal owners could give 
expression to their opinion of the dominant 
feature of Regal cars—the one outstanding 
fact would be their unlimited power. 


They are always hungry for the hills, and at 
a touch of the throttle leap forward as only an 
engine, with surplus power, and perfect bal- 
ance can. Yet this power is secured with the 
greatest economy. 


Now, there are Three Regals, all of the same 
rugged design and construction, which has characterized 
Regals for eight years. Surely~ among them is one, 
suited to your needs—and your pocket book. 


A Light “Four” 106 inch wheel base $ 650 
A Standard “Four”. ....see¢ 1085 
j AMV" 190 Tee 2 ccecvcce 1250 
All are completely~ equipped—electric lights, horn and starter—one man 


top, demountable rims included. All are comfortably~ roomy, have full 
streamline bodies, and crown fenders, 
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Regal Motor Car Co. 


645 Piquette «Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Patents, Trade > Copyrights 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE INVESTING Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
= a practice. Experienced, personal. conscientious service. Write 
T ° it 6% Non - fluctuating, high for terms—Book free. Address. E, G SIGGERS, Patent 
Oo . 7 4 ‘ ry , . 
First 775% grade, absolute security. lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 
0 “age ° y 
Farm 8% Principal and interest 
‘oO 
Sastentes payments guaranteed. 
The demand in unsettled times for good first 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME. Pan Mortgages indicates their unusual stability. First 
values are higher and farm securities more desirable than ever. /aliyon property worth tree a Geta, 
. ene . e have loaned over 81,000,000 and not a single 
; cent lost to any investor or a single f 1 1 
Trinity Mortgage and Investment Securities Co. bn ig SFA A 
149 Broadway, New York City of loans from $300 to $10,000. Aurelius-Swanson Co., 
37 State National Bank Building, Okiahoma City thy. Okla. 




















_. Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 






18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested and fitted with 
- Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made 
—started withont cranking—bas only three moving parts—anyone can runit. THE 
SAFE LAUNCH—absolutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. Ali boats fitted with 
air-tight compartments—cannot sink. leak or rust, We are sole owners of the patents 
ste, lek-seamed tal boat Order; tilled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. FREE 





mennfactere of selled 
CATALOG. Steel Rowboats. 





MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CoO., 1249 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


retail prices upon all trade-marked 
and branded goods. 


Louis D. Brandeis, “the people’s 
lawyer,” said: “Your position is a very 
clear one; your aim is directly opposed 
to monopoly, and your policy one which, 
to my mind, is extremely beneficent, 
not only to business but the whole peo- 
ple.” Congressman M. Clyde Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, in discussing the bill on 
the floor of the House, said: “Cut- 
throat competition never did and never 
will help the business of the average 
dealer. I will admit that this may not 
hold good as regards mail-order houses, 
department stores, and so forth, be- 
cause their interests seem to lie in the 
direction of putting the little merchant 
out of business and taking his trade. I 
am not anxious to help them do that 
and I am willing to let them take care 
of themselves, and without doubt they 
are perfectly able to do it. I take my 
stand on the side of the little corner 
store against the great combinations 
that threaten to wipe it out of existence. 
I stand with Littlefellow & Company, 
against the Soak-em-good mail-order 
houses. I consider the neighborhood 
store a necessity and I want it to have 
a fair chance, no more and no less, to 
grow greater and finer.” 


ber of Commerce of the United 

States recently made a report to 
that body setting forth five conditions 
under a price-cutting system, and five 
conditions under a price-maintenance 
system: 


A\ter of & committee of the Cham- 


UNDER A PRICE-CUTTING SYSTEM 


First—Even when the producer’s business 
is not destroyed outright, the prop- 
erty value of his good will is in a 
large measure impaired. In some 
cases the producer is entirely deprived 
of his business by the destruction of 
his own profits and the profits of his 
distribution organization. As a result, 
the inducement to producers as a 
class to devise new products is ma- 
terially weakened. 

Second—The wholesaler under a price- 
cutting system (which involves quan- 
tity prices and direct sales) suffers in 
two ways. He loses a large volume 
of trade and the trade which is left 
him yields less and less profit. The 
eventual result of this is the anni- 
hilation of any except large, efficient 
and favorably located wholesale con- 
cerns, if identified merchandise con- 
tinues to be an important part of the 
total volume. 

Third—The large retailer, who is the in- 
stigator of the entire “cut-price” prac- 
tice, does not claim to make a direct 
profit out of the cut prices at which 
he offers identified goods. He claims 
that the advantage of the cut-price 
system to him lies in the advertizing 
values of a low selling price for 
goods protected in quality by a pro- 








Sa 


ducer’s guarantee. This advertizing 
value frequently arises from the false 
impression which it creates of low- 
price standards in all lines in the 
cutting store. It also leads frequently 
to fraudulent substitution of inferior 
goods. Any loss, if he purchases on 
an equality with other dealers, is made 
up by extra profits on other lines of 
goods. The large scale retailer does 
not claim that the maintenance of re- 
sale prices would bring him any direct 
loss. He merely contends that he 
would be deprived of the advertizing 
value of these cut prices. By price- 
cutting he is able to take advantage 
of the producer’s reputation and obli- 
gations and thus give to his customers 
an extra price inducement to trade 
with him rather than with his small 
competitors. 

Fourth—The small retailers under price- 
cutting lose trade. Eventually they 
lose control of a substantial portion 
of their remaining business, and the 
ultimate result of the price-cutting 
practice in certain trades is to force 
small retailers out of business as in- 
dependent concerns. 

Fifth—Under price-cutting the consumer 
gains a saving in the price which he 
pays for certain identified goods. He 
loses eventually whatever advantage 
there is in independent as against 
monopolized retailing. He loses, also, 
as a result of the weakened induce- 
ment to produce new and improved 
products and he loses the advantage 
of identified merchandise purchases. 


UNDER A PRICE-MAINTENANCE SYSTEM 


First—By a reasonable system of resale 
price - maintenance within the field 
under discussion, the producer profits 
by the protection of his distribution 
and of his good-will property-rights. 

Second—The wholesaler by the protection 
of fair profits guaranteed in return 
for a useful service rendered, is saved 
from monopolization or complete an- 
nihilation. 

Third—The large retailer loses the un- 
deniably valuable privilege of adver- 
tizing the willingness of his store to 
give low prices on commodities whose 
quality is guaranteed by their maker 
and namer. 

Fourth—The small retailer loses nothing 
and in many lines is preserved from 
annihilation of profits. 

Fifth—Those consumers who are not cus- 
tomers of a price-cutter lose nothing 
and are protected in their purchases 
of identified merchandise. Those who 
‘are customers of price-cutters lose 
the difference between standard and 
cut prices, Consumers, as a whole, 
have preserved for them the benefits 
of production initiative. They retain 
the advantages resulting from being 


able to buy identified, guaranteed mer- | 


chandise, and they are protected 
against monopolistic retailing. 
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Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 


one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 
lated by distance and lack of facil- 
ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com- 
munities, 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 





direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be half a day's journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated with the 
farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Univers Service 





TAKES AWAY THE 
APPETITE FOR DRUGS OR DRINK 


Drunkenness and drug using are nervous diseases. Our scientific treatment 
restores nerve cells to original unpoisoned conditions—does not nauseate. No 


inconvenience experienced in discontinuing the use of our remedies. 
million cured in thirty-five years, 


Halfa 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES : 


Birmingham, ala. Cotumbus, Ohio Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hot Springs, Ark, Oklahoma City, Okla,, 918 N. Stiles St. Seattle. Wash. e 
Los Angeles, Cal.,Marsh-Strong Bldg. Crab Orchard, Ky. Philadelphia. Pa. 812 N. Broad St. Waukesha, Wis. . 
San Francisco, Cal,, Douglas Bidg. Portland, Maine Pittsburgh. Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Winnipeg. Ran. 
Dwight, Il, Greensboro, N.C, Columbia, 8, C. Guatemala City, Guat, 
Biloxi, Miss. Puebia, Mexico Londen, Engiand 


HIS report was fair and unbiased; 
the committee which made it was 
made up of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and large retailers. Their con- 
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is not necessarily expensive. 
solve the problem for you. 


down the price. 


cities of the United States. 


and responsible. 
specimen letter-heads. 


see the various colors, finishes 
and thicknesses, in which you 

= may obtain Construction Bond 
with envelopes to match. 

Write us now and you will be mak- 
ing the first move to keep your let- 
ters out of the waste basket—to save 
some of the business you have been 
losing by neglecting this important 
detail. 


W. E.WROE & Co., 
1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





—500 pounds or more at a time. : 
pense of doing a small-lot business—saves losses on irre- 
sponsible accounts—and gives you substantial, impressive 
business stationery at a usable price—obtainable through a 
nearby printer or lithographer who is invariably competent 


a ~ Why isa Waste Basket 
| Bigger thana Letter Basket? 


Answer—Because most letters go into the waste basket 
—because most men don’t think or care enough to make 
their letters look important and interesting. 

Where do your letters go—those sales letters and other 
important letters on which you and your office force put 
thousands of hours and thousands of dollars a year? Isn’t 
it worth a little more thought to keep them out of the 
waste basket, to insure their being read? 

To send out letters that will side-step the waste basket 
A little careful thinking will 
Hundreds of the most im- 
portant concerns in America have gone to the bottom of 
this problem—with an eye on expense. You will find them 
using dignified, impressive stationery produced on 


Construction Bond 


They use Construction Bond because it is a high-class 
paper—and so known—marketed in a manner which holds 
It goes direct to the most substantial 
printers and lithographers in the two hundred principal 
And it goes in big quantities 


This cuts out the ex- 


Write us for our portfolio of twenty-five handsome 
You may find a suggestion which 
will help you improve your own stationery. You will also 


CONSTRUCTION 


Registered U.S, 


Look for this 
Patent Office 


Watermark 





BOND 

















My Beauty Exercises 


will make you look Younger and 
More Genuinely Beautiful 
than all the artificial, external 
treatments known. 

As my way is Just Nature’s 
Way, results are permanent 
and come soon. It is aston- 
ishing to see how the too thin 
face and neck round out and 
the hollows fill in by scien- 
tifically developing and thick- 
ening the muscles. Other spe- 
cial exercises Reduce Double 
Chin by working away excess 
fatty tissue, leaving the flesh 
firm. 

Wrinkles caused by the 
drooping facial muscles dis= 
appear. Muddy, sallow skins 
become clear and the com- 
> agen Fresh as in Girlhood. 
Yo one too old to benefit. 
Instructions for beautifying the hair, hands, 
nails and feet are included. 

Write today for my Illustrated Facial Beauty Booklet-—FREE. 
If you tell me what improvement you would like I can write you 
more helpfully. 


{ KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 285, 209 State St., CHICAGO 




























For Trial Bottle 


(Regular 25¢ Size) 





The most os perfume sc 
ence ever produced. 







TRADE MARK RECISTEREO 
° > 


Flower Drops 





50c. and 81.00 bottles. 
stamps. 


backif not pleased. 


PAUL RIEGER 
180 First Street, Saa i 
Concentrated Flower Dro 


without alcohol- use only a drop. A 


CULT SUE 25¢BOTTLE V#lley, 81.75. 


You have never seen 
anything like this before 


The fragrance of thousands of 
blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. 


81.0 anounce at dealers by mail. 25c. 
Send check, 
Odors: Lily of the Valley, 
Kore, Vivlet. Mon Amour, etc. Money 


For a limited time only send 10c. silver 
or stamps tor regular 25c. trial bottle. 


Francisco, (al, 
er 

1 

odors 81.50a bottle except Lily oe | 
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The First Woman to Teach Scientifie Facial Exercise. 


























clusion was as follows: “Your com- 
mittee, after considering all the evi- 
dence it could secure upon this subject, 
is of the opinion that this question is of 
grave importance and that steps leading 
to the wisest possible federal legisla- 
tion ought to be taken at once. From 
our consideration of the evidence which 
we and others before us have collected, 
we are convinced that in this case the 
condition is serious, and that, instead of 
correcting itself without law, it event- 
ually must grow worse. We are con- 
vinced that legislation permitting the 
maintenance of resale prices, under 
proper restrictions on identified mer- 
chandise, for voluntary purchase, made 
and sold under competitive conditions, 
would be to the best interest of the pro- 
ducer, the distributor and of the pur- 
chasing public or consumer.” 

In a recent issue of the Dry Goods 
Economist, we find this comment: “It 
is now pretty well conceded by those 
intimately associated with the struggle 
that has been waging within the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, over the provisions of the 
Stevens Bill, that the advocates of 
price maintenace have won their fight, 
and that the issue presented cannot 
longer be avoided.” 


“Life is made up of only two things, 
ideas and their expression,” says Frank Al- 
vah Parsons. “If I have not the right idea, 
it won’t live. If that which I say is not 
clearly organized in my mind, I shall never 
put it across.” 


NO OCCASION FOR ALARM 


N THE opinion of the New York 

Herald and some other newspapers, 

the business interests of this coun- 
try are awaiting with some solicitude 
if not anxiety the initial action of the 
federal trade commission. It is hard 
to credit these reports, because the 
chief stumbling block in the path of 
business progress and development has 
heretofore been the uncertainty of leg- 
islation and the rather arbitrary at- 
tempts at control. 

From my interviews with executives 
of a number of large corporations, I 
am sure that the business interests of 
this country will welcome a standardi- 
zation of business practice and control. 
If it was left wholly with the railroads 
they would not abolish the interstate 
commerce commission. The main pro- 
moters of public utility legislation in 
every state are the public service cor- 
porations. There is nothing in history 
to justify the fear that national regula- 
tion will prove destructive to legitimate 
profits. 

When George W. Perkins began his 
campaign for national regulation of 
trade and profits, one of the strongest 
arguments of his opponents was the 
benefit everybody assumed would accrue 
to the trust corporations with which 
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general manager 
because he kept on 
learning. No one 
ever gets to the top 
in business. When 
an executive stops 
growing he very soon ceases to be an executive. 


The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is a course of study which covers 
the whole range of organized business knowledge. It 
offers to the man of limited horizon the concentrated ex- 
perience of all business—reduced to an orderly working 
science. To the man of broad affairs it offers an invalu- 
able summary of that which he knows; that is to say, it 
organizes his own experience into a more efficient counsel. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is planned and 
conducted by recognized authorities under the supervision 
of an Advisory Council composed of the following edu- 
cators and business leaders: 

JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S., Dean of:the New York 

University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., President of the National 

City Bank of New York. 

ELIJAH W. SELLS, M.A., C.P.A., Senior Member Haskins 

& Sells, Certified Public Accountants. 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D., Professor of Government, 

New York University. 

ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the Board, U. S. 

Steel Corporation. 


Its subscribers include men in every rank of business life: presidents and 
officers of big corporations; proprietors of p i Her concerns ; 
department heads and assistants; accountants, chief clerks and the younger 
men who are looking forward to bigger responsibilities. To all these it 
gives knowledge that could otherwise obtained only by years of bitter 
experience—if at all. Find out today what it offers you. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


35 Astor Place New York 




















organization, commercial law. 
else that they had to make him general manager. 


You must do it 
all. yourself 


Don't imagine that your superiors are going to 
help you to a higher level or that your subordinates 
are working hard to push you up. Both are 
working for their own advancen.ents—not yours. 
You must do the pushing and pulling yourself— 
that’s a law that is not often broken in business. 

And here is another law—if you want a bigger 
job you must be a bigger man. You cannot 
advance with a mental equipment that is just 
big enough for your present job. 

The man that goes ahead bulges out of the 
old job because it cramps his growing powers. 
The department manager who became general 
manager had first to learn how the other depart- 
ments—sales, advertising, finance, accounting— 
were run. He learned banking, transportation, 
He knew so much more than anyone 


And he stayed 








The Modern Business 


Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 











contains a vital message drawn from the experience of 
hundreds of successful business men. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound, contains 116 pages, is illus- 
trated with charts in color, and will make 

a valuable addition to your business 
library. We will gladly send 
you a copy free and without 
the slightest obligation, if you 
will request it on your business 
letterhead or fill out attached 
coupon. 


Send the Coupon Now 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
35 Astor Place, New York City 


(Name of firm or company) 
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If you wish to add any facts about yourself, or your business 
plans, that will help us determine the fitness of our Course 
and Service for your needs, we shall treat your letter as con- 
fidential and give it personal attention. 
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I should like to have you send, without cost or obliga- 
tion to me, a copy of “Forging Ahead in Business,” and full 
information about your Modern Business Course and Service. 
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VISIT THE 


California 
Expositions 


An educational and entertaining trip to the two 
mammoth Expositions, where exhibits from 
more than forty nations portray the achieve- 
ments of the world. 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


Northern Pacific Ry 


The cool Northern route ‘“‘Over the Scenic High- 
way” in through daily trains from Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, connecting with steam- 
ship lines at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co. at Astoria or 
“Shasta Route” to San Francisco. Choice of 
routes via Puget Sound or along the Columbia 
River from Spokane. 


Stop.at GARDINER GATEWAY for a tour of 
Yellowstone National Park 
“‘Nature’s Own World's Exposition" 


View the strange phenomena and unequalled 
beauty of the world’s greatest Wonderland. 


Low Excursion Fares Daily Until Nov. 30 


Povecnaity escorted tours to and through Yel- 
lowstone Park weekly from Chicago during the 


ene season. 

d for illustrated travel literature, including 

Exposition folder. 

A. M. CLELAND “ gee 
AMERICA” 





Gen’! Pass'r Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 





A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., 523 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. Please send me information and literature regard- 
ing the Expositions, the Yellowstone and the Northern Pacific. 

















Name Add 








The one trip you will never forget and never 
regret. Every mile of interest, pleasure and conrfort. 
Frequent Sailings, High Class Service, Special Rates 


Send for our handsome illustrated booklets and 
information regarding rates, etc.—But write now. 


HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A, F. ZIPF, T. M. 
199 W. Washington St., Chieago; 804 Alaska Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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he is associated. As former Secretary 
of State Knox said the other day, “The 
people have come to understand the 
difference between wise regulation of 
business for the good of the whole 
country, and a policy of hounding 
business.” There is a wide difference 
between constructive measures which 
are wisely radical, and running amuck 
with sweeping and unnecessary re- 
forms. Many business men are con- 
vinced that the work of the federal 
trade commission will be constructive. 

We have had altogether too much 
varied interpretation or misinterpreta- 
tion of the Sherman law. No one law 
enforced by the courts can adequately 
meet all demands. No distinction is 
now being made between different 
kinds of business, and this has resulted 
in some injustice and much confusion. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the economist, put 
the matter very clearly when he said, 
“What is needed is: first, provision so 
flexible that it can be adapted to a di- 
versity of industries and conditions; 
second, certainty regarding the legality 
of organizations or proposed agree- 
ments.” It is believed that the federal 
trade commission can and will accom- 
plish this result. 


Henry Ford has been quoted as saying that 
some manufacturing plants are honeycombed 
with rich men’s sons who have been spoiled 
by money and college. No doubt this is 
true, but neither money nor college is 
responsible. Mediocre mental capacity is 
bound to fail, with or without money and 
with or without educational opportunity. It 
is lamentably. true, however, that many who 
have had every advantage of money and 
special training have not had the capacity 
or ambition to make the best use of it; only 
now and then does one make the best use 
of his opportunities. 


THE NEXT BIG ADVANCE 

N AN address before the Sphinx 

Club of New York, John H. Fahey, 

president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, said: “One 
of the most serious defects in the busi- 
ness system of this country, until 
within a few years, has been the lack 
of really representative and - efficient 
organizations of business men, planned 
to deal with the question of business 
development from a broad and com- 
prehensive viewpoint. 

“It is surprising that we in America 
who have placed so much emphasis 
upon thoro organization in private 
business should have been so slow to 
see the necessity of applying the same 
principles when dealing with the 
greater project of promoting the total 
business of a city or the whole coun- 
try. If we had long since studied the 
great development of the leading com- 
mercial nations of Europe we would 
have observed that the system of care- 
fully worked out organization of the 
business men, concentrating the results 
of their thought and experience and co- 
operating with their central govern- 






Many a pin prick has led to blood poisoning. 
Many a nail scratch has brought on lock-jaw. 
Any break in the skin lets infection in—unless 
you cleanse it first with Dioxogen. Every house- 
hold needs this powerful, pure, non-poisonous 
germicide. Avoid the weak peroxides pre- 
served with acetanilid so frequently offered. 
Ask for Dioxogen by name—at any drug store. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place New York 
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Good Paying Mall Order Business ? 
We havea line that gets repeat orders all the time; you 
can startin spare time; invest a dollar or two a week and 
soon own a nice paying business of your own; we furnish 
everything and instruct you free; te for particulars. 
NADICO, 1686 Belmont Avenue, CHICAGO 





ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 

Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
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THE IDEAL 
VACATION VOYAGE 
Delightful 17-day Cruises 


NEW YORK 


THROUGH THE 


PANAMA CANAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Large American 
Trans-Atlantic Liners 


**FINLAND” and “KROONLAND” 
22,000 Tons Displacement 
| FROM New YorK 
MAY 1 MAY 26 
MAY 22 JUNE 16 
and Every Third Week Thereafter 
Highest Standard Cuisine and Service 


Circular Tickets, One Way Water Route, 
The Other Way Rail 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
9 Broadway 319 Geary Street 
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ments in general promotion, had been 
a tremendous factor in the success 
achieved. 

“I believe we will find there are two 
great elements in the recent commer- 
cial progress of England, France. and 
Germany, the importance of which we 
are just beginning to see—the training 
of skilled workers and the scientific or- 
ganization of business men. Especially 
in Germany during the past’ thirty 
years have these two factors counted. 
Why do we buy imported goods in the 
United States at all! In small part 
because of cheapness in quality and 
price, but in most cases because of art 
and skill. The art of the French 
worker is not wholly inherited. It is 
partly the result of environment, but 
more because of training. 

“The French manufacturer takes 
fifty cents worth of raw silk and by 
the application of art and skill turns 
out a product which sells for $1.50 to 
$2.00 per yard. We in this country 
take the same quantity of silk, and, 
lacking the French experience and 
training, put it into a product which 
sells on the market for fifty to seventy- 
five cents a yard. I am not quoting 
exact figures. I only intend to illus- 
trate the disparity and the difference 
in results secured from the treatment 
of raw material, which represents in 
large part French success in manufac- 
turing and the wealth which has come 
from it. 

“When in the single State of Prussia 
the ministry of education reduced the 
proportion of unskilled labor from 
thirty-three per cent. to ten per cent. 
in twenty years, something has hap- 
pened which helps to explain Ger- 
many’s great prosperity. In one year 
out of 2,200 graduates from the high- 
est classes in the elementary schools 
of Munich, 2,150 went directly into 
skilled employment. And at the same 
time remember that for many years 
population has increased in Germany 
at the rate of 900,000 per year excess 
of births over deaths—or equal to the 
record in the entire United States, ex- 
clusive of immigration. Meanwhile, 
immigration from Germany, which 
averaged 220,000 annually thirty years 
ago, has dropped to less than 25,000, 
and for the past fifteen years nearly 
35,000 persons have entered the em- 
pire and become citizens every year. 
In addition to this the country has 
taken care of a million foreign laborers 
a year in seasonal work. 

“It is evident there was plenty of 
work for the ever-increasing supply of 
skilled young men, at satisfactory 
wages, else they would have been 
tempted to come to the United States. 
The openings were made for the em- 
ployment of this skilled labor by or- 
ganized business working in a sys- 
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Scenic beauty unrivalled in Eastern 
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boarding houses. 
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Your Life Problem 


Solved by Constructive Thought 


How to relate yourself to the Constructive 
Forces of Life so that their power will per- 
meate you and carry your plans to successful 
fruition based on psychological laws. 


Special Offer. Six menths’ membership to the Club entitles 
———“—“_eeeee YOu toa copy of the Brochure “the Con- 
structive Life,” containing the key to the method, the knowledge 
of which will remake your world, also monthly letters of inspiration 
from the President—letters that breathe the yery breath of life— which 
elaborate and amplify the System. If you have a knawing desire for 
a more successful and abundant life this knowledge will show you 
how to accomplish your desires by the use of certain immutable laws. 
Send two dollars, money order or bill. 


NEW THOUGHT CLUB OF AMERICA 
39 West 39th Street New York City 


and inventive ability 
should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 
ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 


and Your Money.”” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 


7 Delivered so FREE 
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RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
make money taking orders for B’~ycles, 
, d Sundries from our big c :talog. 
Do Business direct with the leading >icycle 
house in America. De not until qq know 
what we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. 2.217 CHICAGO 
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He whose paint lasts, paints best. 
Your painter should know, and you 
should let him know that you know, 
that the ingredient which makes paint 
last longer and look better while it 
lasts is 


Zinc 


We have three books discussing Zinc from 
the three viewpoints of the parties most 
concerned. 


For House Owner: “Your Move” 
For Architects: “One of Your Problems” 
For Painters: “‘Zinc That Made a Painter Rich” 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 408, 55 Wall St., New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Duruam-Duptex Domino Razor with white 

American ivory handle, safety guard, stropping 

attachment, package of six of the famous 

Durham- -Duplex double-edged, hollow ground 

blades. Genuine red leather folding kit. 

Twenty United Profit —- Coupons are given with 
this set. 


$5 JURHAM)-TUPLEX) Domino 
Razor for $1 


Give your Durham-Demonstrator Razor to a 
friend and we will send you this $5 Durham- 
Duplex Domino Razor for $1. 
If you do not possess a Durham-Demonstrator 
Razor, you “7 take advantage of this adver- 
tising offer you will agree to mention 
Durham-Duplex to at least one friend. 
a oe 
cet RAZOR CO., 590 Montgomery St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Gentlemen:—Send me a $5.00 Durham- 
Duplex Domino Kit Outfit as per illustration 
above for which find enclosed $1.00. 
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tematic way by cooperating with the 
government. All over Germany you 
will find their Chambers of Commerce 
have established or promoted commer- 
cial schools and technical schools. In 
many cases these organizations have 
maintained such institutions themselves. 
In Berlin, for example, the Berlin 
Merchants’ Corporation supports, in 
the heart of the city, out of its own 
resources, a great commercial and tech- 
nical school with more than 2,000 stu- 
dents enrolled. It also has half a dozen 
continuation schools and schools for 
industrial training in different parts of 
the city. From the successes achieved 
from this type of work we should learn 
a few lessons. When we have adopted 
these methods, we in America will have 
made another big advance.” 


Many a business genius is nothing but per- 
sonified persistence ; and he owes his success 
more to dogged determination than to ex- 
traordinary talents. 





PASSING OF THE EGOTIST 


HE danger to any man of power 
is that he will use all his energies 
of appetite or spirit or mind to 


.accomplish his own gratification. He 


is also a danger to society because 
great ability selfishly applied portends 
a swaying of the social economy away 
from the normal line of growth. So- 
ciety resents the great man who does 
not attempt to carry it to new realiza- 
tions. 

We see the passing of men of the 
Henry O. Havemeyer type, who said it 
was none of the stockholders’ business 
what became of a single dollar so long 
as the dividends were paid. We see 
the rise of men like Judge Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
Theodore N. Vail, of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
who say that we must know that serv- 
ice corporations are in business to give 
service to the public. 

Henry H. Rogers and Harriman 
passed, too, because their day was done 
and in their place has come a new 
generation of business men who are 
statesmen rather than politicians. It is 
not the big combinations of business 
that the people distrust, but the man 
who runs a big business as if it be- 
longed to him; as if he could do as he 
pleased with it. 

The man who wants more than his 
share of the reward and who refuses 
the fair deal to the people, is in trouble, 
and will have more trouble. 

—E. St. Elmo Lewis in his new book, 
“Getting the Most Out of Busi- 
ness.” 


He serves the world ‘best who sells it 
what it needs most. Modern commerce is 
modern service. And advertizing is the 
means by which those who serve are brought 
in contact with those who need to be served. 
—Glen Buck. 
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erty. 

Sinking fund provision should 
result in prepayment of fair por- 
tion of bonds prior to maturity 
at a premium. 


Ask for Circular No. 881T 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 
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Easily Proved to be An American. 


Not every American under suspicion abroad 
may get off so easily as did Col. Alexander 
Gardner who, during a stay in Asia, was once 
suspected of being a Russian spy. The Con- 
gregationalist tells his story: 

Application was made to the Khan of 
Khiva, who deputed three learned men to ex- 
amine him. This was the abstruse examina- 
tion with which they were satisfied: “What 
are you?” asked they. “An American,” was 
the answer. Then one man, a scholar, offered 
as a test this deep and conclusive geographical 
question, “Could you go by land from America 
to England?” “No,” was the prompt reply; 
and the questioner, as much delighted at his 
own superior learning as at the traveler’s in- 


ity, declared that he wz yinced. Thi ‘ e 
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Duluth millionaire, according to the New 
York Tribune. He continued: 

“This new morality, which seems in its 
tolerance rather to encourage than to oppose 
wickedness, reminds me of a lad in my Sun- 


day-school class. 
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“Why not be a jitney?” asks Life. generously for new or renewal subscriptions to all magazines and 
“A jitney, as all the world will soon know, ° : s “ 
is a bus that does not require a track to run particularly on CURRENT OPINION orders. 
upon, is independent, and, because of its BF Write for our new bonus offer; the most 


reckless manner of getting immediate trans- 
portation results, is hurting the business of 


regular franchised roads, with real bond is-/1  CtPRENT OPINION, 134 West 29th Street, New York City 


“Then why not be a jitney? Read what 
you please, go where you please, eat what 
you please, do what you please, regardless of 
time or circumstances, social surveys, effi- 
ciency experts, regulating committees, pros 
and antis, health cures and don’t-worry clubs. 
It’s a new idea.” 


generous ever made by a standard magazine 











ERE fhe True Everbearing RASPBERRY 


Bears the first year, 
Northern New York June 10th, and pod a Rn og to “produce quantities of bright 
crimson, luscious berries every day all summer sntil frosts. Rich, sugary, with 
full raspberry flavor; firm texture, keep in good condition long after picking. 
Rugged constitution. Grows everywhere. Yield as high as $800 per acre. 
Asmall patch is asure source of income and supply of rich su neey berries. 
Oct. 24,1914, growers shipping to Chicago were getting 7Sc. per 
Our 1915 Catalog includes Nut Culture, Frutts, Roses, Shrubs, etc., FR 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 1717 Main St., Rochester, N. ¥. 


The Bridegroom Saved the Day. 


They had just been married and were about 
to start on their wedding trip, relates the 
Southern Woman’s Magazine. As is the cus- 
tom with bridegrooms, he was embarrassed to 
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You are paying for an 8-hour 
day—but you are getting 
only 6 hours’ work 


That’s exactly what you are doing— 
if you compel your stenographer to 
waste two hours every day. 

Certainly—every minute a stenographer 
spends taking dictation or waiting to take 
it—is absolute waste. Waste of money— 
waste of time! You are simply having 
every letter written twice, once in short- 
hand and once on the typewriter. And you 
can prove that waste before the end of the 
first day’s demonstration of the Dictaphone 
in your own office on your own work. 

Just reach for your ’*phone—now—while 
you think of it and arrange for a demon- 
stration. If you do not find that name in 
the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1506, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities 

—dealers everywhere 

Official dictating machine of the & 

Panama Pacific Interna- « 
tional Exposition 


“How One Man Saved Money”’—a 
book we should like to send you 











‘ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 


turers want Owen patents. Send for 3 free 


PATEN 
books; inventions wanted, etc. I get patent or 


no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Sold Direct From Factory 
To > You, Freight Paid 


outboard motor. 


o 
s noiseless ne water ex- 


Gececnebat bes any ignition 





you Wee s your 
/ money’s worth. today 
for free engine e 
’ Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
/ 371 Mt. Elliott Avenue 
it, Mich. 








CURRENT OPINION 


the point of forgetfulness, but he met the 
situation like an expert. 

“Why, Harry, you bought only one ticket,” 
said the bride reproachfully. 

“Just like me, dear,” said Harry quickly, 
“always forgetting myself.” 


The Generous Boy. 


A revised version of “there ain’t goin’ to 
be no core,” with a subtle feminist strain in it, 
comes from Judge: 

Nurse—Why, Bobby, you selfish little boy! 
Why didn’t you give your sister a piece of 
your apple? 

Bossy—I gave her the seeds. She can 
plant ’em and have a whole orchard. 


Paying the Poor Farmer. 


“Farm products cost more than they used 
to.” 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, quoted by the 
Anderson, N. C., Intelligencer. “When a 
farmer is supposed to know the botanical 
name of what he’s raisin’ an’ the entomological 
name of the insect that eats it, an’ the phar- 
maceutical name of the chemical that will kill 
it, somebody’s got to pay.” 


A Reconciled Athlete. 


A modern instance of evolution has been 
discovered by the Kansas City Star and veiled 
as follows: 

“Wombat used to be a great outdoor man 
and all around sport. Is he reconciled to 
married life?” 

“I think so. I called on him recently and 
found him sifting ashes with an old tennis 
racket.” 


That Compensation Law. 


He hobbled into the auto shop, reports the 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

“You promised to replace broken parts 
when I bought my machine, didn’t you?” he 
asked. 

“We will keep that promise,” replied the 
automaton, or whatever they call the boss of 
an auto shop. 

And: then the man handed him a list of 
broken parts, to wit: 

I ear. 

2 ribs. 

1 end of a hitherto good nose. 
3 fingers. 


Total, 7 
He Was Heap Careful. 


Said a Western mining man at the Astor 
Hotel in New York City, the other day, ac- 
cording to the Times: “We have a bachelors 
mess in the mining camp where I’m located, 
and we usually have a Chinaman to do the 
cooking. Some of the Orientals are fine 
cooks, after they get over a few of the peculiar 
ideas they have imbibed from their own coun- 
try’s oddities in the culinary line. 

“Not long ago we got a new Chinaman as 
cook. A couple of days later one of the 
fellows got a pedigreed Irish terrier pup given 
to him—a real dog. My friend had to go up 
to one of the mines that afternoon, and he 
turned the puppy over to the new Chinaman. 
‘You be mighty careful of this dog,’ he said 
to the cook. ‘Me be heap careful,’ was the 
answer. 

“That night, at dinner, the new Chinaman 
a on, with great ceremony, a covered 

ish. 

“*Me heap careful,’ he remarked, as, with 
a smile of pride, he removed the cover. 

“Underneath was the pedigreed pup, neatly 
cooked in the best Chinese style.” 


After-dinner Vision. 


He went to dine with a bachelor friend who 
prided himself that his few pictures were 
gems. After having enjoyed themselves well 
—too well, in fact—at dinner, explains Tid- 
bits, they adjourned to the picture-gallery, 
where the host pointed out to his guest a 
landscape, saying 

“What do you think of that, my boy—eh ?” 

The following reply was hiccoughed, rather 
than spoken :— 

“Beautiful, old chap—very fine—awfully 
good! The trees wave about so naturally!” 





















SOCIAL 
ENGRAVING 


in Fashion’s latest approved styles 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
MARRIAGE ANNOUNCEMENTS, CHURCH, 
AT HOME and CALLING CARDS 


bis Writing 
Papers 
in exclusive sizes and 
tints. An added dig- 
nity if your paper is 
Die Stamped 























Commercial 
Engraving 
Steel or Copper Plate 


Letter Headings 
Note Headings 
Business 
Announcements 
Removal Notices 
Booklets 














FREE Samples of any of the above 
sent by mail 


HOSKINS °62%2,Stee4s 5 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
STATIONERS. PRINTERS 





ENGRAVERS 















Need the best of careatall times. Keep 
them in Filing Envelopes of the better 
kind. The up-to-the-minute kind. 
Heavy manila paper and all sizes. 

he Bandless Line 
It won't cost you a cent to see samples 
and booklet. Pin this to your letter- 
head and mail now. 

Smead Mfy. Co., 
Dept. E, tings, 
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Dravens 
PAPERS — 










ALL MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS 213 S69 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 
built in ourown Factories. Every machine 
is guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $e Smiths $18to 
Underwoods tt 4 Royals $25to 

L.C. Smiths $30to$50 Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SS SV ZZ 3 
66 2 9”? 
O-four-eight 
In 55 years the original Ester- 
brook Falcon No. 048 has 
grown to be the most used of all 
pens. During that time so many 
others have been exploited under 
the name Falcon that to get the real 
Falcon value it is now necessary for 
users to remember the original 
number 048 (o-four-eight). 
Any dealer anywhere will know just what you 
want, if instead of just ‘*Falcon’’ you say 
** Esterbrook No. 048 Falcon.” 
Send 10¢ for useful metal box contain- 
ing the twelve most popular Esterbrook 
Styles, including this No. 048 Falcon. 
ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. 
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